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PRESERVATION OF THE DECIDUOUS TEETH. 

BY A PHYSICIAN. 

To THE Editor of the Dental Recorder. 

Dear Sir, — Allow me, through the medium of the Dental Recorder, 
to call the attention of parents, physicians, and Dentists to an opera- 
tion upon children's teeth, which, so far as I am informed, has hereto- 
fore received but httle attention. I allude to the plugging or fiUing of 
deciduous teeth whenever they begin to decay. 

As these teeth are merely temporary, are destined soon to fall out, 
and their places to be supphed by a new^ and permanent set, they are 
generally regarded as of but little consequence, the decay is allowed 
to progress until the nerve is exposed, and the little patient becomes 
the victim of excruciating pain, and is often obliged to submit to 'the 
operation of having them removed. When the operation of extrac- 
tion is not resorted to, the consequences are often none the less se- 
vere. Generally, the decay continues, the nerves die, and the roots 
soon lose their vitality, and are not absorbed, as the roots of healthy 
teeth are, to make room for the new ones which are growing beneath 
them. These dead roots remaining in the jaw, frequently cause se- 
vere and painful gum-boils, which often disturb the health of the whole 
system. 

I think I have observed that the dead roots which remain in the 
jaw are a more frequent cause of deformity and irregularity in the 
permanent teeth than any thing else, as while they remain they give 
a wrong direction to the new ones about to appear, causing them to 
make their eruption on one side of the old root, when they should oc- 
cupy nearly its exact position. 

Several years since, while examining my child's teeth, I observed 
decayed spots between several of them, and having witnessed, in the 
covu'se of my practice, much suffering among children, from similar 
diseases of the teeth, I determined, if possible, immediately to have 
them stopped. With this view, I took the child to a Surgeon Dentist, 
had the decay removed, and the cavities filled with tin foil. The op- 
eration was submitted to without a murmur, and without inflicting any 
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pain. The teeth, some of which were quite tender, so that the child 
complained of pain when biting hard food, were completely, restored, 
and in most of them the decay was thoroughly arrested. 

Some of them have since become loose, and been taken out with 
the fillings in them, and two or three that were operated upon remain 
healthy in the mouth, destined to fall out at the appointed time.. 

The Dentist informed me that he had often performed this operation 
with entire success, but that, notwithstanding its great importance, but 
few persons who have the charge of children could be induced to give 
them the benefit of it. I am fully confident that if the beneficial ef- 
fects of this operation were more generally understood, parental affec- 
tion would induce parents and guardians to give their children the 
benefits of it whenever the decay of their teeth required it. Next to 
a sound constitution and a good moral and intellectual education, there 
is no blessing greater than sound, healthy, and beautiful teeth : they 
are an ornament to youth and a comfort to old age ; but, like most 
other blessings, they are seldom appreciated until, by neglect, we are 
deprived of the use of them. 

To such perfection is the science of dental surgery now brought, 
that it is in the power of the skilful dentist to insure to almost every 
person a good set of teeth through life, if he will but take care of 
them, and avail himself of his skill and science before it is too late. 



[For the Dental Recorder.] 

A SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS IN NEW YORK. 

Since the amalgam controversy has in some degree subsided, and 
the society which has for its motto " Gold" has diminished its num- 
bers to a mere fraction, embracing in its membership, I believe, but 
fiye of the two hundred dentists of this city, I think a favorable op- 
portunity presents itself for forming a new society, whose object shall 
be to promote the advancement of dental science by mutual instruc- 
tion ; and I think for this purpose all should join, as it is a well-known 
fact that in denial surgery a lamentable disparity of opinion exists in 
regard to the treatment of the most ordinary forms of dental disease. 
The means of obtaining knowledge in this department of surgery 
are deficient in the extreme, the consequence of which is, that most of 
us are experimenters, in a greater or less degree, upon cases which 
have been, and are, treated by others with success, while they, in their 
turn, are experimenting with equal want of knowledge in other cases, 
or are perhaps puffing (what they suppose a recent discovery) that 
treatment which we have practised for years with success, or perhaps 
have condemned after havmg proved it valueless. 

A Society which shall meet for friendly intercourse, for lecture, or 
debate, at regular intervals, would, I think, be productive of much 
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good, and no possible evil to ourselves or our patients. The improve- 
ments which are constantly made in all the arts and sciences, it is to 
be hoped, may be made to extend to ours, and 1 can conceive of no 
means better adapted to that end than the one proposed. I would 
therefore suggest that all members of the profession favorable to such 
an association leave their names at Mr. Jones's Dental Depot, or with 
the Editor of the Dental Recorder, No. 28 Warren street. 

Dental Surgery. 

The suggestion of our correspondent " Dental Surgery," in refer- 
ence to the formation of a Society for mutual improvement in the city 
of New York, we conceive an excellent one, if it can be formed on 
the right principles. The recent proceedings of the American Socie- 
ty of Dental Surgeons has divided the profession into two classes, the 
amalgam and anti-amalgam. 

Unless a society can be formed which will unite men from both of 
these classes (and there are good men and true in both), and thereby 
heal this unfortunate division, but little good can be anticipated 
from it. 

We have an Anti- Amalgam Society in the country now, and to es- 
tablish at this time an association of Amalgam Dentists would savor 
too much of party, and would only serve to separate still wider the 
breach which has already been made in the profession. If a society 
is formed, it must be upon the most liberal principles, embracing all 
now in the practice of Dental Surgery — no exclusiveness, no favor- 
itism must be admitted, nor must it be under the control of any party 
or clique. Let the Dentists meet, by a unar^imous call, in convention, 
and form such a constitution as the majority shall see fit, and when 
formed, and adopted by the convention, let all who will sign it become 
members of the Society. In this way will a society be formed which 
will represent the feeling and character of the great mass of prac- 
tising Surgeon Dentists in our city. It is our firm belief that if this 
plan were pursued, that such a society would be formed as no man 
of the profession need be ashamed to belong to. To those who have 
taken pains to become acquainted with the different members of this 
profession in the city and vicinity of New York, as we have during 
the past few years, it is sufficiently apparent that the poorest operators 
among us feel the need of self-elevation and improvement, and would 
gladly avail themselves of the know^ledge of their superiors, if it were 
not shut out from them by a cold reserve and indifference, not to say 
contempt. We are satisfied that the highest-minded among us will 
not fear to trust the interests and honors of Dental Surgery in the 
hands of a convention. of its practitioners, and that a society formed 
on these liberal principles would do more in five years to elevate the 
profession than all the advice which could be doled out by a clique of 
self-constituted exclusives in half a century. — Ed, Recorder. 
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ON REFINING AND PLATING GOLD, AND MAKING 

SOLDERS. 

The following extract, from the American Journal of Dental Sci- 
ence, is a portion of one of the *' Contributions to Operative and 
Mechanical Dentistry" made from time to time, for the last few years, 
by W. H. ElUot, of Montreal. It has always given us pleasure to see 
any thing from the pen of Dr. E., because his writings have generally 
been of a practical character, containing a plain statement of facts 
which he has witnessed, or improvements made, in his own practice. 

Dentists who are situated where they cannot have convenient access 
to a worker in gold, should by all means know how to do it themselves. 
A little practice with the theory here laid down by Dr. Elliot will en- 
able them to manufacture their own plate and wire without any diffi- 
culty. 

The process of rendering gold malleable by melting and refining, is 
simple to those who witness it; yet the first attempts of the essayist 
are seldom perfectly successful, for the want of tact in the manage- 
ment of the fire, crucible, (fee; but the exercise of a little patience 
will overcome all difficulties. The directions that we shall give are 
concise, yet sufficient for the purpose of the dental artist, and if fol- 
lowed out to the letter, will, in all cases, produce the desired result. 
The following implements are necessary for this purpose : a small 
draught furnace, a quantity of fine hard-wood coal, a clean crucible 
with a sheet-iron cover, a light crucible tongs, an ingot mould made of 
soap-stone, a little nitrate of potassa, carbonate of potassa, borax and 
oil. The fire-place of the furnace should be about ten inches in diam- 
eter, and eight or ten deep ; this should be connected by means of a 
pipe wqth the chimne}^-, so that a powerful draught may be made to 
pass through the coal. A blastfurnace is objectionable, for the reason 
that the bellows burns out the coal immediately under the crucible, 
and it is therefore constantly dropping down, which is not the case 
with the draught furnace ; besides, the draught furnace produces a 
more even fire, a quality equally indispensable.* 

In preparing for a heat, the furnace should be filled about half full 
of coal, and after it is well ignited, it should be consolidated as much 
as practicable without choking the draught. The crucible containing 
the metal, and a little borax, may then be set on, and more coal placed 
around and over it, the door of the furnace closed, and the damper 

^ Dentist* who are not permanently located, but travelling from town to town, need 
not take the trouble of constructing a furnace of this kind. Although it is more conve- 
nient than a blast funiace, yet for one or two meltings a common blacksmith's forge will 
answer every purpose, care being taken to select a good sound crucible, and in heating 
it slowly at iirst, and in keeping up a steady heat while the gold is in a melted state, to 
prevent cracking, as in case ot its brealdng while the gold is melted, more troulsle 
would be experienced in recovering the gold from the ashes than in one constructed for 
the purpose. — Ed. Recorder. 
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opened ; it should remain in this way until the gold is perfectly fused, 
the coal may then be removed from over the crucible, and a bit of ni- 
trate of potassa dropped in, in quantity equal to the size of a pea to 
every ounce of gold, and the crucible immediately covered with a 
plate of iron ; more coal may then be placed over and around the 
crucible, and the gold kept in a fused state at a high temperature, 
until the scoria ceases to pass off, which it will do in the course of 
five or six minutes. The ingot mould having been previously warmed, 
may be placed in a convenient position for pouring, and filled about 
half full of lamp oil. The iron cover may now be thrown off quick- 
ly, the crucible seized with the tongs, and at the same instant another 
small bit of nitrate of potassa should be thrown into it, and the gold 
rapidly, but carefully, poured into the mould. 

The. ingot always cools first at the edges, and shrinks away from 
the middle ; on that account the mould should be a little concave on 
the sides, so that the shrinking will not reduce the ingot thinner in 
the centrelhan at the edges. 

Moulds of the best form will sometimes produce ingots of irreg- 
ular thickness ; such ingots should be brought to a uniform thickness 
under the hammer, using the common callipers as a guage ; if this be 
neglected, the plate will be found imperfect at those points where the 
ingot was thinnest. The plate should be annealed occasionally du- 
ring the process of hammering and rolling, and should be reduced 
about one number in thickness each time it passes between the rolls. 
If any lead, tin, or zinc be mixed with the gold, the nitrate of potassa 
must be used in much larger quantities, and in that case, it is better 
to let the button cool in the bottom of the crucible ; then break the 
; crucible and melt it in a clean one for pouring, using borax and nitrate 
of potassa in very small quantities for the. last melt. 

In case the subject of assay be in the form of filings or dust, a 
magnet should be passed through it so as to remove every particle 
of iron, and then, instead of melting it with borax, it should be melted 
first with carbonate of potassa, and afterwards with nitrate of po- 
tassa, in quantities proportioned to the necessities of the case, as be- 
fore directed ; carbonate of potassa is the only flux that will bring all 
the small particles of metal into one mass ; without it, a great portion 
of the gold will be found among the scoria, adhering to the sides of 
the crucible in the form of small globules. This process of refining 
answers equally as well for silver as gold. 

Lead, tin, or zinc, alloyed with gold, destroys its malleability, and it 
is for the purpose of freeing these metals, principally, that the nitrate 
of potassa is used.* If the alloy contain copper, a portion of that 

■^ Almost all dentists^ filings will contain more or less tin and zinc from his patterns 
and castings, iinless great care is taken in working tliem. It is these which often give 
the melter so much trouble in making his gold soft and malleable. It is a very good 
way to sepai-ate the filings from the clippings before melting. Place the filings in a 
crucible, and add, when melted, corrosive subUmate, in the proportion of six grains to 
the ounce of gold, and let it remain in a state of fusion, exposed to a strong heat, for 
twenty or thii-ty niinutes. Let the gold cool in the bottom of the cnicible, and then re- 
melt it with the chppings in a clean crucible. — Ed, Recorder, 
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metal will also be carried away in the scoria, but silver remains un- 
touched. The silver and remaining portion of copper, however, may 
be ])arted from the gold by another very simple process, which con- 
sists of dissolving these metals out of the alloy by nitric acid. To do 
this successfully, there are several rules to be observed, viz. first, the 
proportion of silver of the alloy should be three times the weight of 
the gold. Second, the copper should not exceed one-third the weiglit 
of the gold, and lastly, the strength of the acid should be such as to 
give it a specific gravity, of about 1.310 ; or in other words, a pint of 
acid should weigh at least twenty-one ounces. If the alloy contains 
less than twice as much silver as gold, the particles of gold will pro- 
tect the silver and copper from the action of the acid ; and if it con- 
tains too much copper, the parting will be found much more dif- 
ficult. 

My own experience teaches me, that it is better to separate all, or 
nearly all, of the copper from the alloy, by melting with nitrate of 
potassa, before any attempt be made to part the silver and gold by 
acid. 

For separating, the alloy should be rolled into thin sheets and placed 
in a deep glass or earthen vessel, and two or three times its weight of 
nitric acid poured upon it ; the whole may then be heated until ebulli- 
tion takes place, and after boiling fiwQ minutes the acid should be care- 
fully poured off, and new acid used for the same length of time ; then 
the last acid may be poured with the first, and the gold washed with 
pure water. The silver of the alloy will now be found in the acid, 
and may be thrown down in its pure state, by plunging it into the so- 
lution plates of copper. 

The silver powder may be collected, washed, and melted with a 
little carbonate of potassa, the gold may also be melted with the same 
flux, and both metals will be found to be in a perfectly pure state ; the 
copper, if any there were in the alloy, is still held in the solution, and 
may be deposited in its turn by plates of zinc. 

There is another beautiful method of refining gold by cupellation ; 
but this requires close attention, and considerable experience, and on 
that account, is not much used for small assays. 

The metals used in making solders should be refined separately be- 
fore weighing, and then melted in a clean crucible with a little borax, 
and as soon as the metals are well fused, the crucible should be slight- ^ 
]y shaken, and the alloy immediately poured into the mould. The 
ingot of solder should be hammered, rolled, and occasionally annealed 
with as much care as if it were a plate of gold. 

Any attempt to refine solder would of course take away a portion 
of its copper, and consequently, destroy its proportion ; on this ac- 
count, it is better to use pure gold, pure silver, and copper selected 
from the Russian coin. 

If, by accident, a quantity of solder has become impure, so as to 
be unfit for use, it should be weighed correctly and then melted with 
nitrate of potassa, and allowed to cool in the bottom of the crucible ; 
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the crucible may then be broken and the button weighed the second 
time, and as much fine copper added as the solder is found to have 
lost by refining. 

Zinc should never be used in making gold solders, for the reason 
that the better quaUties of gold will melt at a comparatively low heat 
when brought in contact with solder containing zinc, thereby subject- 
ing the artist to the most annoying accidents. 

Potter's receipt for making solder, so often sold as a secret to den- 
tists in the country, gives seventy-two parts of gold, five of zinc, and 
four of copper. This solder does not flow well, is liable to accidents 
when used on fine gold, and is much more expensive than solders 
that ofi^er equal resistance to oxygen which are composed of gold, 
silver, and copper. 

I have made and used several kinds of solder, and of course, have 
my favorite receipts, but I know of none that possesses the requisite 
qualities in a more eminent degree than those made from the receipt 
of Professor Harris.* 



REMOVAL OF A LARGE SCIRRHOUS TESTICLE FROM 

A MAN WHILE UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF NITROUS OXIDE GAS. 
[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

The subject of the operation was a young man, 24 years of age. 
He had been afflicted with an enlargement of the testicle for about a 
year past. Within the last few weeks the disease progressed so rap- 
idly that the Jower portion of the gland and scrotum became gangre- 
nous and sloughed. The case was highly unfavorable in every re- 
spect, yet believing extirpation to be the only means which could 
save the man's Ufe, the operation was performed on the 17th of Au- 
gust, the protoxide of nitrogen having been previously 'administered 
by Dr. Wells, the discoverer. The patient commenced inhaling the 
gas at half past 1 o'clock, P. M., and after about one minute from 
this time the operation was commenced. At the first incision there 
was a slight manifestation of pain (the full effect of the gas not hav- 
ing yet been received,) but from this instant until the diseased mass 
was removed, and all the bloodvessels secured (there being quite a < 
number which required ligatures,) there was not the slightest con- 
sciousness of pain on the part of the patient. We were satisfied that 
this was the fact daring the operation, from the placid and happy ex- 
pression of his countenance, from the entire absence of all muscular 
efforts, and from the natural and unexciied state of the pulse (this 
having remained without any apparent variation during the whole pe- 
riod.) The operation was necessarily tedious and protracted, on ac 
count of the great size of the gland, the extensive and firm adhesions 
of the integuments to the diseased structure, and the unnatural en- 
* Friacipels and Practice of Dental Surgery, page 579. 
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largement of several arteries which required h'gature. The whole pe- 
riod consumed, from the commencement of the operation until the ves- 
sels were secured, was not far from fifteen minutes. On questioning 
the patient afterwards, he asserted that he experienced a slightly 
painful sensation at the commencement of the first incision, but from 
that time until the dressings were applied he was entirely unconscious 
of any pain ! 

After the operation, he expressed himself as feeling perfectly well, 
except some smarting in the wound ; no pain or other unpleasant feel- 
ing in the head or any other part of the body ; pulse regular and natu- 
ral, as before the operation. 

August 18th. — Since the operation, the patient has suffered no pain 
or other unpleasant symptoms. Pulse 82, and moderately firm. 
Expresses a strong affection for the gas-bag, and an earnest desire to 
retain it in his possession as the grand balm for the pains and troubles 
of this life. 

The above case affords additional testimony (if this was required) 
that the nitrous oxide is capable of banishing sensibility in the most se- 
vere operations, and that, too, without exposing the patient to any of 
the untoward effects which result from the use of ether. The latter 
article exerts a more deleterious effect upon the nervous system than 
he former, as indicated by the pain in the head, lassitude, &c., which 
follow its use. Another still more important objection to the use of 
ether, arises from its injurious effect upon the blood. It has been 
found by experiment that the arterial blood becomes highly charged 
with carbon after the inhalation. The effect of this upon the system 
must be very injurious ; for unless the due proportion of oxygen be 
retained in the arterial blood, diminished nervous force and vital ener- 
gy, with other states which at least predispose to disease, must be in- 
duced. 

The above objections will not hold good in relation to the nitrous 
oxide, as its constituents 'are the same as common air with an in- 
creased proportion of oxygen ; while the ether bears no analogy to the 
air^ and will therefore be more prone to give rise to injurious conse- 
quences. The effect of ether upon the circulatory vessels is in the 
first instance extremely violent, succeeded by an alarming state of de- 
pression in their action. The effect of the gas is much milder upon 
these vessels, and never need be carried to such an extent as to be fol- 
lowed by any depression. 

When Dr. Wells made the great discovery, in 1844, that the inha- 
lation of nitrous oxide gas would render the body entirely insensible 
to the pain of surgical operations, the question suggested itself to me, 
as well as some others, of this city, whether sulphuric ether might not 
answer as good a purpose as the gas. This subject was fully discuss^ 
ed at that time by a number of professional men here, and a trial 
made with the ether ; but the general opinion was then formed, that 
the nitrous oxide was on many accounts preferable. Numerous trials 
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with both these substances, from that period to the present time, have 
demonstrated conclusively that this opinion was correct, 

I am informed by Dr. J. M. Riggs, of this city, that he has used the 
gas constantly since Nov., 1844, and with uniform success. He has 
performed more than one hundred dental operations on patients while 
under its influence, and with more uniform success than has resulted 
from the use of the ether. 

Dr. Wells has used the gas in only about fifty instances, on account 
of his relinquishing his professional business for a time. We are as- 
sured by both these gentlemen, that in no instance have they been 
troubled by muscular efforts on the part of their patients. Indeed, it 
may be asserted with safety, that so far as muscular action is concern- 
ed, it possesses a decided advantage over the ether. We are aware 
that it has been impudently asserted by certain interested persotis, who 
have never given the protoxide a trial in an operation, that the patient 
will become ''dancing mad," &c. &c. But facts prove this to be far 
from the truth. So far, then, the gas is preferable to the ether. 

Another superiority which it possesses over the ether, is that its 
after-effects are far less unpleasant— less headache, less lassitude, and 
less depression of the nervous system, always resulting from its use. 
Ether generally causes troublesome choking and cough ; the gas 
scarcely ever. Ether is objectionable on account of the unpleasant 
smell which it communicates to the room ; the gas possesses no disa- 
greeable odor. Ether abstracts largely from the oxygen of the arte- 
rial blood, thus becoming a direct source of disease ; the gas has no 
such effect. Ether gives rise to pains in the head, lassitude, impair- 
ed vital energy, and other symptoms indicating serious depression of 
the nervous system; the gas rarely produces any of these effects, and 
if ever, only in a slight degree. In order to produce the full effect of 
the ether, it is customary to reduce the patient to a state of stupor ; 
the gas is capable of rendering the body efiitirely insensible to the pain 
of the most severe surgical o'peration, loithout putting the patient to 
sleep, or causing any stupor ! We have often observed patients 
watch the progress of severe operations upon their own persons, with 
countenances as smiling and happy as if they were enjoying a delight- 
ful treat. 

We firmly believe that the gas would have long since entirely su- 
perseded the use of the ether, had it not been for the trouble attending 
its preparation. We trust, however, that in future this slight incon- 
venience will not prevent the surgeon, who has the welfare of his pa- 
tient at heart, from making use of the agent so superior in its effects. 

The State Legislature of Connecticut, which has just closed its ses- 
sion, has, after a duDe consideration of the evidences, fully recognized 
Dr. Horace Wells, oi Hartford, as the sole discoverer, and have pass- 
ed him a vote of thanks for this great discovery, which consists, as 
the vote expresses it, in the use of '^nitrous oxide gas or ether in sur^ 
gical operations!''* Thus the question of priority is finally settled by 
legislative enactment. "^^ E. E. Marcy, M, D. 

Hartford, August 21, 1847. 
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RECORDS OF PRACTICE. 

Under this head we intend to report all uncommon and interesting 
cases, whether communicated for the Recorder, or witnessed in our 
own practice ; and we invite all the members of the profession, who 
take an interest in extending Dental Science, to report such as come 
under their own observation. 



[communicated.] 

EXFOLIATION FROM TOO HARD PRESSURE OF PLATE. 

Case L— In the early part of 1845, I inserted a full upper set of 
teeth on the atmospheric pressure principle, the plate covering nearl}^ 
the entire roof of the mouth ; they fitted well, and were immediately 
comfortable and useful ; at the expiration, however, of a few days, the 
centre of the roof of the mouth exhibited a small sore resembling the 
ordinary canker sore, (usually so called,) which I have treated always . 
with success in my own mouth, and that of others, with dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, applied directly to the wound. Not having examined this 
closely, I applied the same remedy, but found no smarting (as is usual) 
to result. My patient was dismissed, with the advice not to wear the 
plate until her mouth was well. In a few days she returned, entirely 
well, and presented me with a small rough piece of bone, which she 
had taken from the wound, more than a quarter of an inch in breadth, 
which she supposed had been deposited there from her food. It came, 
however, from the centre of the roof of the mouth, but left no hollow, 
and I believe no scar. 

I have now in my possession the bone, and will exhibit it to any one 
who is curious in such matters. F. H. C. 



[communicated.] 

UNNATURAL POSITION OF A TOOTH. 

Case 2. — In the spring of 1844, I was called upon to attend to the 
teeth of a young lady aged 19, and to insert several artificials upon 
gold mountings. At the time of extracting the fangs of three up- 
per incisors, I discovered what I supposed to be the fang of the right 
eye tooth, which was very firmly fastened in its socket, and in conse- 
quence of its immovability, I postponed the extracting for several weeks, 
with the view of letting the alveolar absorb away round the fang, which 
would make the operation of removalless painful for my patient. Six 
weeks from that time I extracted the supposed fang, but to my great 
astonishment, the fang proved to be a full-grown eye tooth, of more 
than ordinary size and length. The tooth was perfect in form, except 
a few circular indentations in the enamel, and free from disease. This 
tooth attained its full size without passing through the gum, and only a 
small opening through the bone, and the better practice would have 
been, to have let the tooth remain in the jaw ; and had I suspected the 
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true condition of it, I should not have disturbed it. The mother of the 
young lady was scrofulous, and her daughter had the appearance of 
partaking largely of her constitution. J. S. WARE. 



CURIOUS CASE OF ULCERATED TEETH. 

Case 3. — Mr. S. called to have a single superior lateral incisor 
put upon a plate ; he had worn one in the same place for several 
years, and there had been a constant discharge from the gum beneath. 
On probing the opening I found what I thought to be the remains of 
the fang of the tooth which he had lost. I tried to persuade my pa- 
tient to let me lay it open with a lancet, and extract it ; but he was too 
incredulous to beheve that any part of the root remained. I then in- 
troduced with a small pointed pair of tweezers, a piece of nitrate of 
silver, and allowed it to remain for several minutes, until it partially 
dissolved, and came away. This created a new action and increased 
the discharge, so that the next day the remains of the fang came away 
covered with small specks of tartar. Two years after on re-exam- 
ining the part, I was surprised to find the place still open, and to learn 
that the discharge had been constantly kept up since the operation. 
On introducing a soft copper probe (for the want of a gold one at the 
time) I found that the discnarge came from a dead bicusped, making 
a circuit around in front of the fang of the canine, which was sound and 
healthy. 

I have since seen another c&se where the opening was at least one 
inch from the offending tooth, and a constant discharge through the 
alveolus where the root of a molar tooth had been extracted. Both of 
these cases are curious, and show the importance of a careful diagno- 
sis in cases of this kind ; lest the Dentist be deceived in the nature of 
the disease, and consequently unsuccessful in his operations for 
its cure. A. 



DRILLING A MOLAR TOOTH TO RELIEVE PAIN. 

Case 4. — In Nov. 1846, a lady called on me, and I filled for her a 
large molar tooth (front side), with gold. The decay had reached so 
near the nerve, that I did not dare to excavate the bottom of the cav- 
ity very thoroughly — tooth very tender, ancj the operation attended 
with some pain — had my suspicions that it might give her some trou- 
ble. Five months after the lady called again, with violent pain in the 
tooth, and requested me to extract it. I learned from her that it had 
always been tender to cold or hot drinks. On examining the tooth I 
found the filling so good that I recommended drilling into the cavity 
of the nerve first, and if that did not afford relief, either removing the 
filling and destroying the nerve, or extracting the tooth afterwards. 
She consented, and I passed a small drill immediately under the edge 
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of the gum, as recommended afterwards by Dr. Flagg, through the side 
of the tooth immediately into the cavity of the pulp. When it struck 
the nerve the pain was very acute. I applied a little kreosote, and in 
a few moments it subsided. Several months after I learned that the 
tooth had given no more trouble. 

This was one of those doubtful cases in which the Dental Surgeon 
is at a loss how to proceed with his operation ; whether to go on and 
thoroughly excavate the cavity, when he is almost sure that by so do- 
ing he will lay bare the pulp of the toothy and consequently be obhged 
to extirpate it before the tooth can be filled, or extract it, or to give 
the patient the benefit of the doubt which exists in his mind— that the 
decay has not quite reached the nerve* — excavate as little as possible 
without leaving soft matter near the pulp, and thoroughly fill the 
tooth, with the live nerve remaining. The latter has been recom- 
mended by Dr. Dwinelle, and has been my practice ever aince I 
commenced operating upon the teeth, and has proved successful in 
hundreds of cases where the chances were greatly in favor of com- 
pletely exposing the nerve, had all the decomposed bone been re- 
moved. 

In these cases I found my prognostics upon the condition of the tooth 
If it has never given the patient any pain or soreness in the jaw, has 
a lively, healthy color, is npt unusually painful and tender on exca- 
vating it, and presents all the usual appearances of a tooth but shghtly 
decayed, I do not hesitate to stop removing the caries, which has 
not been disturbed near the nerve, filling the cavity, taking care to pack 
the gold solid around the nerve ; but avoiding hard pressure immedi- 
ately over it, until some distance from it. On the other hand, if the 
tooth has ever been painful or sore, if aJBfected more than the sound 
teeth, by a slight blow from the handle of an instrument, if it presents 
ablaeish, livid hue, and if the decayed matter near the nerve is very 
soft and extends deep around the pulp, we may be tolerably sure that 
it is already inflamed and perhaps partially disorganized. The safest 
practice in these cases, is to extirpate the nerve at once, or, if the pa 
tient will not consent, destroy it by kreosote, or some other applica- 
tion, and afterwards fill the whole root as far as practicable. Although 
unsuccessful in the above case, I have treated many cases, appa- 
rently exactly like it, with perfect success. 

Ambler's Journal of Dental Operations, the 2d volume of which 
is now in course of publication, is a very convenient memorandum of 
operations, and account book, combining both journal and ledger. 
With this Journal and Dewar's Dental Record, a Dentist may keep a 
minute account of every operation performed during the year, and be 
able at a minutes warning, not only to tell what number of fillings he 
has put in for a patient, but the very teeth on which he has operated, 
and the identical spot upon the tooth. We recommend them to each 
Dentist not only as a convenience to himself, but as the means of ob- 
taining a vast amount of statistical information, as every page con- 
tains room for remarks upon each case. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1847. 

TO THE PATRONS OF THE DENTAL RECORDER. 

It is with much gratification and pleasure that I introduce you to 
my friend, Dr. Allen, who will in future occupy the editorial chair of 
the Dental Recorder. Dr. A. has been a faithful supporter and a 
large contributer of valuable matter for it — therefore he is well known 
to its numerous readers. 

The Recorder is an independent Journal, acknowledging no party — 
but its pages open to the free debate of subjects connected with the 
science and art of Dental Surgery, and it will no doubt continue to 
receive a liberal patronage from the Dental Surgeons of the city of 
New York, its birthplace. A Journal of this kind is very much 
w^anted, and by the combined patronage of the Dentists, can be made 
useful and interesting. Dr. A. is fully competent to the task he has 
undertaken, and will acquit himself honorably in conducting the only 
Dental Journal in the great Metropolis of America. J. S. WARE. 



TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

The growing importance of the science of Dental Surgery in the 
estimation of the public, and the great increase in the number of prac- 
titioners throughout the whole country, compared with the very inade- 
quate means which many students of the science enjoy, and the limited 
knowledge which hundreds engaged in its practice possess, seems to 
demand that the profession be supphed with such journals as. will fur- 
nish its members with the improvements and inventions which are 
constantly being made, as well as all general information of a useful 
or entertaining nature which can be collected, upon the subject. 

Until within a few years there has been little or no union among 
Dental Surgeons, and no united effort among the different members of 
the profession to collect and embody the principles of Dental Science, 
so as to form a Dental Literature for the mutual benefit of all. Each 
practitioner has had to rely upon the stock of information which he 
could obtain from his preceptor, often very scanty, and the improve- 
ments and inventions which his own ingenuity suggested in his subse- 
quent practice. 

Although much has been done by the different Societies of Surgeon 
Dentists which have been formed, as well as by the American Journal 
and Library of Dental Science and the Dental Intelligencer, there 
still remains a herculean task to be performed before an honorable and 
noble mind can say with any pride, among strangers, that he is a Dental 
Surgeon. We need more of the true esprit du corps, more love for 
our profession, and less for the dollars and cents. 
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Before the Dental Recorder was established, it was felt by many of 
our profession that a periodical was needed of a more practical char- 
acter than had before been published ; one that would report interest- 
ing cases in Denial Surgery, give different modes of operating, that 
by comparison we might be able, if possible, to get at the best, pub^ 
lish interesting statistics, and be open to communications for any mem- 
ber of the profession to advocate any theory or practice which he be- 
lieved to be good and true. To supply, in some measure, this deside- 
ratum, the Dental Recorder was started, and notwithstanding the 
opposition which it has encountered in some quarters, the neglect and 
suspicion which it has received in others, its success has been equal to 
the most sanguine anticipations of its friends and supporters. 

We regret that its former editor has determined to relinquish the 
charge of the work, and with a degree of diffidence which we cannot 
express, we have yielded to the solicitations of its friends, with the 
promise of their advice and assistance, and consented to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of continuing it. It will be our aim to pre- 
sent to our subscribers, with the beginning of each month, a sheet 
worthy of their attentive perusal. It is the intention of the editor 
that it shall be an independent and fearless journal, open to all respect- 
ful communications, from whatever source, but closed to all offensive 
personalities, unjust criticisms, and gross perversions of truth, honesty, 
and fair play, and in the interest of no one clique, party, or indi- 
vidual. 

The Dental Recorder will be open to all communications relating to 
the science of Dental Surgery, or any subject remotely connected with 
it, which is interesting to the profession ; and it is the earnest desire of 
the editor that all which are presented may be written, if they partake 
of a controversial character, in a fair, honest, and respectful style and 
manner. It will also contain notices of all new publications, with an 
analysis of their contents, and such extracts as will give the reader a 
correct idea of the character of the work. Interesting extracts will 
also be made from other periodicals, both medical and surgical, as well 
as dental. A portion of each number will also be devoted to reports 
of cases which occur in our own practice, and such as are communi- 
cated from other dentists. This we hope to make the most instructive 
portion of our work. Many operations come under our notice from 
day to day which are examples worthy of imitation. These we shall 
briefly describe, that our readers may have the benefit of them as well 
as ourself. There are others, also, which are objectionable, the faults 
of which will be pointed out, that others may avoid them. It often 
happens that when an operation fails, the patient loses his confidence 
(often very justly) in his dentist, and instead of returning to him, goes 
to another, so that Xhe one who performed it never has an opportunity 
to know whether it failed or not. These we shall describe, of course 
without the name of the dentists who performed them, with such gen- 
eral and critical remarks as are suggested to our mind by examining 
them. 
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Our city now numbers over a hundred and twenty dentists who are 
permanently located here, and who, if they would report the interest- 
ing cases of good and bad practice which come under their observa- 
tion, would make this portion of our work very interesting and in- 
structive. With the hope that these, as well as others throughout the 
country, may take an interest in the success of the Recorder, we com- 
mit it to the care of the profession. 



SMITH'S IMPROVED BLOWPIPE. 

To use the common mouth blow-pipe successfully, requires consid- 
erable practice, and a strong, healthy pair of lungs/ It is necessary 
to apply to the piece to be soldered a constant heat, which can only be 
done by acquiring the tact of inspiring air through the nostrils, while 
the cheeks are inflated with a sufficient quantity to keep up the blast 
during the act of inspiration. Besides this, it is necessary to expire 
through the nostrils as well as inspire, for the reason that the aperture 
of the blow-pipe is not of sufficient capacity to pass off the quantity of 
air expired from the lungs, as frequently as the natural function of 
respiration requires it to be renewed. In a state of health an adult re- 
spires about eighteen times in a minute ; but he could not breathe 
through a common blow-pipe one half this number of times. The 
respiration, therefore, has to be going on all the time through the nos- 
trils, while a constant blast through the blow-pipe is kept up from the 
reservoir in the mouth, or the operator will soon experience a sense of 
suffocatfon. When a large piece of work is to be soldered, requiring 
from one quarter to one half hour's constant blowing, there is also ex- 
perienced a painful sense from the constant distention of the cheeks, 
the muscles of which become very much fatigued. To obviate these 
difficulties Dr. H. Smith, of Hudson, has constructed a blow-pipe with 
a small round bellows attached to one side of it, about five inches in 
diameter, with a spiral spring so constructed within it as to close the 
bellows and expel the air with about the same power which the lungs 
would exercise. The large end of the blow-pipe is closed with a plug, 
having a valve opening inwards, to prevent the air from rushing back 
into the mouth from the force of the bellows. This improvement may 
answer a good purpose for those mechanical Dentists who experience 
difficulty in the use of the common mouth blow-pipe. 

A few of them are for sale at the store of Messrs. Jones, White & 
Co., No. 263, Broadw^ay. 



NITROUS OXIDE AS A PREVENTATIVE OF PAIN. 

There has been quite a spirited controversy going on between the 
physicians and dentists of Boston and Hartford as to who is the real 
discoverer, and entitled to the credit of preventing pain in surgical and 
dental operations. The Boston writers are divided, some contending 
that Dr. Johnson is the man, and others contending for the claims ol" 
Morton ; while Dr. Ellsworth, of Hartford, asserts that, like the Kil- 
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kenny cats, they have demohshed themselves, so that nothing is left of 
iheai but their tales. 

He asserts that all the credit is due to Dr. Wells, who as long ago 
as 1844, two years previous to Morton's success with ether, succeeded 
in extracting several teeth without any consciousness of pain in the 
patient, by the administration of nitrous oxide gas. Of course, this 
fact being once discovered, and the effects of et|her being known to be 
analogous to that of the gas, it was perfectly hatural for Morton or 
any other person to try it. These are the views of Dr. EUsw^orth, 
which we will not now stop to examine. 

In the present number of the Recorder we give an account of a 
successful painless operation performed by Dr. E. Marcy, of Hartford, 
who, we understand, is also an advocate for Dr. Wells'^ claim to the 
discovery. 

As this is an exceedingly interesting subject at the present time, and 
as many of our readers may be inclined to try the nitrous oxide, we 
give the following as the best manner of procuring this gas. The 
most convenient method of preparation is by decomposing dry nitrate 
of ammonia by heat. A common glass retort one quarter full of this 
salt, solid, and as dry as possible, should be placed over an argand or 
common alcoholic lamp, or over a small charcoal fire, and gently 
heated. 

When the temperature rises to about 400^ F., the melted materials 
begin to boil gently, and emit a whitish vapor ; the gas is then evolved 
rapidly, and may be collected over water, or received directly into a 
bladder supplied with a stop-cock, the atmospheric air being first thor- 
oughly expelled. 

The usual way of administering it is to hold the nose of the patient, 
and let him respire from and into the bag ; and the usual dose is from 
4 to 6 or 8 quarts of the gas. As disagreeable consequences some- 
times arise from its administration, we insert the following from Prof. 
Silliman, of Yale College. 

" The effects are not always agreeable. Some persons are not ex- 
cited, but are rather depressed, and also fatigued, by the constrained 
mode of breathing. Some become faint, and fall as in a fit or swoon.; 
but they- in general soon recover, as if from a troubled dream or a turn 
of nightmare ; some are rendered apparently apoplectic, and others are 
thrown into a temporary, but often violent delirium, and in such cases 
the subsiding feelings are disagreeable. There is good ground for cau- 
tion, and it would now be proper that the practice of breathing the ni- 
trous oxide should be discontinued, except for medical purposes." 

'' Among multitudes to whom f have administered this gas, about six 
out of eight have been agreeably affected ; but there has been very great 
variety in the appearances, influenced, in most cases, apparently, by the 
physical and moral temperament of the subject. I have seen not a few 
cases attended by symptoms so violent and alarming, that I have been 
very glad when they have subsided. I have personally known no in- 
stance of fatal effects, either immediate or remote; ibut some have 
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thought themselves injured for a considerable period, and it has al- 
ways been a subject of anxiety, lest some idiosyncracy should produce 
an unhappy termination." 

There are certain constitutions and temperaments to which we should 
be exceedingly unwilling to administer either the ether or the gas. 
Persons of a full habit and sanguine temperament, with a natural de- 
termination of blood to the brain, are often very disagreeably affected 
by it. We have seen some alarming cases of this kind. Where there 
is a plethoric condition of the body, with short neck, and other indica- 
tions of apoplexy, we should consider it hazardous to give either. Fe- 
males far advanced in pregnancy, and persons laboring under either 
acute or chronic disease of the lungs, or any of the vital organs, or 
functional derangement of the heart and arteries, might be dangerous- 
ly affected by it. To such we would not recommend its use ; but to 
persons in health, and possessing none of the above peculiarities, we 
should not hesitate to administer it, although we have always thought 
that the extraction of a single tooth, under ordinary circumstances, was 
not a surgical operation of sufficient magnitude to warrant the trouble 
and inconvenience of administering even a glass of brandy and water. 

THE AMALGAM CONTROVERSY. 

The discussion relative to the propriety of using amalgam for fill- 
ing teeth, which had its origin in the supposed cause of the death of a 
gentleman in Massachusetts, continues to drag its slow length along, 
through the advertising columns of our city papers. We are as fond 
as any one of a racy, argumentative controversy, which is calculated 
to elicit new truths, or throw new light upon any subject connected 
with our profession ; but when, like the present dispute, upon the 
merits of amalgam, it becomes, in the very commencement, more 
personal than professional, where men already established seek to 
make themselves more conspicuous by depreciating the merits of 
others, and those who are younger in the profession strive to promote 
their own elevation by detracting, in turn, from the well-earned repu- 
tation of their seniors, we consider it only as a new system of adver- 
tising, which is disreputable to all concerned, and only tends to bring 
the Dental Art into disgrace and ridicule with the public. As a gen- 
eral rule, we may say that no professional controversy should be car* 
ried on in the newspapers which is not of sufficient interest to the 
readhig public to induce the editors to admit it into their columns 
without fee or bribe. Advertising can never prove any thing ; for, 
besides the fact that editors, in these days, feel at liberty to admit 
falsehood as well as truth, (witness the advertisements in most of our 
daily papers,) the man who has the longest purse will in the end gain 
the advantage, by publishing in those papers which have the largest 
circulation, regardless of the shilling a line which it costs him, and 
always having the last word. 

Since the announcement of the death of Mr. Ames, there has been 
nothing published to show that he was '' killed by bad dentistry," 
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except a letter from himself, dated in Paris, Oct. 10, 1840, about seven - 

years previous to his decease, in which he states that the physicians '% 
then attending him said he was thoroughly salivated, and without 
doubt from the cement in his teeth. Admitting this to be true, is 
there sufficient evidence that this simple salivation caused his death 
near seven years afterwards ? for we can see no other cause arising 
from the effects of amalgam, as it was immediately removed from his 
teeth. In opposition to this, we have the opinion of Drs. Bemis and 
Flint, the one his attending and the other consulting physician for 
some time after his return, that the amalgam had no agency in caus- 
ing his disease. This is all that we have been able to sift from the 
mass of chaff and dust which has been blown about our eyes and 
ears for the last three months. The opinions and assertions on the 
one side are balanced, in the absence of facts and arguments, by those 
of the other. 

We hoped when the contest was confined to Drs. Parmly and Ba- 
ker, two able champions, that something would be elicited which 
would throw light upon the question of the fitness or unfitness of 
amalgam for filling teeth ; a question which has divided the Dentists 
for a long time. At one time there was a prospect that the merits of 
the article would be fairly canvassed. Dr. Parmly put certain ques- 
tions to Dr. Baker upon the properties and effects of the article when 
used for filling teeth, under various circumstances; and he soon an- 
swered them fairly and unequivocally, giving the result of his experi- 
ence in the article for the last ten years. Those answers Dr. P. has 
never noticed, as we expected he would do at the time, probably be- 
cause Dr. B. saw fit to connect with them certain irrelevant matter, 
which was displeasing and disrespectful personally to Dr. Parmly. 

These questions and answers have all been published in the Re- 
corder, and should any thing more appear worthy to be transcribed 
into its pages, it will be done. 

There is no subject connected with Dental Surgery of such absorb- 
ing interest at the present time as that of amalgam for filling teeth. 
There are many Dentists whose minds are not made up upon this 
subject, and who use it, if at all, with fear and trembling, know^ing 
that a certain class who believe it injurious to the teeth and general 
health, are using all their influence, not only against the practice, but 
also against the men, declaring that they have no confidence in any per- 
son who will use it, saying that it is better than gold. Wliy do they 
not except those who use it, and admit its inferiority to gold ? 

We never heard of any Dentist who said it was better than 
gold, where he supposed he could preserve a tooth for any length 
of time with goldy with the exception of the Craucows and Mo^ 
lans. Only in cases where they cannot use gold successfully 
do they recommend amalgam as better than gold. Now it is the 
misfortune that many professing Dentists, who are not skilled in the 
use of gold or tin, and consider cases too difKcult to be attempted with 
either, which others find no difficulty in filling successfully with gold^ 
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use the amalgiam to a great extent, ruining the appearance of the 
teeth, and bringing themselves and the practice into disrepute. 

Many others, seeing the great abuse of the ailicle by this very class 
of Dentists, feel that inasmuch as so little good and so much harm 
may be done with it, it is expedient to discountenance its use altogeth- 
er. Such, if we understand him right, is Dr. Flagg's opinion. 

The great question, however, to be settled is, whether it will pro- 
duce the specific effects of mercury upon the constitution, and if so, 
in what proportion of cases. Until the Dentists and physicians have 
settled this point, there is certainly some risk in using the material; 
and although it may not be very great, yet there are few, we think,, 
who would knowingly subject their patients to even a slight chance of 
salivation to save a doubtful tooth, or put a few dollars in their pockets. 
The Recorder will be open to, and solicits any communications which 
throw any light upon this subject, or any other connected with our 
profession. 

DENTAL DEPOTS. 

Nothing shows plainer the great increase in the public demand for 
operations upon the teeth, than the number of furnishing stores which 
have sprung up in our large cities within the last few years. Ten 
years since there was not such a thing known, and only two or three 
places where a miserable assortment of teeth could be found. We 
were fi'equently obliged to spend more time in running about the city 
to find teeth of a certain color, or form, than was required to fit them 
to the mouths of our patients, and after all our trouble, were often 
compelled to insert those which were wholly unlit, so miserable was 
the assortment to select from. If we wished the most ordinary kind 
of instrument, we then had to make a pattern and wait for it to be 
made, and so of almost every article used in the practice of Surgical 
or Mechanical Dentistry. Now we have some ten or twelve extensive 
establishments where almost all the materials needed by the Dentist, 
from the wax used in taking the first impression for artificial teeth, to 
the rouge for polishing the plates when finished, can be found on 
sale. 

Extensive assortments of artificial teeth can be found at the old-es- 
tablished stands of Messrs. Stockton & Co., Alcock, and Jones, White 
& Co., and also at those of more recent date, of Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. Buskey, whose names will be found by referring to our adver- 
tising sheet. In the stores of Chevalier and Goulding the eve is 
dazzled by the bright and shining rows of all the dental instruments 
now in common use, while they, with Mr. Morson, who has been long 
and favorably known in New York, are ever ready to manufacture, to 
order, any new and peculiar pattern that may be required, at the short- 
est notice, and in a manner not to be surpassed in any part of the 
world. Our cutlers and our manufacturers of incorruptible teeth have 
frequent orders from London and Paris, and various other cities on the 
Continent of Europe, 
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Our old friend Kearsing is at his long-established stand in Reade 
street, doing all he can to suppress the use of annalgam, by supplying 
the profession with most excellent gold and staniel foil. 

Mr, Cottier, also, and a half a score of others, are making it in large 
quantities, for supplying the retailers throughout the country. To the 
Dentists in the South and West we would say, that there is no place 
in the country where they will find a more extensive assortment of 
stock and instruments required in their practice, than in New York, 
nor a more clever and gentlemanly set of men to deal with. 



Our Second Volume. — The present number commences the sec- 
ond volume of the New York Dental Recorder, and should have 
made its appearance on the first of September ; but owing to various 
delays and disappointments, beyond our control, it became so late in 
the month before it could be printed, that it was thought best to begin 
the volume on the first of October. 

In comphance with the wishes of many of our subscribers, we have 
enlarged the work to double the size of last year, and improved the 
appearance by the addition of a neat colored cover. In consequence 
of these changes, we are obliged to raise the price to Two Dollars 
per annum, which, considering the limited circulation that a work 
of this kind must necessarily have, is as low as it can possibly be 
published. 

The Dental Recorder will make its appearance on the first of every 
month, and that all the members of our profession m.ay see a speci- 
men of the work and have an opportunity of subscribing, the present 
number will be sent to every Dentist whose address we have been 
able to obtain, throughout the country. Should it meet with their ap- 
probation, we shall be thankful for their patronage. No effort shall 
be wanting on our part to make it interesting and instructive to its 
readers. ** 

To avoid the trouble and vexation of collecting, we have determined 
to conduct it on the cash principle, and shall not, therefore, forward 
the second number until w^e receive the amount of subscription. 
Dentists who are forwarding orders to Messrs. Jones, White & Co., 
James Alcock, J. D. Chevalier, or Joseph T. Murphy, may enclose 
the amount of their subscriptions to either of the above-named gen- 
tlemen, who are authorized to receive it for the work. All communi- 
ca,tions to the Editor must be post paid. 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF MINERAL TEETH. 

It is now about ten years since any improvement of consequence 
has been ma'de in the quality of this indispensable article, by those 
who have manufactured them for sale to the profession. It is true 
that a few dentists have succeeded in producing some most admira- 
ble imitations of the natural organs for their private practice, but a 
very small advance has been made by those who supply the Dentists. 
From the year eighteen thirty five to thirty eight, Messrs. Stockton 
and Alcock, made rapid advancement towards perfection, but since 
that time the object seems to have been more the reduction of price 
than the improvement of quality; this may have been for their inter- 
est, but I canViot think so. 

We ought to have a good assortment of molar teeth made of the 
strongest material possible, even at the sacrifice of color. As they 
are usually made, they cannot be depended upon for mastication (un- 
less made very large,) and are much inferior to the old manufacture in 
strength. Mohu* teeth for the upper jaw should be of different shape 
for opposite sides of the mouth. There should likewise be some im- 
proved means of fastening them to the plate. I have in my possession 
some old French teeth, which have fa-stenings different from what I 
had seen before, and which seem to me fully as strong, if not stronger 
than ours, and are entirely concealed from view. I had great difficul- 
ty in removing them from the plate, which I had bought for old gold, 
and did not succeed in a single instance without crushing the tooth, 
which owing to its great strength was not easily done. 

I have been for some years in hopes that our enterprising manufac- 
turers would discover a method of coloring ihe front teeth in the body 
instead of the enamel. I am aware that I shall be answered that Eu- 
ropean manufacturers have already done so, but their teeth are, not- 
withstanding, inferior to ours. In some respects, this is true but not 
in all. The appearance of Mr. Ash's London teeth is admirable, 
but they are more brittle even than ours. The glassy surface of the 
American teeth, is a serious objection to their natural appearance, but 
can be easily obviated (in some,) by rubbing their surface with emery, 
but this in many cases changes their color. All these objections to 
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the mineral teeth manufactured in this country, can, and will soon be 
obviated by some manufacturer more enterprising than the rest, if the 
Dentists will do their duty. F. H. C. 

The above suggestions are, most of them, good and true, and we 
commend them to the attention of the manufacturers of mineral teeth ; 
but on this subject, as on many others, it is much easier, we imagine, 
to find fault and suggest improvements than to carry out those sugges- 
tions in practice, 'fhere are many difficullies in ihe way of making 
perfect imitations of any of the works of nature, and in none greater 
than in imitating the natural teeth. The two principal materials which 
enter into ihe composition of mineral or porcelain teeth, if we right- 
ly understand the matter, are Spar and Clay, or Kaolin, and which 
may be said to produce contradictory effects in the teeth, the former 
giving translucency and a peculiar vital appearance, and the latter 
strength and opacity. If the Spar preponderates, we have a clear 
translucent tooth, but too frail for the purposes of mastication ; if the 
Clay, we secure a greater amount of strength but sacrifice beauty. 

Now as the front teeth are the ones most exposed when mounted, 
and in the mouth, and at the same time less used for mastication, it is 
all important that they should be as perfect an imitation of nature, as 
is possible to make, even at^ the sacrifice of a part of the strength, 
while the molares and bicuspides, being less exposed and having most 
of the work to perform, should be made as strong as possible at the 
expense of beauty. If ,this plan could be pursued, and not have the 
difference so great that the work would look bad when the two kinds 
were mounted together; an advantage might be gained over the pres- 
ent way of making them all alike ; at the same time, the wires in the 
double plate teeth should be increased to double the size of ihose now 
used, and inserted as deep as possible into the body of the tooth. 

Editor Recorder. 



WESTCOOT ON DWINELLE. 

It will be recollected by the readers of the Recorder, that in a for- 
mer number there was re-published an article, purporting to have been 
read before the American Society of Dental Surgeons, by W. H. 
Dwindle, upon the preparation of a cavity in a tooth preparatory to fill- 
inor, with some queries upon the propriety of the practice ti)ere recom- 
mended, and strictures upon the Society for allowing members to de- 
part in some cases, from what is generally received as correct practice, 
and not permitting them to do so in others ; in other words allowing 
them to think for themselves on some subjects, and denying them that 
privilege on others. 

Dr. Dwindle recommends where a tooth is decayed to the dental pulp, 
that the Dentist stop excavating when he comes near the nerve and 
proceed to fill the tooth, ^taking care however, especially if the parts 
are much softened immediately over the nerve, to skilfully build an 
arch over that point so as to enable it to resist the severe pressure of 
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filling, finishing, &c." He further says, ^^Here, then, we have actual 
decay sealed up wiihin the centre of ihe tooth, and that too, in unme- 
diate contact with the nerve !'"' He relates a case where a tooth of his 
own was treated in this way by Dr. Westcoot nearly three years be- 
fore, from which he had never experienced the least inconvenience. 

As this subject of filling teeth without destroying the nerve, when it 
is actually reached by the caries, has occupied the atienlion of many 
Dentists of late, and 'is of great importance to the profession, we copy 
the remarks of Dr. Westcoot, in the March number of the American 
Journal of Dental Surgery. — Editor Recorder. 

Correction. — The American Society appoint several members, 
from year to year, to prepare essays to be read at the next annual 
meeting, and these papers, whether they are read or not, have general- 
ly been published as read before the Society. In the 1st number of 
vol. 7, *'A Dissertation on the Preparation of a Cavity in a Tooth, 
Preparatory to Plugging," by W. H. Dwinelle, is published as having 
been read before the Society. This paper was not read, and of course 
did not come before the Society or its members till after it was pub- 
lished. 

Our name having been connected with a peculiar practice advoca- 
ted by the author, we have many times, since its appearance in the 
Journal, been asked whether the practice spoken of by Dr. D., was 
our practice under similar circumstances, or whether we would remove 
all soft bone, if by so doing we should probably expose the nerve of 
the tooth. There is evidently some misunderstanding upon this sub- 
ject. If Dr. D. means, by his description, bone whicU is actually de- 
composed, as constituting the only covering of the nerve, I most unhes- 
itatingly demur to his position, either in regard to its admissibility, or 
to being made authority in his, or in any other case, for such a prac- 
tice. 

A tooth, as all are aware, is made up of earth and animal matter. 
The earthy portion, which is mainly lime, may be wholly dissolved 
and removed by an acid, and still the tooth retain its form entire, while 
it is kept moist. 

In excavating a cavity, if we leave a portion lying in immediate 
contact with the nerve, which has been deprived of its lime by the ac- 
tion of an acid, it is not in a condition to retain its form, after the mois- 
ture is excluded by a plug, and, although decay, strictly speaking, 
would not probably go on, yet there would undoubtedly bea contrac- 
tion of this cartdaginous jportion of the bone, incompatible with the 
safety of ihe tooth. 

The effect would be like drying apiece of cartillage under any other 
circumstances — in other words, it would not occupy the space it did 
before.* Now, if this should happen in immediate contact with the 

* We clo not think tliat any shrinkage conhl take place in the decomposed bone re- 
maining in a tooth after it was fiUed, so as to exclude the fluids from the mouth. Every 
part of a tooth while it remains in situ, is permeated by the natural moisture of the 
tooth. Whether a tooth is dead or alive, so long as it remains in the mouth, it is moist 
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nerve, it would, undoubtedly, give rise to trouble. If it did not reach 
the nerve, it could, and of course should, be removed. We are now 
speaking of bone which is actually deconaposed. But ihe bone of a 
tooih may become discolored^ wliile not ihe slightest decomposition 
has taken place ; and should ihis c[\^co\ox^^^O)^^ without decomposition^ 
be present, and extend even to the nerve, we should have no hesita- 
tion in filling the tooth without removing it, in case it could not be 
removed without exposing the nerve. Tins discolored portion is fre- 
quently as hard as any other portion of the tooth. 

We filled a tooth not a week since, where the bone had been stained 
by an amalgam plug, and this discoloration extended far bej^ond the 
decay, and it would have been impossible to remove the entire discol- 
oration without endangering the nerve, yet we had no hesitation in 
filling it. In this case there was no chance for alteration of structure 
in any portion which was left-^certainly no chance for farther decay 
or decomposition of the tooth. As we do not care to have our views 
mistaken in regard to the operation of plugging teeth, we will state 
that we regard the three following items actually essential to every 
perfect filling : 

1st. That every particle oi decomposed hone should be removed, 
and especially if it is in the immediate vicinity of the nerve. 

2d. That foil should always be put in perfectly dry, and free from 
dust or any extraneous matter. 

3d. That the plug should be perfectly solidified in every part, and 
of course entirely impermeable to fluids. 

How much others may differ from us we cannot say, but we are 
willing this should stand as our recorded and unvarying opinion. We 
may, and probably shall, in a subsequent number of the Journal, give 
our reasons at length for entertaining these views. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Upon the Importance and Value of a Knowledge of the Collateral 
Branches of Medicine and Surgery, in connection \siith Dentis- 
try. By James Robinson, D. D. S.,^ London. 

To prove the importance and value of a general knowledge of medi- 
cine and surgery to the dental praciilioner, we have only to refer to 
those cases, and ihey are by no means of unfrequent occurrence, in 
which an affeclion of the dental organs arises from, and is dependant 
on some gastric or constitutional irritation or derangement ; for, al- 
though some diseases of the teeth are strictly idiopathic, arising in 
and being cor^fined to, those organs, there are others, obscure in their 
origin, intricate in their symptoms, and whose character, at different 
periods, is varied and uncertain. 

The first description of these cases may, it is true, be successfully 

and sliriiiks, and cracks when removed and suffered to drv. Hence tlie necessity of 
preserving natural incisors in some fluid, if we wish to re-insert them. Besides if the 
remaining portion of caries should shrink, it would be less likely to press upon and ins- 
tate the nerve, than if it retained its original form and size. 
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managed without any great amount of physiolosrical or pathological 
knowledge ; but in ihe second, the case is different, and unless the 
practitioner possess a general acquaintance, not only with these branch- 
es of science, but with nnedicine and surgery, he will be unable to 
combat the disease himself, and equally incompetent to decide when 
it may be necessary to call in the aid of a professor of medicine and 
surgery, to assist in its management. 

To illustrate these opinions, we have only to name odontalgia, for 
instance, independent of its accession as an idiopathic disease, which is 
by no means confined to local causes, but frequently resulting from a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs, at others, from constitutional irri- 
tation, and, occasionally, as an accompaniment, if not a symptom, of 
pregnancy ; while again, in some of the more complicated dental af- 
fections, it occasionally occurs, that cause and effect are so intimately 
blended by their action and reaction on each other, that an extensive 
knowledge of general physiology and pathology, combined with a dis- 
criminating judgment, are essential to a correct diagnosis, and no in- 
considerable amount of medical and surgical knowledge is necessary 
to their treatment. 

The frequent occurrence of these cases in practice, must be more 
than sufficient to convince the most sceptical that the dentist should 
adopt an extensive range of study ; that d. general knowledge of every 
branch of science that can have relation to any one of these cases, is 
essential to the accomplished dental practitioner, and that no person, 
however talented he may be in every other respect, can be said to be 
properly educated, the superstructure of whose knowledge has not 
been based upon an acquaintance with physiology and anatomy. 

How is it possible that the dentist should be prepared to know the 
mal-position of parts, unless he be acquainted with their natural ones ; 
how can he ascertain their morbid, and in some cases complicated ac- 
tion, unless he has a knowledge of their normal duties, and the laws by 
which they are governed ? How can he combat disease, when he is 
ignorant of, and incompetent to investigate its cause ? 

It may be conceded, that in simple idiopathic diseases of the teeth, 
only a small amount of physiological and surgical knowledge is abso- 
lutely necessary ; but even in these, the practice of the educated and 
scientific dentist will be the most decisive, satisfactory and beneficial. 

Anatomy teaches the structure and position of the diflferent parts of 
the body ; physiology, their uses and employment. Now, while it 
might be assumed, prHma faciay that it would be of no advantage to 
the practitioner, whose duties, strictly speakirg, are confined to the 
head and face, to study all the various complications of general anato- 
my ; while it may be thought that the scr:icture of the foot or the 
mechanism of the wrist have little to do with diseases of the teeth and 
mouth, w^e find such, however, is not the case, and we fearlessly as- 
sert that it is impossible to perfectly understand the one, without a 
general acquaintance with the other. 

The importance of anatomy to the surgeon, is admitted by all ; 
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what would be thought of that man, who, because he did not intend to 
practise as a dentist or oculist, onaitled the mouth and the eye from 
the range of his studies ; and yet, too frequently, a similar" plan is 
adopted by the dentist, who confines his studies entirely to the teeth. 
The science of anatomy must be studied as a whole ; neither is or can 
there be a line of demarcation at which the anatomy of the dentist ter- 
minates. The nerves and blood-vessels that supply the teeth and 
mouth are derived originally from the same source, subject to the same 
laws, and have the same intercommunications and sympathies as those 
that supply the other parts of the body, and these can only be prop- 
erly understood by a general knowledge of the whole. 

The anatomy of the head and face must unquestionably form the 
leading and paramount study of the dentist, as it is to these parts his 
professional duties are more particularly addressed, and which are com- 
posed of a variety of bones minutely supplied with nerves and blood- 
vessels, and possessing some of the most intricate muscular arrange- 
ments in the body. The parts afford an interesting field for study and 
observation, but the studies of the deiitist must not end here, for such is 
the sympathetic communication between these parts and the rest of 
the body, that cases of odontalgia frequently occur from the applica- 
tion of cold to the lower, or some specific irritation of the upper ex- 
tremities, cases in which relief is not to be obtained by operating di- 
rectly on the parts affected, but by general or constitutional treatment. 
We know, also, that in these and similar cases, tooth after tooth has 
been extracted in the abortive attempt to afford relief, while from the 
want of general knowledge on the part of the practitioner, the real 
cause of the disease and legitimate means of cure have been complete- 
ly overlooked. 

Again, there are other cases in which a knowledge of general anato- 
my becomes more decidedly evident, in which disease of the teeth may 
be traced to some functional derangement, and in which, unless the 
practitioner has an aquaintance with general physiology, he must be 
perfectly helpless. 

Nor must we forget that while the morbid state of other parts may 
give rise to diseases of the teeth — diseases of these organs have a re- 
ciprocal action producing affections of the eye, the ear, and the stom- 
ach, the rationale of which may be traced by a knowledge of the in- 
tercommunication of the nerves of the respective parts, but must be 
inexplicable to thosfc unacquainted with their structure. 

Aware of their par\s, how ridiculous would a dental practitioner ap- 
pear, in replying to a i^ries of questions relative to the above subject, 
if he were to say, "Oh my knowledge is confined only to the teeth^ 
the nerves of which possibly may communicate with those of other 
parts, but of the nature and extent of their communication I am igno- 
rant ;" and yet were some practitioners to exercise as much candor as 
they do quackery, such a confession would be of no unfrequent occur- 
rence. 
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As then it is impossible to define where the line of demarcation ter- 
minates, or how far, or in what case an extensive knowledge of anatomy 
may come into request to the advantage of the patient, and the repu- 
tation of the practitioner — the dentist who proposes to practice, scien- 
tifically, should not be content with a mediocre knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but sluiy anatomy, physiology and pathology as the ground work 
of his profession. Keeping in mind that it is impossible to separate 
these studies into parts, as reasonably might a person expect to un- 
derstand the geographical position of England, while ignorant of the 
relative position of other countries, as a dentist to make any advan- 
tageous use of an isolated portion of anatomy and physiology. These 
studies, then, must be considered as a whole and in connection with 
each other, and inseparable, and as such consitute the foundation on 
which the particular professional superstructure must henceforth be 
built. 

For, however accurate our acquaintance with the parts of which the 
human body is composed, it would be of comparatively little value if 
unaccompanied by a knowledge of their uses and employments ; so 
that anatomy may be considered as the handmaid of physiology which 
gives this information, whilst physiology may be described as teach- 
ing the uses of the different parts of the human body in their normal 
state. 

It is asserted by some, of not very liberal or comprehensive minds, 
that a knowledge of general anatomy and physiology is unnecessary to 
the dental practitioner.. We would ask, do not the teeth form a part 
of the animal economy ; are they not like other parts formed from the 
general sy&tem ; are they not supplied with blood-vessels and nerves 
from the same general sources ; are they not acted upon by constitu- 
tional weakness or derangement, impaired by the influences of gene- 
ral ill health, and in some instances destroyed by the effects of gene- 
ral disease ? A course of mercury carried beyond a certain extent, 
loosens and destroys the teeth, though it does not come into absolute 
contact with them, but is carried into the system by means of the ab- 
sorbent glands ; some putrid diseases act in the same manner by vitia- 
ting the fluids of the mouth ; indeed, most complaints, it is well known, 
have more or less influence on these organs. How is the first process 
of their formation, their shedding and reproduction, to be understood 
excepting by the aid of physiology ? Did the teeth form an isolated 
portion of the human economy, were they not dependent on the great 
reservoir for their supply of blood, were their nerves not derived from 
the same universal source as those of other parts of the body, one might 
require the duty of the dentist to begin and end with the teeth ; but 
while, on the contrary, they are subject to the same general influences 
of health and disease, dental surgery imperatively demands an intimate 
acquaintance with those general laws by which the animal economy 
is regulated. 

The natural step from physiology, or the normal duties of the differ- 
ent parts, is to pathology, which treats of their diseased actions and 
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changes, and as it is innpossible to understand the latter, without an 
acquaintance with the former, so would that be of little avail unless 
supported by its fellow science, for how could we possibly distinguish 
the morbid action of parts, if we are unacquainted with their healthy 
duties. How separate sympathetic, or idiopathic complaints, from or- 
ganic or structural disease, unless by an intimate acquaintance with 
the symptoms and appearances that mark the influence. 

Thus, then, while by the aid of anatomical knowledge, we at once 
ascertain any mal-position of parts, while pathology points out the 
changes and ravages caused by disease, still, unless a knowledge of 
physiology be combined so as to understand not only the natural func- 
tions and duties of the different parts, but the various processes by 
which they are originally found and by which nature assists in refusing 
any derangement from their normal state, the dentist will practice in 
the dark, his means of diagnosis and of cure will be equally hmited 
and unscientific, instead of being able to assist nature and take advan- 
tage of her efforts, he will be in constant danger of contravening them, 
the most simple cases may be converted into serious ones, and the re- 
sults of his practice will be as unsatisfactory as the practice itself is 
deficient in reason and science. 

It might be thought, a priori, that a knowledge of those parts to which 
the practice of a dentist is restricted, is all that is necessary, and were 
these parts free from constitutional influence, were they independent 
of the other parts of the body, such might be the case, but the reverse 
of this is the fact, the formation of a tooth or the reproduction of any 
of the soft parts of the mouth requires the whole machinery of the hu- 
man economy. 

It is true that the medical and, strictly speaking, surgical knowledge 
of the dentist may not be frequently required, that he may not in many 
cases be called upon to exercise a general plan of treatment, as custom 
transfers the cases in which this is required (at least so far as the gen- 
eral treatment and the more formidable operations on the jaws are 
concerned) to the physician and operating surgeon, still, however, he 
must possess a certain amount of general knowledge and information, 
or he will be unable to distinguish the cases that legitimately come 
under his care, from those in which it is customary to call in the aid 
of a practitioner of medicine or surgery. 

We commend the above article, by Dr. Robinson, author of a valuable 
practical work on surgical and mechanical Dentistry, to the attention 
of all students and young dental practitioners. It is a common thing 
for those who have never paid much attention to the study of medicine, 
to depreciate its value to Dentists ; but such persons are not compe- 
tent to judge of the advantage derived from it. Only those who pos- 
sess it know its value, and the satisfaction which the practicing Den- 
tist derives from possessing it. — Ed* Rec. 
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RECORDS OF PRACTICE. 

To the Editor of the Dental Recorder. 

Case 5th. — At a recent interview with several of my professional 
brethren in New York, they were pleased lo request for publication, a 
statement of facts in reference to the durability of an an:ialgam filhng, 
which was inserted in one of my teeth some years since. While I 
would by no means engage in any controversy, or say aught to en- 
courage the indiscriminate use of silver amalgam in the filling of ca- 
rious teeth, I do not feel at liberty to withhold any facts which may 
be deemed to shed even a ray of light on the propriety or impropriety 
of its use. 

Some twenty years since, I was under the necessity of procuring 
the extraction of the first lower molar tooth, on the right side. This 
exposed to view a large carious patch on the anterior side of the ad- 
joining molar tooth, which was found to be very sensative, and the 
touch of an instrument to any part of the diseased surface could hardly 
be endured. It was cleansed however, as well as its condition v^ould 
permit, and filled first with gold, and subsequently with tin foil. Its 
decay was but partially arrested ; and in course of four or five years 
it had become so annoying that I again visited a professional friend 
with a view to its extraction. At this time, the cavity already men- 
tioned, had considerably enlarged, the outer surface of the tooth next 
the cheek, was also much decayed, and a snaall cavity was found in 
the centre of its grinding surface. The nervous pulp w^as not exposed, 
but every part of the diseased surface was sensative to the touch of an 
instrument, and for some time the contact of any thing sweet had pro- 
duced exquisite pain. In this condition it was found impossible so to 
excavate the cavities as to render the filling with either gold or tin foil 
at all practicable. Instead, however, of extracting the tooth, my friend 
suggested the propriety of experimenting with the silver amalgam. 
Although I had never used it in my own practice, and was much pre- 
judiced against the article ; I consented to do so. The three cavities 
were as well cleansed as their sensitive condition would permit, and 
then filled with the cement prepared from the filings of silver coin 
and mercury, from which care was taken to expel all the minute air 
bubbles and the superfluous mercury removed by pressure. No pain 
w^as produced at the time, nor did any follow the operation. I expe- 
rienced no further inconvenience from the contact of sweet substances, 
and the tooth has remained in the same condition to the present time. 
The fillings have become blackened upon the surface, and the tooth 
at some points partially discolored. Nothing like the constitutional 
effects of Mercury has been experienced at any time, and now, after 
the lapse, as near as I can recollect, of about fifteen years, the tooth 
bids fair to do as good service as other teeth which were filled with 
gold at the same time. 

In deciding the utility of improvements in practical dentistry, as 
well as in any of the arts or sciences, I regard the collection of facts 
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as of much more importance to the profession, than the collection of 
opinions. From one we are enabled to deduct legitimate conclusions, 
while from the other, we must necessarily feel uncertain how far they 
have been influenced by self interest, prejudice, or preconceived opin- 
ions. H. 
New York, Oct. 17th 1847. 



[communicated.] 

ADMINISTRi\.TION OF ETHER. 

Case 6th. — Doct. G., Dentist, from the interior of the state, called 
on me for the purpose of having thirteen teeth extracted. The gums 
had been diseased for along time, and an abruption of the alveoli grad- 
ually going on until the six front leeth in the upper jaw had fallen and 
projected so much as to disfigure the mouth, and cause quite an im- 
pediment to his articulation. The lower ones also, in front, were quite 
loose, and one had been removed. After inhaling the ether from the 
glass globe about one minute, I commenced removing the upper 
leeth first, and took them out as fast as possible, one after the other, 
without any apparent sensation on the part of the patient, until the in- 
cisories and cuspidati had all been removed. I then commenced upon 
the lower ones and removed seven there, including the two bicuspides 
on one side. This is the largest number that I have ever taken from 
the mouth of a patient at one inhalation, and the effects of the ether 
had so far passed away before the three last were extracted, that the 
Doctor experienced a slight sensation when they were removed. Just 
as the last one was taken away, he exclaimed "Go on and extract the 
upper ones ;" but the work was already done without his knowledge. 

The most novel part of the operation, however, had been performed 
already by the Doctor himself. He had anticipated the deformity 
and embarrassment which the loss of his teeth would occasion him, 
and as he could not literally obey the injunction "Physician heal thy- 
self," he had endeavored to provide a remedy, by preparing two sets 
of artificial teeth before leavin^r home. An impression had been taken, 
and the leeth cut from the plaster cast so as to make it resemble, as 
near as possible, the form of his own jaws, after the teeth were removed, 
and the plate, clasps and teeth were adjusted to this cast. After the 
bleeding had stopped he took these plates from his pocket, and with a 
slight bending of the clasps adjusted them in his mouth. The fit was 
better than many that are set, after the mouth has had months to heal, by 
men who boast of the perfection of their workmanship. There is a 
difference of opinion among those who are in the practice of adminis- 
tering ether, about the best method of giving it to the patient. Some 
prefer to saturate a sponge, and put it to the mouth and nose of the pa- 
tient, while others continue to use the inhaler. Dr. Morton I am told, 
has abandoned the instrument and uses the sponge. I have tried both 
and give the preference to the instrument. According to my experi- 
ence it takes lese than half the tims, (from one to three minutes gene- 
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rally is sufficient,) and a much less quantity of ether, which of course 
makes it less disagreeable about the house. Nor have I found 
any disagreeable effects to follow from the use of the instrument, more 
than when the sponge is substituted, if the opening is large enough to 
allow the atmospheric air to pass freely into the globe. I have re- 
moved the valve from the opening which admits the air, leaving an 
orifice about the size of my finger. 

Many Dentists, owing to the slight difficulties and embarrassments 
which attend their first efforts in the use of ether, abandon it altogeth- 
er. I did so myself for a time, but on resuming it again, 1 found that af- 
ter a liltle experience and perseverance, all those difficulties vanished, 
and I now administer it with as uniform success, as attends any other 
operation upon the mouth. Patients who have inhaled it are general- 
ly highly gratified, and often express a determination never to submit 
to another operation without first taking the ether. 

Doct. C. C. Allen,— Dear Sir,— Rev. T. J. Devan, missionary 
from China, and formerly in the practice of medicine in this city, 
having recently returned in consequence of ill health, has kin-dly fur- 
nished me with the results of his observations on dental practice among 
the native Chinese. You will notice that the class of operators which 
he describes never use "amalgam of any kind," not even "Chinese ce- 
ment," and thus are never liable to kill or salivate their patients. 
Such a safe course certainly deserves commendation and might well 
be imitated by all "Doctors of Dental Surgery." 

The styptical operation to which he refers is generally omitted by 
our profession, but is universally practiced by Chinese Surgeons, 
without regard to the "idiosyncrasy" of the constitution. Accept my 
best wishes for the success of the Recorder. 

Yours truly, Geo. E. Hawes. 

New York, Oct. 16th, 1847. 

My Dear Doctor, — Not long since, you expressed to me a desire 
to know something of dental practice, and indeed all kinds of medical 
practice, as employed by the native Chinese. My intercourse with the 
people brought me very little in contact with the practitioners of Den- 
tistry, nevertheless, the most casual observer cannot fail in noticing 
as he walks the streets of Canton, that tliere are those who follow the 
art as an exclusive means of subsistence. Many of the Dentists are 
seen setting on the pavement of the street with a string of decayed 
teeth lying before them, as a token to passers by, that for some three 
or four cents, they are ready to remove a tooth. 

The Chinese have a 'peculiar dread of the sight of blood, hence 
when the Demist knocks out 'a. tooth, (for they do not extract them as 
far as I am aware) an assistant stands by ready with some styptic to 
fill up the alveolar cavity and arrest the hemorrhage. The people to 
a certain extent became aware that at my dispensary I extracted teeth, 
and the superiority of my process over the rude and painful method 
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practised by their dentists, would have procured me as much practice 
as any man could wish, had I been willing to spend my time in that 
way. I frequently had occasion after having extracted a tooth from 
a Chinaman to notice his great anxiety to have something crammed 
into the alveolar cavity to stanch the hemorrhage, and sometimes great 
apprehension was expressed, lest the loss of a tea spoonfuU of blood 
might produce fatal or serious consequences. 

With regard to filUng teeth, I believe no such process is kno^n 
among the Chinese, at least I have never heard of it in the South 
province of that Empire. They insert teeth very seldom. I have had 
an opportunity to examine a case which indeed appeared to be as 
neatly done as their mode of operation would permit. A strong silk 
thread is wound lightly about the neck of the natural tooth which is to 
be inserted, and the ends are wound about the necks of the sound teeth on 
either side. They know nothing of inserting teeth fastened to a plate. 

Caries of the teeth is very rare among the Chinese, although not 
more than one in a hundred uses a tooth brush, and none think of re- 
moving the tartar that gathers about the teeth. I have seen the latter 
so encrusted upon these organs as to reach to the level of the crown of 
the teeth, and at the same time so imbedded in the gums as to keep 
up a constant ulceration of them, and all this without any perceptible 
inconvenience to the person. It is my belief that this exemption from 
caries arises in a great measure from the fact that a Chinaman never 
takes any thing cold in his mouth ; his food, his v/ine or his tea, the 
latter of which is almost his hourly beverage, is invariably taken into 
the mouth loarm. I have never seen a Chinaman so courageous as 
to take a moutliful of cold water into his mouth. Even the common 
street beggars would not think of such an act. To be obliged so to 
do, would be considered not only a cruelty to one's self, but as indica- 
tive of the last stage of suffering privation. The streets abound with 
tea sellers, who for the one eleventh part of one cent, are glad to fur- 
nish a cup of hot tea to any applicant. 

How far the universal practice of chewing the betel nut or the al- 
most hourly smoking of their weak tobacco, may contribute to the ab- 
sence of caries of the teeth, I am not prepared to express an opinion 
with any certainty. 1 have sometimes thought that the aZrno^^ univer- 
sal practice of smoking opium might not be without some influence. 

I would not have any of your friends in the profession infer from 
this account, that China opens a rich prospect for dental practice. It 
is true, a Dentist might very readily secure any amount of practice he 
could wish for, among the native Chinese, but I doubt whether the sum 
total of his cash receipts would exceed 25 or 50 cents a day, while his 
expenses could not be less than five dollars for each day. The 
people love their money more than their teeth, and are content to suf- 
fer pain and inconvenience rather than be relieved at the cost of five 
or ten cents. Indeed the fact that the majority of the men of Canton 
do not realize more than fifty or seventy-five dollars per annum, for 
the support of themselves and families, seems to preclude the idea of 
a profitable practice in any department of the healing art. 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1847. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

This Society held its Eighth Annual Meeting at the Union Hall, 
Saratoga Springs, on the first Tuesday of August. The attendance 
was not large, at no time numbering more than thirty members. 
During the last few years, there has not generally been more than 
from twenty to thirty members present at its annual meetings, out of 
some one hundred and thirty or forty, which the Society has numbered. 
This shows anything but a cominendable zeal for the advancement of 
the interests of the Society, or the Dental profession. If there is any 
benefit to be derived from being a member of the Society, it consists 
in communing together at the annual session. There the different 
members can converse familiarly upon the interests and advancement 
of the profession in diflferent and remote sections of the country, ex- 
change ideas upon Dental practice and renew their friendly relations 
from year to year ; but most of the members are satisfied with the bare 
honor of being a member. 

Most of tiie time of the late meeting was occupied" in disposing of 
the vexed question of Amalgam. The report of the Recording Sec- 
retary showed that some eighteen or twenty members had neglected to 
comply with the mandate of the Society, requiring them to give a writ- 
ten protest against amalgam for filling teeth, or their fangs, and pledge 
themselves that they would neither use nor encourage the use of it in 
their practice as Dental Surgeons, while members of the Society. 
'^I'he question then arose what shall be done with these refractory 
members. A committee of seven was appointed to whom the subject 
was referred. After due deliberation, the committee reported in effect, 
the following : — 

Resolved, That this Society will not expel any member for non- 
compliance with its mandate, in reference to amalgam, who does not 
use it in his practice as a Dental Surgeon. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of each member of this Society to 
respect the opinion of the majority, and if he cannot do so, to quietly 
retire and resign his membership. 

These resolutions after some discussion were passed, and disposed 
of the cases of all those who did not use the article ; but had refused 
to protest against it as unfit in all cases. There were still several 
members who believed it a useful material in some cases, and thought 
it their duty to give their patients the benefit of it, whenever such de- 
mand was made for it. They contended against the right of the So- 
ciety to dictate to them how they should operate, or what materials 
they should use in their practice, believing that every man worthy to 
be a member, was competent to judge for himself, and valuing their 
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liberty and independence higher than their membership, they refused 
to compromise the matter by discontinuing the use of amalgam, in all 
cases, or to resign their membership, which would, as they conceived, 
be tacitly admitting that the majority was right. 

In this state of the case there was no alternative left to the majori- 
ty, but either to retrace their steps and repeal the mandate, requiring 
each member to give up the use of the amalgam in his practice, or to 
expel several highly esteemed members, some of whom were foremost 
in forming and maintaining the Society, and who now stand high in 
the estimation of the profession, and the public. The former step 
they were determined not to take, and accordingly resorted to the 
most extreme measure which the Constitution allows, and expelled 
them from the Society. 

Believing as we do, that — notwithstanding the great abuse of amal- 
gam, in the hands of Dental practitioners who are not well skilled in 
the use of gold — there is not a sufficient reason for proscribing any 
article, used in the practice of Dental Surgeons, any more than in the 
practice of Medicine ; we felt it our duty to vote with the minority. 
At present there are different opinions honestly entertained among 
eminent Dentists upon the merits of amalgam for filling teeth. A few 
years more and its properties and effects will be more thoroughly un- 
derstood, and we may then expect more harmony in the views of the 
profession respecting it. Until such time, we believe the wisest course 
would have been for the Society to let the subject entirely alone ; but 
the majority believing that such time had already arrived, acted as in 
their opinion the crisis demanded. Whether they acted wisely or not 
the future will determine. 

After this subject was disposed of, there remained but little business 
before the Society. Most of the members who had been appointed 
at the previous meeting to deliver the essays and addresses, had failed 
to prepare themselves, or were not present. There was, however, one 
read by Dr. W. H. Elliot, of Montreal, which was listened to with at- 
tention, and which will be noticed by the Recorder when it appears 
in print. 

In reference to the subjects of secrets and patents in Dental Sur- 
gery and its collateral branches, the society passed the following pre- 
amble and resolutions. 

Whereas, one of the objects of this society is to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of correct practice in Surgical and Mechanical Dentistry, among 
all practising Dentists, and to give to all its members the benefit of 
improvements in the science, thereby elevating it to the rank of a libe- 
ral profession ; therefore. 

Resolved, That it is derogatory to the dignity of this Society to re- 
tain as members any person who has secured, or shall hereafter se- 
cure to himself by 'betters patent" any invention or improvement in 
Surgical or Mechanical Dentistry. 

Resolved, farther, That no man shall be considered an honorable 
member of this Society, who has secrets in his possession, or refuses 
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to impart any knowledge or information which he may possess on the 
subject of Surgical or Mechanical Dentistry, or any of its collateral 
branches, to any other member. 

After a session of three days, by far the pleasantest part of which, 
to us, was spent in private conversation with different members from 
various pails of the country, the Society adjourned to meet again at 
the same place on the first Tuesday in August, 1848. 



TEETH, THEIR STRUCTURE, DISEASES, TREATMENT, 

illustrated, by numerous Engravings ^by John Burdell, Dentist. 

This book begins with first principles, going back to the book of 
Genesis, and quoting the spirit of the first chapter viz ; that in the be- 
gining God created all things and pronounced them good, giving the 
command to each, to bring forth after its kind or pattern. The author 
then asserts, that ''all variation and deformities from the original pat- 
tern of organized bodies, are the results of climate, circumstances, 
violations and infringements of the laws set in force in the beginning 
to produce after their kind," and the object of the book seems to be to 
prove this assertion with particular reference to the teeth ; all the 
diseases of which, as well as those affecting other parts of the body, 
are in the opinion of our author, owing entirely to the unnatural manner 
of living. 

The principal arguments made use of to establish the above theory 
are founded upon analogy. Plates are introduced showing the defor- 
mity and disease caused by interference with the natural laws in the 
growth of trees, quills, horns of cattle, teeth of whales, (fee. There are 
two plates also showing the front teeth of the cow ; one had a perfect- 
ly healthy set, and had subsisted upon its natural food, the other had 
been fed upon the slops of the still and the teeth resembled the worst 
cases which the Dentist is ever called upon to treat ; in fact we should 
say that the cow had neglected them too long to derive any benefit from 
the aid of Dental Surgery. Several are completely denuded of their 
enamel, one entirely gone, and two or three ulcerated in the sockets. 
We are told that this condition of the teeth is quite common among 
the dailies in the vicinity of New York, where the animals are fed 
upon food from the still. A case is also related of an Ourang Outang, 
which is purely a frucriverous animal, that had been fed upon cooked 
and spiced food, both vegetable and animal, together .with tea, coffee, 
and wine, whose teeth were encrusted with tartar, and the jaws of 
which were diseased like that of the cow. Several other cases of a 
similar character are related which we have not space to give at 1;his 
time. 

From these facts Mr. Burdell concludes, ^'Ist. That man is naturally 
a frugiverous animal ; and 2d. that the teeth suffer in a peculiar man- 
ner from the indiscriminate use of different articles of food, and par- 
ticularly from taking these articles while they are hot." Under a dif- 
ferent mode of living, he says "The nunierous dentists who now live on 
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tlip public could be readily dispensed with ; one or two would be am- 
ply sufficient to repair the accidents of the teeth which would occur in 
a city of the size of New York." But the Dentists need not fear for 
their occupation — our author proceeds to say that "The depraved ap- 
petites of mankind do not allow them to abandon their habits of luxu- 
rious living ; they will continue, as has been their former practice, to 
violate the laws of nature, and Dentists and Physicians will continue 
to find ample employment until the practice of mankind accords with 
reason unperverted and an enlightened judgment" which, judging from 
the past history of the world, will be some time hence. 

Many able Physiologists and Commentators have taken the same 
view as Mr. Burdell upon this subject. Dick in his Philosophy of 
Religion, says: "To take the life of any sensitive being, and to feed 
on its flesh, appears incompatible with a state of innocence, and there- 
fore no such grant was given to Adam in paradise, nor to the aniede- 
luvians. It appears to have been a grant suited only to the degraded 
state of man after the deluge; and it is probable that as he advances 
in the scale of moral perfection, in the future ages of the world, the 
use of animal food will be gradually laid aside, and he will return 
again to the productions of the vegetable kingdom, as the original food 
of man, as that which is best suited to the rank of rational and moral 
intelligence. And perhaps it may have an influence, in combina- 
tion with other favorable circumstances, in promoting health and lon- 
gevity." 

Many others contend that man was created omniverous, and the anat 
omy of the body compared with that of carniverous, and fru^iverous, 
and herbiverous animals, seems to favor this theory. The researches 
of modern Chemistry in the animal kingdom, also seems to show that 
all the organs and faculties of man in his present organization cannot 
be so perfectly developed upon a purely vegetable diet, as when he 
subsists upon a mixture of both vegetable and animal food. Animal 
food is much more stimulating than vegetable, hence we fine that the 
inhabitants of northern climates devour it in much larger quantities 
than the inhabitants of the tropics. The Esquimaux Indians subsist 
almost entirely upon the flesh of the most stimulating kinds of fish, 
while the principal food of the natives in the torrid zone, consists of 
cooling and acid fruits. 

The common practice of feeding children upon animal food, often 
made more stimulating by spices and high seasoned condiments, we 
cannot believe to be good, as the tendency must be to create an exci- 
ted and inflammatory condition of those organs, whose business it is to 
form and build the human frame. Work performed in this forced, 
excited manner cannot be well done, and hence we find that the chil- 
dren of indolent and luxurious parents are seldom robust and healthy, 
like those of the middling classes. The teeth also partake of the na- 
tural delicacy and predisposition to disease manifested in other parts 
of the system. 
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BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The Annual Circular of this Instilution has again made its appear- 
ance, and we are gratified to see that it is attraclin/r the attention of 
the profession more and more every year. The College may now be 
considered as permanently established, and, as we believe, has com- 
menced a new era in the practice of Dental Surgery. From a person- 
al acquaintance with two of the professors engaged in teaching 
those branches most intimately connecied with our art, as well as the 
testimony of eminent Dentists who have visited this institulion, and 
the high qualifications of many of its graduates j we are convinced 
that the students of this Institulion enjoy much greater*advantages for 
qualifying themselves for the practice of Dental Surgery, than can be 
had in the office of any practicing Dentist. The fact that a class of 
young men are associated together, and pursuing one course of stud- 
ies creates a spirit of emulation, which inspires them to excel one 
another, and to strive to attain to the highest degree of perfection in 
their art. 

The College contains every convenience necessary to the Dental 
student — conamodious lecture rooms, an extensive work-shop and lab- 
oratories, furnished with the most approved tools and apparatus, an 
extensive Dental Museum containing many specimens of morbid anat- 
omy of the teeth and adjoining parts, antique specimens of artificial 
teeth, &c. &c. The students also have access to Prof. Harris' exten- 
sive library which embraces, with one or two exceptions, every work 
whi^ch has ever been published on Dental Surgery. 

The Mechanical and Operating rooms wqll be open on the first 
Monday of October — one month previous to the commencement of 
the lectures — under the direction of the Demonstrator; and the Facul- 
ty would here most earnestly advise all students (and most especially 
those who expect to attend but one course) to avail themselves of this 
month's practical instruction — as the sole object is to familiarize them 
with, and, as it were, break the ground for more readily pursuing the 
details of the regular course. 

We copy from the Circular the following; 

PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of instruction comprises four Professorships : 

1. Principles and practice of Dental Surgery. 

2. Special Pathology and Therapeutics. 

3. Anatomy and Physiology. 

4. Operative and Mechanical Dentistry. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. — The Professor 
of this department will deliver a complete course of lectures upon the 
Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery — in which will be embraced, 
Dental Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Therapeutics, illustrating 
the science, with numerous specimens of healthy and morbid Dental 
Anatomy. Lectures on Dental Hygiene will also be given from this 
chair. 
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Special Pathology and Therapeutics.— The Professor teaches 
the General Principles of Pathology, Medicine, and Surgery. He 
dwells particularly upon such diseases as complicate disorders of the 
mouth, face, &;c. &c. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — The Professor commences by famil- 
iarizing the student with the alphabet, or general principles of anatomy, 
called General Anatomy; then, upon the subject, he has the different 
parts dissected, demonstrating iTiinutely those of the head and neck. 
The healthy section of the several organs concerned in any particular 
function is shown along with the structure, thus uniting the Physiology 
with the Anatomy, by blending relations which nature has made insep- 
arable, and presenting a plan of instruction found to be most interest- 
ing and useful. Be^sides the fresh subject, various preparations, dry 
and wet, with models, drawings, &:c. (fee, are used in the different 
illustrations. The Dissecting Room is under the personal direction 
of the Professor. 

Operative AND Mechanical Dentistry. — The Professor of this 
department, gives his special attention to all the various practical de- 
tails belonging to this branch, which he will illustrate by operations 
upon the living subjects. He will also give a course of lectures upon 
Chemistry, with special reference to the practice of Dental Surgery, 
which will be demonstrated by experiments. 

Practical Demonstrations. — Practical Demonstration will also be 
given by the Demonstrator of Practical Dentistry, upon the manipula- 
tions of the practice of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry, both in 
the Mechanical Rooms and Infirmary, connected with the College. 

Terms of Graduation. — "Candidates for graduation, who have 
attended two full courses of lectures in this College, or one course in 
some respectable Medical College, and one in this institution, will be 
subjected to a critical examination by the Faculty, and be required to 
defend a thesis on some subject connected with dental science ; they 
will also be required to present one or more specimens of mechanical 
skill in preparing and setting artificial teeth, and likewise be expected 
to perform certain dental operations in evidence of practical qualifica- 
tions ; and, on beaig found competent, they shall receive the degree. of 
'Doctor of Dental Surgery.' " Four years' actual practice in the Den- 
tal Art will be considered equivalent to one course of lectures. 

To the graduating student exhibiting the highest skill and proficien- 
cy, will be given a full and splendid set of extracting instruments, man- 
ufactured by Mr. Arnold, of Baltimore. 

Terms of Admission. — Tickets of each professor, for each session, 
$25; Demonstrator of Practical Dentistry, Ticket, $10; Dissecting 
Ticket, -optional, $10; Diploma Fee, $30; Matriculation, $5. 

Good and respectable board can be obtained at from $2,50 to$3,50 
per week. 

Lectures begin the first Monday of November, and end the last of 
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February ; the Mechanical Rooms open first of October. Perishable 
articles used in the laboratory by the pupils, naust be provided by them; 
permanent fixtures, &c. are provided by the College. 



THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICLNE AND THE 

COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 

Edited hy Charles A. Lee, M. D. and imhlished hy J. <^ H. G. 

Langley^ No. 5, American Hotel, Barclay Street, N. Y. 

This Journal commenced five years since by the Messrs. Langley, 
under the editorial charge of the lamented Forry, has now^ reached its 
ninth volume, and is every v^ay worthy of the patronage of the Med- 
ical and Dental profession, and the general scientific reader. 

It is the intention of its editors and publishers that it shall embrace 
all the collateral and subordinate branches connected with Med-ical 
and Surgical science, including Dental Surgery, which has been, with 
few exceptions, entirely neglected by our medical journals. We learn 
from the publishers, that several of our most eminent Dentists have 
engaged to communicate for the journal. This is a favorable omen, 
and we hope the next step of the Faculty may be to encourage the 
instruction of students in our medical schools, in the knowledge of 
Dental Surgery. We are not among those who can see no merit in 
Dentists who have not received a medical education ; but we have 
learned from experience the advantage and the great satisfaction v^^hich 
a knowledge of the principles of medical science gives to the Dental 
practitioner ; and we have often lamented the great ignorance that 
exists among medical men, generally, respecting the principles and 
practice of our peculiar department of their science. If the New 
York Journal of Medicine will lend its influence towards promoting 
friendly relations between two near connexions, who have 'been long 
separated and estranged from one another, it will confer a mutual fa- 
vor upon both, and merit the lasting obligations of their afflicted con- 
stituents. 

JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The annual announcement of this Institution shows that it has now 
the largest number of students" of any Medical College in our coun- 
try, its last class numbering four hundred and ninety-three, and its 
graduates one hundredand eiglUy-one. 

The regular lecture term commences on the first of November, but 
lectures and clinical instruction are given through the month of Octo- 
ber, and continued through the month of March, thus approximating 
towards the six months lecture term recommended by the late Medi- 
cal Convention. 

The Jefferson Medical College has ever been foremost in its efforts 
for the improvement of Medical education ; but in its whole system 
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embracing the diseases treated in the clinical department, we see noth- 
ing relating to the important branch of Dental Surgeiy, beyond the 
simplest principles. 

We should like to see its students examined upon the difference 
between a strumous inflammation of the lymphatic ganglia about the 
neck and throat, and that which arises from the irritation produced by 
a diseased fang of a tooth in the jaw. 



A SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

We have received several communications from different parts of 
the State, in which some of the writers, alluding to the formation of a 
society among the Dentists in New York city, request that it may be 
a Slate, instead of a City Society. At the present time the desire for 
association and mutual improvement,' among Dentists, seems to be as 
strong as thai for isolation and secrecy was a few years since. We 
have often heard younger members of our profession relate the vari- 
ous arts which they had practiced to gain access to the operating rooms 
of those whose skill and reputation were already establislied. One 
young man persuaded his friend to go to three different Dentists and 
have his teeth filled, while he closely watched the operation each time, 
paid the bill, and removed the fillings, to prepare the teeth for the next 
Dentist who was to try his hand at them. ''In this way," to use his 
own language, *'did I serve my time as an apprentice to Dentistry," and 
the chriracier of his operations were in keeping with ihe tuition which 
he had received. There are many of this class now practicing among 
us, and it is a serious question, whether those who are educated should 
take them by the hand and endeavor to improve them in their prac- 
tice and manners, or leave them to their own resources. We care not 
what others may say, nor liow they may feel upon this subject, our 
own opinion is fixed, and so long as the public have no criterion by 
which to jvidge between the good and the bad, we shall feel that our 
standing and reputation as a Dental Surgeon is influenced by the rep- 
utation of the mass of Dentists in the country. If the Dental Profes- 
sion stands high in the estimation of the community in which we live, 
and ranks with other honorable fi^ofessions, then is the prima facia evi- 
dence favorable to the character of each individual Dentist, and vice 
versa. Every man's character is influenced, more or less, in spite of 
himself, by the character of those who are in the same class, trade, or 
profession," with himself. If we have no feeling of benevolence to- 
wards those who have enjoyed less privileges than ourselves, the feel- 
ing of self-preservation and elevation should induce us to lend them a 
helping hand. 

If a Society can be formed upon these principles, we will lend it all 
our influence/and shall be glad to see the good work commence im- 
mediately. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE. 

To the Editor of the Dental Recorder : 

Dr. M informed me, after a late interview with you, of your 

knowledge of, and experiments with, a certain process for procuring a 
vacuum in a gold plate, for the purpose of causing.it to adhere to the 
gums with more firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. 
There is a gentleman in New Haven, Conn., a confectioner by trade, 
who had the misfortune to lose his upper teeth. He applied to a 
number of dentists to replace them for him, none of which succeeded 
to his satisfaction, until, finally, he went to work himself and fitted a 
plate to his own mouth, and in so doing, by some means, left a vacuum 
between it and the gum. The plate answered the purpose^ that, is, 
held up firmly. ^ ' •- 

He then called on Dr. Thompson, Dentist, of the same place, who 
told him that it was something entirely new, gave him much praise for 
the discovery, and advised him to get a patent for it ; which he has 
done, or is trying to obtain. Dr. Thompson is now advertising the 
improvement, with the gentleman's name attached to his ac^vertise- 
ments. I am also informed that Dr. T. has imparted to you^-and sev- 
eral others in New York, a knowledge of this improvement; if -so, the 
above is no news to you, but as it may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the Recorder, I will describe the process. 

The impression is taken in wax, in the usual manner, taking care to 
let it extend far back on the roof of the mouth. A line, commencing 
opposite the second molar teeth, is drawn around on the wax, of a 
semicircular form, about a quarter of an inch within the most promir 
nent part of the gum, to a corresponding point on the opposite side ; 
it is then carried straight over the roof of the mouth until it intersects 
the line on the opposite side where it commenced. The wax contain- 
ed within this line is then removed to the depth of about half a line, 
more or less. The plaster cast is then made in the wax, in the usual 
manner, which produces a prominence in that part corresponding to 
the roof of the mouth. When the metaUic castings are made, the gold 
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plate is wedged with care over this prominence, and about a quarter 
of an inch back of it. 

This forms a chamber in the plate from which the air is to be ex- 
hausted by suction, when the plate is put into the mouth. The suc- 
cess of the operation depends mainly upon having the plate fit per- 
fectly to the gum, immediately around the chamber, so as effectually 
to prevent the air from gaining access to this vacuum. Plates fitted 
in this manner often adhere to the gums with such firmness as to 
make it exceedingly difficult to remove them. 

The same principle has been used by me for more than three years, 
and I have no doubt by many others, years gone by, but the manner 
in which that vacuum has been got to answer the purpose designed 
has been somewhat diflferent, much more simple, and equally effectual, 
in fact, as you will see by the inclosed casting, which I send you, pro- 
ducing exactly the same result. In a practice of eleven years, I have 
never seen any thing of the kind until used by myself, that is, the im- 
provement. A pupil of mine has been settled in New Haven for two 
years past, and has used the same principle in his practice, which was 
some time before the gentleman made his invention known. 

You will perceive, by the accompanying cast, that the person has a 
central incisor, an eye tooth and three fangs remaining. In this case 
I fitted a gold plate successfully, upon the principle of atmospheric 
pressure. The plaster cast is raised by a piece of sheet lead about 
the size of a shilling piece, with one side cut off in a straight line 
about half an inch long ; which straight side runs across the back part of 
the roof of the mouth. This is pressed firmly down and retained in its 
place^ on the plaster casting, by a little shell-lac varnish. This lead may 
be of such a thickness as to give the chambers any desirable depth. 
From this pattern I make my metallic casting by moulding it in sand. 

The plate fitted in this case I found was retained firmly in its place, 
when the air was exhausted from the chamber, notwithstanding it was 
so cut away in front, to prevent it from showing, that the bases of the 
teeth rested upon the gums, as is usual when the plates are fastened 
by means of clasps to adjoining teeth. I have used this method, in 
troublesome cases, long enough, as I think, to fully test its merits, and 
have found it very useful, particularly when, like the above, the case 
would not admit of the plate being turned up in front of the gum. 

If the method here described can be of any use to my professional 
brethren, who are readers of the Dental Recorder, I shall be amply 
repaid for the trouble which this communication, written amidst con- 
stant interruptions, has cost me. D. H. PORTER. 

Bridgeport, Ct., Oct. 18th, 1847. 



To the Editor of the Dental Recorder : 

Dear Sir, — There is an evil among the members of the Dental 
Profession, to which (through the medium of the Recorder) I would 
like to call the attention of those whom it may concern. 
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Believing it to be a subject of no small importance, and one which, 
if properly attended to, would be a means of elevating our calling to 
that position which its importance dictates, I am the more anxious to 
give vent to a few thoughts, which, if they do nothing more, will in a 
measure relieve my own mind. 

I refer to the habit, which some dentists have unfortunately ac- 
quired, of finding fault with all operations except those performed by 
themselves. 

Perhaps some will smile at a thought like this ; be that as it may, 
I am convinced that, when rightly received, no one will fail to identify 
it as one of the causes why there are yet in the community so many 
who appear to have little confidence in the utility of Dental Surgery. 

It is not my purpose to inquire into the justice of this fault-finding. 
I will suppose (for argument sake) that the remarks concerning our 
neighbors are, in the main, true. Is this course calculated to inspire 
in the mind of the patient a greater respect for the narrator of others' 
imperfections ? Will it set forth dentistry in a more ennobling aspect ? 
And finally, will it elevate the members of the profession to that posi- 
tion in the scientific world which they must attain before they can be 
duly appreciated ? 

ft is a deplorable truth, that we can find many persons who are 
willing (or at least have too much politeness to refuse) to listen to the 
detracting remarks made by one dentist in regard to another. But 
though there may be many of this disposition, there are extremely 
few who, after having heard such insinuations, have any better opin- 
ion of him who has been the source of their information ; on the con- 
trary, I believe that, with few exceptions, the effect is universally coun- 
ter to that which was designed. He who attempts to acquire a repu- 
tation by such means, vi^ill find that his celebrity will cease to live 
before it has an existence. It is in accordance with our nature for us 
to suspect him, who is constantly pointing out the foibles in his neigh- 
bor, to be himself the fittest subject for his own rebuke. This sus- 
picion being so general, one might suppose that (if there were no 
higher motive) policy would be a sufficient incentive to secure a whole- 
some reformation in this particular. We have to deal with the intel- 
ligence of the community ; and if we would make a favorable im- 
pression, we must not insult the judgment of our patients by striving 
to entertain them with long discourses on our own merit, and the infe- 
riority of every other practitioner. 

The evil effects of this habit are not confined to those who indulge 
in it ; every operator must bear a part of the opprobrium thus brought 
upon the profession. Though the mass will form a low estimate of 
the dentist who bears the character we are contemplating, there will 
be many, who will credit the statement, too many, who (though they 
despise the traitor) will love the treason, and thus will dentistry be 
degraded by one who should put forth untiring efforts to enhance its 
respectability. 

So far as this person succeeds in this attempt, the whole profession 
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is lowered in the eyes of the community. If the people believe that 
there are so few who have any knowledge of their business, what opin- 
ion will they form of our calling ? But I will not dwell. It must be 
evident to every person of reason, that this custom of speaking light- 
ly of all operations except one's own, is, to say the least of it, a silly 
affectation, only calculated to lower us in the estimation of those whose 
good opinion we should strive to maintain. 

Perhaps the persons addicted to this habit pay little attention to the 
subject, and have no idea that the evil which they inflict is so general. 
It ib with the hope of calling their attention to the matter that I have 
penned these lines. 

The great probability is, that this misfortune is traceable to the en- 
mity which exists between dentists. We want more sociability, more 
friendly intercourse, and then we may have a union of action which 
will be alike beneficial to dentistry and its subjects ; and to this end, 
I hope, Mr- Editor, that your proposition for a Society ot Dental Sur- 
geons will be favorably received by the practitioners of our city and 
State. Respectfully, vours, R.N. 

New York, Nov. 4th, 1847. 



LETTER OF DWINELLE. 

Messrs. Editors : — There seems to be some misunderstanding in 
reference to an article published under my name in the September 
number, 1846, of the Journal. 

The article was somewhat hastily written, or I should not have fall- 
en into the error of using terms so inexplicit, and capable of such 
various construction, without the safeguard of further qualification. 

The term decay is susceptible of so many significations, that, even 
in ordinary usage, it is exceedingly ambiguous ; out of this circum- 
stance the misapprehension seems to have arisen. 

I did not intend to be understood as advocating the propriety, of 
leavincT actual decay or decomposed matter in the cavity of the tooth ; 
I mean in the strict sense, of the term. But I did mean to be under- 
stood to say, that there are circumstances wherein it is proper, and 
even duty — rather than do worse— to have discolored matter in the 
cavity of the tooth, and even those parts of the tooth which have 
lost a portion of its lime, and with it a degree of its density. Be- 
cause, in the first place, a tooth may be discolored, and yet retain all 
its original qualities of density. And, in the second place, a tooth 
may lose a fraction of its lime, and yet retain all its essential qualities 
as a bone, as is manifest in the bones of different individuals, some of 
which almost vie with flint in texture, while others, again, may be lite- 
rally whittled with a knife. The bones of an infant contain but com- 
paratively a small quantity of lime, and yet they possess all the essen- 
tial qualities of bone— distinct, living, organized bone. The bones of 
an aged person contain a much less quantity of gelatine, and yet they 
perform all the requisite functions of bone. 
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That I may not again be misunderstood, let me introduce an illus- 
tration : The bones are composed of lime and animal matter, suppose 
we say five parts of animal matter to ten of lime ; suppose the decom- 
posing influence of acids have deprived it of one or two proportions 
of its lime, still it is bone in all its essential qualities, and, if properly 
protected from external influences, will answer all the requisite prop- 
erties of bone ; the decomposition, under the circumstances, will not 
go on, nor will it dry down, and occupy less space than it did before, 
as cartilage would, situated in a dry place, and entirely remote from 
the influence of moisture. It would not dry down, I saj^ especially as 
the tooth is not dead, and as the whole surrounding bone is of a porous 
quality, and the parts are immediately over a moist, Uving nerve ; the 
parts have lost a small portion of its lime, and have assumed a modi- 
fied character of original bone ; enough has been lost to render the 
change discernible, and yet they are sufficiently dense and firm to re- 
sist the force of a proper plugging. 

The word decompose, as well as decay, admits of several significa- 
tions, and can be tortured into many; but I wish to be understood as 
using it in view of the circumstances, in the light of common sense, 
and in a comparative and quahfied degree, starting at a point at which 
its action is imperceptible, it passes down, step by step, one degree 
after another, until its operation is complete. The very term denotes 
progressive action, as it is, indeed, a chemical action ; so that the idea 
of disintegration is wholly incompatible with the premises. 

My object in writing the article, was to endeavor, so far as possible, 
to correct that which I am compelled to believe a morbid disposition 
on the part of some— irrespective of all qualifying circumstances — 
to pursue and exterminate all discolored and slightly modified bone, 
even to the nerve, and then tell us how skilfully and ingeniously they 
have killed and removed a living and valuable organization, as though 
it was a guilty thing — much in the same way that one headsman would 
boast to another, how handsomely and artistically he had decapitated 
a fellow-being. For I lay it down as a fact beyond controversy, that 
the nerve of a tooth is essential to its perfect and healthful existence, 
and firmly believe that when it is protected by discolored and slightly 
decomposed bone, and which bone cannot be removed without expo- 
sing it, it is infinitely better to proceed and fill the tooth, rather than re- 
move the nerve, thereby robbing the tooth of a large share of its ne- 
cessary vitality. The destruction of the nerve is oftentimes important 
and imperative, but very, very often it is not. 

I trust 1 am more fortunate in being understood this time, and also 
hope, as I had hoped before, that I may thereby be instrumental in pro- 
moting the general ^ood of the profession, yet I may be mistaken : 
^' Tempus discernet." Ever truly, your friend, 

W. H. DWINELLE.. 

In our last number we published an article from the pen of Dr. 
Westcott, in which he dissents from the practice of Dr. Dwinelle, as 
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described in a " Dissertation on Preparation of a Cavity preparatory to 
plugging," which was also published in a former number of the Re- 
corder. 

It will be seen from the above article, that Dr. Dwindle (in conse- 
quence of Dr. Westcott's article, as we suppose) virtually retracts 
what he had before so boldly asserted, viz. : that he had, in the opera- 
tion described, " actual decay sealed up within the centre of the tooth, 
and that, too, in immediate contact with the nerve.'' Now he says, 
^' I did not intend to be understood as advocating the propriety of hav- 
ing actual decay, or decomposed matter, in the cavity of the tooth," 
but only ''discolored matter," and ''those parts of the tooth which 
have lost a portion of its Hme, and with it a portion of its density." 
The difficulty seems to be to ascertain what Dr. D. means by '^ ac- 
tual decay." 

All will agree that discolored bone is not necessarily dead, decom- 
posed, or decayed bone, for we frequently find discoloration both in 
the enamel and dentine portion of the tooth, before it has been attacked 
in any part by caries; nor has it generally been thought necessary to 
remove this discolored bone, and plug the tooth, unless it had become 
softened by disease. 

The point at issue, however, between Dr. Dwindle, as laid down 
and defended in his original dissertation, and Dr. Westcott, seems to 
be simply this. Ilv-preparing a cavity in a decayed tooth for the in- 
troduction of a gold filling, (when the operation has approached so 
near the dental pulp, that, in the language of Dr. D., " To proceed 
and remove every particle of decay [actual decay ?] from the tooth, 
would be to uncover the nerve and surround the operation with diffi- 
culties which I will not at this time enumerate"), is it better prac- 
tice to stop excavating when near the pulp, neutralize the acid in 
the remaining portion of caries, by an alkahne solution, and fill the 
tooth, or go on excavating until every particle of caries is removed, 
and the nerve exposed, and then treat it accordingly ? The latter is 
Dr. Westcott's practice, the former is (or rather was,) Dr. Dwindle's. 
From the above letter, however, we are led to suppose that he has 
abandoned the position which he formerly occupied, and to avoid the 
fire oi\ns friend in future, fortifies himself behind a new theory of de- 
composition. 

In illustration of this theory, Dr. Dwindle says : " The bones of 
an infant contain but comparatively a small quantity of lime, and yet 
they possess all the essential qualities of bone — distinct, hving, or- 
ganized bone. The bones of an aged person contain a much less 
quantity of gelatine, and yet they perform all the requisite functions 
of bone." From these facts, the doctor seems to think that the bones 
of the aged are only to be exposed to an acid, under certain circum- 
stances, to become changed to that of the child ; for he says, farther 
on, " The bones are composed of lime and animal matter, suppose 
we say ^Ne parts of animal matter to ten of lime ; suppose the de- 
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composing influence of acids have deprived it of one or two propor- 
tions* of its lime, still it is bone in all its essential qualities." 

Now, although Dr. Dwinelle wishes to be understood as using the 
terms decom'posed and decay " in the light of common sense," we must 
frankly confess that with the little common sense which we possess 
we have studied in vain to find out what he means, unless it is to get 
out of the clutches of Dr. Westcott, lest he fare worse, if possible, 
than an amalgamite. According to Dr. D., caries' of the teeth is 
accounted for by the action of acids in the mouth, which have a stronger 
affinity for the base of the tooth than the acid with which it is natu- 
rally combined. He says in his dissertation, '* The decay of the teeth 
is entirely a chemical action, and depends upon external agencies 
alone for its progress, such as air and water, and such other influ- 
ences as will promote a constant acidulated and decomposing action." 
Now this theory of caries certainly conflicts with the one illustrated 
above, for all chemical action upon solid substances like the teeth 
must be confined to the surface. A chemical equivalent of acid, with 
its strong affinity for alkali, will seize upon the first proportion which 
it meets with. It will not pass by one atom of lime in a tooth to take 
up another of the same kind beyond, thus penetrating the substance of 
the tooth and depriving it of " one or two proportions" of its lime to 
accommodate the theory of Dr. Dwinelle, but, so far as it goes, its ac- 
tion will be perfect and complete, and the Dentist will always find a 
(^stinct dividing-line between the hard and soft bone. If a piece of 
marble is exposed to the action of an acid whose affinity for the lime 
contained in it is stronger than that of the carbonic with which it is 
combined, it will not be softened, nor part with a proportion of its 
lime ; but so long as the action continues, the dissolution of the mar- 
ble will be complete, every particle of the lime uniting with the dis- 
solving acid until the marble is completely destroyed. The same is 
true of the phosphate of lime in a common tooth, when exposed to 
the action of any dissolving acid. 

When Dr. Dwinelle's dissertation was first published, we were 
pleased with it, because the views contained in it were such as coin- 
cided wilh our own practice for years, but so far as we know had 
never before been published. We saw no evidences of haste in its 
composition, nor terms in it which were "inexplicit, or capable of vari- 
ous construction." It appears to be a plain, common-sense article, en- 
forcing with truth the axiom, that of two evils it is better to choose 
the least. 

The Recorder then gave him credit for his independence, although 
it questioned the propriety of the operation, and implied a censure upon 
the American Society of Dental Surgeons for not allowing members 

* According to Berzelius, the tooth bone is composed of 69.5 of the salts of lime 
and 28 of gelatine and water, and we can conceive of no chemical action by wliich 
these relative proportions can be changed. If the tooth contains absorbent vessels, as 
some suppose, pervading every part of it, then the salts of lime might be removed, and 
change the relative proportion of animal and earthy matter; but this is not a chemical 
action. 
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to think for themselves upon all subjects as well as upon this. Not- 
withstanding the ambiguity of the present article of Dr. Dwindle, and 
the confusion which he attempts to infuse into the meaning of the origi- 
nal dissertation, we still understand that in the sense which the lan- 
guage most clearly conveys, and Dr. Westcott to the contrary, we 
still adhere to the practice of braving '' actual decay," or '' modified 
bone," in the centre of the tooth, as we beheve '' in immediate con- 
tact with the nerve," under circumstances which have been already 
explained in the Recorder — rather than destroy it and fill the fangs 
with gold. Ed. Rec. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Upon the Importance and Value of a Knowledge of the Collateral 
Branches of Medicine and Surgery in connection with Dentis- 
try, By James Robinson, D. D. S., London. 

[Continued.] 

Having pursued the subject thus far, and demonstrated the advan- 
tages that the dental practitioner may derive from an acquaintance 
with anatomy and its intimate relations, physiology and pathology — 
having shown that a knowledge of medicine and surgery (in which 
these sciences are included) is essential to his reputation and the safety 
of his patient, I shall proceed to prove that the other collateral branches 
of medicine are of much, if not of equal importance — that the only le- 
gitimate way of studying the art is as a whole, and that the chain by 
Avhich all these, necessary branches of knowledge are connected, must 
be rendered insufficient by the absence of any, even the most unim- 
portant of its links. 

Dental surgery may be considered as an offset of medicine, modi- 
fied it is true, and requiring other and important additional qualifica- 
tions ; but still it is so interwoven and mixed up with that science that 
no one can practice the one, at least scientifically and successfully, 
who has not a liberal acquaintance with the other, for who can com- 
prehend the superstructure, who is ignorant of the foundation, or rea- 
son on effects, if unacquainted with the causes from which they arise, 
or the different processes by which they may have been modified ? 

Possessed of this knowledge, the dentist is enabled to give breadth 
to his views — to assimilate the local to the general treatment, and 
take advantage of every resource afforded either by nature or art — 
while on the contrary, without it, his practice must be uncertain and 
empyrical. He will have no real data to go upon, and if successful, 
it will be the result of chance, rather than the legitimate effect of sci- 
entific reasoning. ' . , . 

It is a curious fact that with some wise heads a profession ranks m 
dignity, in an inverse ratio, to its mental regularity : thus the pure sur- 
geons consider everything but the use of the scalpel or amputating 
knife (in the employment of which, a butcher would, in all human 
probability, be infinitely more expert) as beneath their dignity, and a 
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knowledge of the collateral branches of medical science as supereroga- 
tory, if not absolutely disgraceful. In the same way the science of 
dental surgery has come to' be considered, at least by some intellectual 
individuals, as an art per se, or as merely an operative one, while the 
fact directly the reverse is the case, and the scientific practitioner, 
who is armed at all points, will not only possess superior discrimina- 
tion in the diagnosis of diseases, but infinitely more rosom'ces in com- 
bating them, will be able in many cases to overcome difficulties, ame- 
liorate suffering, and avoid operations that would be inevitable in the 
hands of one less liberally educated. 

While medicine, properly so called, teaches the value of the dif- 
ferent symptoms and appearances of the variou sforms of disease, and 
enables us to distinguish the one from the other, materia medica, which 
simply means the materials of medicine, enables us, as far as that is 
concerned, to supply remedial measures. That these sciences are in- 
timately blended and connected with each other, is so self-evident, 
that materia medica must be considered rather as a subordinate, though 
im.portant branch of medicine, than as a distinct and separate science. 

Qf what use would it be. for a physician gravely to tell his patient 
that his pain proceeded from gravel or inflammation, unless prepared 
with remedies to combat it ? or vice versa, what would he gain by an 
intimate acquaintance with the properties and doses of every drug con- 
tained in the materia medica, or all the chemical remedies in the phar- 
macopoeia to boot, unless his knowledge of medicine taught him in 
what cases they might be employed with advantage ? 

Thus, then, while anatomy teaches the different parts of the hu- 
man body, and physiology their duties — while pathology points out 
their diseased actions, and organic changes, a combination by which 
we^are able to discriminate sympathetic and symptomatic affections 
from structural diseases, materia medica, chemistry, and botany form 
the three links in the chain of remedies, and it is of vital importance to 
the dental practitioner that these links should be perfect. 

I do not mean for one moment to assert that a man may not prac^ 
tice dental surgery ; nay, that he may not gain a reputation, or, at all 
events, a fortune, without these acquirements : unfortunately, the con- 
verse of this is of too common occurrence, for the public are, generally 
speaking, more willing to patronize specious and showy pretension, 
rather than scientific desert — and the consequence is, that unless a 
practitioner have some more high and honorable feeling than the mere 
love of gain, or an avidity for meretricious praise ; unless he be de- 
termined to sacrifice ease, comfort, and self-interest to his profession, 
and be content to rank rather as a scientific practitioner than a fashion- 
able dentist, with all the pecuniary emolument thereunto belonging, 
he may be tempted to neglect all but the common and vulgar neces- 
sities of his profession, and seeing others get on with a small amount 
of knowledge, fancy that he may do the same, and that a liberal and 
general knowledge of medicine is, to say the least, unnecessary. 

That a liberal acquaintance with materia medica is essential to the 
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scientific dentist, is indisputable. If he have only a contracted knowl- 
edge of the subject, he may, it is true, order an application to an un- 
sound tooth, or prescribe a lotion for the mouth, but even putting out 
of the question Avhat may be called general treatment— he will not, he 
cannot be able to select the best or most appropriate means, or em- 
ploy them in a scientific or artistic manner ; he may do as his teacher 
has instructed him, but he will not be able to practice with any reli- 
ance on his own judgment. Should he venture out of the beaten 
track, it will be with fear and trembling to himself, and uncertainty, 
if not danger to his patient. Like a friend of ours, who always added 
sweet spirits of nitre to a febrifuge mixture, because his master had 
done so before him. If an acquaintance with materia medica is es- 
sential to the dental practitioner, an acquaintance with chemistry is still 
more so ; for as the former, generally speaking, refers to vegetable, 
or, as they are called, simple remedies, the latter involves those of a 
more complicated character, having, independently of these medical 
effects, peculiar and specific actions on each other, and although, in 
many cases, these actions are evidenced by visible and palpable 
changes, in others they are so obscure, that unless a practitioner be 
perfectly acquainted with them, he may, while prescribinor what he 
imagines a judicious course, be merely giving what would-be called, 
in vulgar phrase, chip in porridge. 

There are scarcely two, of what may be called chemical medicines, 
that can be mixed without some change in one or both. Thus, mag- 
nesia, which is, in its simple state, an absorbent earth, has its action 
changed and reversed by the action of fire ; while the addition of sul- 
phuric acid forms the compound called epsom salts, and yet, calcined 
magnesia may be mixed with the acid, and the new compound formed, 
without any visible intimation of the changes. Again, preparations 
of quicksilver mixed with alkalies, undergo a change of color, and it 
is from this cause that the amalgams used for stopping the teeth, un- 
der the names of anodyne cement, &c. &c., so frequently blacken and 
discolor them. 

Chemical remedies, generally speaking, have a more decided and 
concentrated action than those of a vegetable kind, which renders them 
at the same time more effective, if used with discretion, but at the 
same time more dangerous in the hands of ignorance and empyricism; 
for while they are more certain in their action, they are more liable to 
have that action interfered with and changed by admixture. 

Thus, then, in the treatment of disease, whether dental or general, 
or a combination of both, it is necessary not only to ascertain what the 
disease is, but what remedies will counteract it, but to select those 
best adapted to the purpose; for though, under certain circumstances, 
we may be obliged to employ one remedy, we are bound, w^hen we 
have the choice, to select the most appropriate, and this can only be 
done by a perfect acquaintance with materia medica and chemistry. 

Take a case of poisoning, which, though unconnected, will illus- 
trate my position. A person has taken sulphuric acid, magnesia will 
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neutralize and convert it into a purgative salt. If the carbonate of 
magnesia be employed, a considerable quantity of gas will be evolved 
in the stomach, producing distension and flatulence ; while calcined 
magnesia will neutralize the acid without this inconvenience. Still, 
in a case of necessity, we should use the one in preference to waiting 
for the other. These cases, however, do not occur in dental prac- 
tice, in which there is always time to select the remedy best adapted 
to the purpose. 

RECORDS OF PRACTICE. 

[communicated.] 

Case 7. — The following history of the evils resulting from the 
practice, and counsels of those wdio do not fill teeth with any other 
material than gold, may be of some benefit to those whose minds are 
not fully settled in reference to the use of mineral paste for filling 
teeth, in cases where gold cannot be used, by reason of the peculiar 
condition of the tooth, and in the language of Dr. E. Parmly, *' there 
are many such :" 

Mr. A , a gentlem.an of Baltimore, informed me in August last 

that he had a tooth filled with mineral paste by a Dentist of that city, 
which he supposed was so far decayed as to be beyond the reach of 
any remedy. Previous to filling, the tooth had been painful, and the 
large and open cavity prevented his masticating upon the side wdiere 
it was, for whenever the food was forced into the sensitive tooth, it 
gave him much suffering — therefore, all of the teeth on the side where 
the tooth was located were useless, and made so by this much diseas- 
ed tooth, which could not be filled with gold. Mr. A. informed me 
that he v^as surprised to find that he could masticate upon the tooth 
the very next day after it was filled, without any inconvenience or 
pain, and the tooth remained in a perfectly healthy and useful condi- 
tion for a period of three years, when he had occasion to consult anoth- 
er Dentist of the same city, about other teeth which had been attack- 
ed by disease. After a careful examination of his mouth, the Dentist 
informed him that he had a very dangerous material for a filling in one 
of his teeth, (referring to the one filled with mineral paste,) and un- 
less he had it removed, it was liable to do him much injur)^ This 
statement very much alarmed him, for he had great confidence in the 
" integrity'''' and skill of his professional friend ; therefore, lie consent- 
ed to have the filling, rather than the tooth, removed, because the 
Dentist gave him encouragement that he could refill it with gold. But, 
on removing the mineral paste, the Dentist found that he could not fill 
it with gold, therefore the cavity was left open, and Mr. A. subject- 
ed to the same annoyance and suffering as he was before the tooth 
was filled with mineral paste. The paste in this case had no unfa- 
vorable influences either upon the teeth or constitution, but it was very 
beneficial upon both, for it enabled Mr. A. thoroughly to masticate his 
food with ease and comfort, which prepared it for easy digestion, and 
which is the great antidote for disease, and the specific for health. 
Had the dentist who removed the paste from Mr. A.'s tooth prac- 
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ticed upon common-sense principles, he would never have removed 
the filling, for the evidence in this case was wholly in favor of the 
mineral paste. It was a tooth which had lost a large portion of its 
crown by disease, and an eminent gentleman in the profession had 
pronounced it past the golden^ remedy ; and under these circumstances 
it had been filled with the mineral paste, and on the next day it was in 
a condition to be used without the least inconvenience. In this case 
a very doubtful tooth was so far restored to health as to be equally 
useful with a sound one for three years, and there was no evidence but 
that the tooth would continue thus healthy and useful for half a cen- 
tury or more ; and yet the dentist permitted his prejudices to over- 
rule a well-authenticated fact, and in doing so, ruined a valuable tooth. 
New York, Oct. 20th, 1847. J. S. WARE, M. D. 

[communicated.] 

You are requested to state, that the case of an amalgam filling 
which was reported in your last number, was in the mouth of a respect- 
able dentist from the western part of this State, who seldom uses the 
article in his own practice, and is as bitterly opposed to the indiscrimi- 
nate use of it as any one can be. I examined this tooth with a 
small-pointed instrument all around the fillings, two of which extended 
below the gum for a considerable distance, and could discover no de- 
cay about them. 

It is impossible to tell all that can be done in this wonderful age of 
the world, but I have never yet seen a tooth as much decayed as 
this was, and as little strength remaining in it to hold the filling, that 
had been preserved by either gold or tin so long as the amalgam has 
preserved this. It is still firm in its socket, and for all purposes of 
mastication as good as it ever was, notwithstanding it has outlived 
its heaitty, J. B. 

Friend Allen, — I inclose an advertisement of the first Vice-Pres- 
ident of your Society, (the American Society of Dental Surgeons,) and 
would at the same time call your attention to the resolutions offered 
by yourself, '' which were unanimously adopted" by the society, and 
ask how they will assimilate. Yours truly, J. R. M. C. 

The following is the advertisement: 

CAUTION.— Imperfect imitations of my ETHER INHALER having been manufac- 
tured and sold in this city, I have felt it a duty to myself and the pubhc to put a 
stop to them by applying for a patent, in order to hisure the full success of ether inha- 
lation in surgical as well as medical cases. I, therefore, caution the public that all who 
will, hereafter, violate my rierhts, will be strictly dealt with according to law. 

LEWIS ROPER, M. D. 

We are surprised to see that Dr. Roper, who is known to us to be 
one of the most liberal men in our profession, and, if we mistake not, 
a graduate in medicine of the University of Pennsylvania, should re- 
sort to a patent to secure to himself any invention or improvement in 
the art of dental mechanism. Opposed as we are to both patents and 
secrets in our profession, as being illiberal and unprofessional, we 
cannot believe that Dr. Roper would resort to ether without what ap- 
peared to him a good and sufficient reason. — Ed. Recorder. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE. 

We publish a communication from Dr. Porter, of Bridgeport, in 
another part of the present number, on a new method of constructing 
a vacuum in gold plates, designed to sustain artificial teeth in the 
mouth, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure, or suction. 

The great wonder with almost every person is, that teeth can be 
worn in this way under any circumstances, but the utility and feasibili- 
ty of the plan have long since been established, although there are 
some cases in which the difficulties are so great as to make it impos- 
sible for the dentist to overcome them so perfectly that the operation 
may fairly be considered successful. This is particularly the case 
when the alveolar ridge has been so much absorbed that the plate 
must be so flat as to partake but slightly, if any, of the cup form. In 
these cases there can be but little atmospheric pressure, because ihere 
is but little chance to form a vacuum between the plate and the gum, 
and without a partial vacuum there can be no suction. Plates well 
fitted to the jaw will often stay up, but it is owing more to the attrac- 
tion of cohesion which exists between two well-adjusted surfaces, than 
to any atmospheric pressure. Two slabs of flat, well-polished marble, 
or two plates of glass when well ground together, will frequently cohere 
so firmly, that the lower one may be lifted by the upper. In these 
cases there can be no vacuum, and consequently no pressure of the 
atmosphere to keep the surfaces together, but the innumerable parti- 
cles of matter which are brought in contact on the two surfaces have 
such a strong cohesive attraction for each other that they can with dif- 
ficulty be separated. 

In order that there may be a strong suction to keep an upper set of 
teeth firmly in its place, there should be a prominent alveolar pro- 
cess, so that the plate may pass high up above the level of the border 
'of the process, over the roof of the mouth, as well as around the out- 
side of the gums, and it will be found to adhere much firmer at the 
back part if the process is prominent at that place, and the plate well 
fitted, passing up as high as possible over and around the posterior 
part of the alveolar process. 

When the alveolar process is of this prominent character, and the 
plate is w^ell fitted, the edge setting as close as possible to the gums 
and roof of the mouth, the whole plate will form a cup, the depth of 
which will be in proportion to the prominence of the process. If the 
plate be now put upon the gums, and the air exhausted from the mouth, 
at the same time pressing it firmly up with the tongue, or by closing 
the teeth, it will be found, when the air is again admitted into the mouth, 
that the plate will adhere with a great degree of firmness. This is 
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caused by the pressure of the atmosphere upon the lower side of the 
plate, while it is removed by the suction from the upper side, the edges 
of the cup fitting so close as to prevent the air from passing in. 

If, however, the alveolar process has been removed by absorption 
so that the edge forms almost a level plane with the palatine bones, 
and the roof of the mouth is nearly obliterated, the loose cellular sub- 
stance connected with the upper lip will be found adhering to the jaw 
so low as to prevent the plate from passing over the front part of the 
process. This makes the plate so flat when fitted to the jaw as to 
destroy entirely the cup form. If an attempt be made to give it more 
of this form by bending up the edges, the pressure will then be so 
hard upon the gums directly under the edge as to produce severe in- 
flammation in this part. 

It is in cases of this kind that the dentist experiences the greatest 
trouble in fitting teeth so that they can be used in mastication; often- 
times he is completely foiled in his attempt, and obliged to abandon 
the operation,, or construct a complete double set fitted with springs. 
There is also a great difference in different individuals, for while some 
-acquire the power, almost immediately, of exhausting the air so that the 
plates will adhere with great firmness to the jaw, others, when all the 
circumstances are quite as favorable, can never succeed so well, and 
have great difficulty in keeping them in their place, particularly when 
eating. Those who have continued to wear them from the time when 
the alveolar process was prominent, will never experience such 
trouble with anew set, if the plate fits well when the jaw has become 
flattened. 

To overcome the difficulty in cases of this kind, various methods 
of producing vacuums between the plate and the gums and the roof 
of the mouth have be^n contrived from time to time. A few years 
since, Dr. Riggs, of this city, advertised a patent method of construct- 
ing a double plate, so as to form a chamber between the two plates, 
with a row of holes in the inner one, opening directly on the edge of 
the alveolar process. The efifect of this was, that when the air was 
exhausted from the chamber, and the plate placed on the gums, the 
pressure of the atmosphere being removed from that part of the inner 
plate where the holes were, and remaining on the opposite side of the 
outer plate, caused it to adhere with more firmness to the gums than a 
simple flat plate would do. This plan, though an improvement in the- 
ory, was found to possess impracticable difficulties when applied to the 
mouth. The pressure of the atmosphere being removed from that 
part of the gum over the holes in the plate, the air within the flesh at 
those points expanded and forced the gum through the holes into the 
chamber, forming small papilla on the gums, which often became in- 
flamed and painful. Besides this, the chamber formed a receptacle for 
particles of food, which soon became offensive. For these, and other 
reasons which might be mentioned, the plan has been abandoned. Va- 
rious other methods, on the principle of the double plate, have been 
tried, but have been found liable to similar objections . 
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The plan proposed by Dr. Porter, of making a simple chamber di- 
rectly over the roof of the mouth, appears to answer the purpose de- 
signed (that of obtaining a partial vacuum), and not to be so obnoxious 
to the objections which exist against the others. The chamber is so 
superficial, that, being entirely open, it may be cleansed with a com- 
mon brush as readily as any '^other part of the plate, and being on the 
hard part of the roof of the moutfi, where the flesh is firm and thin, 
it may be worn a long time before the membrane will be forced into 
the chamber. It is always advisable to take it out at night, that the 
parts may be restored to healthy action, if any irritation has been pro- 
duced by the suction during the day. " 

It has been said that Mr. Gilbert, of New Haven, Conn., who claims 
to be the inventor of this principle, of obtaining a vacuum in a single 
plate, has procured a patent, and forbids any dentists using it unless 
they purchase the right from him. Whether this is true we are not 
officially informed ; but, if it be true, there is no probability that he 
can establish his exclusive right to the use of it. There is abundant 
evidence that the principle was applied for the same purpose, and in 
very nearly the same form and manner, long before it was thought of 
by Dr. Thompson, who, it appears, derived his first knowledge of it 
from Mr. Gilbert. The exact time of Mr. Gilbert's invention is un- 
known to us ; but we are informed by a dentist who practices near 
Dr. Porter, that he knows of his using it more than two years and a 
half since, which is supposed to be before the time of Mr. Gilbert's 
invention. Dr. Riggs, of this city, also claims that he tried this prin- 
ciple several years since, and says that plates of this kind, made by 
him, are now in use. Dr. Elliot, of Montreal, told us last summer, 
that he saw exactly the same thing made by some dentist at the North, 
whose name we cannot now recollect, three years before. 

In addition to the above testimony, Mr. Schaffer, a dentist in this 
city, states that a German mechanical dentist by the name of Fran- 
cis" Offerman, who was at work for Mons. Malan in 1842, showed him, 
at that time, a method of constructing a chamber similar to Mr. Gilbert's 
plan, and for which he paid him eight dollars. OfTerman made the cham- 
ber by placing wax on the plaster casting. The outside of the wax, 
around the front and about as far back as the first molar tooth, w^as on 
a line corresponding with the backs of the teeth, and the posterior por- 
tion of the wax shaved gradually away down to the casting. This 
was moulded in sand for the metallic casting, and the plate struck over 
the prominence made by the wax. By this means a chamber was made 
in the plate, of the form of a crescent, with a jog in each side to ac- 
commodate the extra thickness of the bicuspids. The chamber 
around the outside was about as deep as the thickness of an Amer- 
ican quarter of a dollar, and became gradually thinner until it was en- 
tirely lost by the plate coming down to the roof of the. mouth, about 
three eighths or half an inch from the front part of the chamber. 
When the plate was finished and the teeth mounted upon it, the cham- 
ber did not show itself when viewed upon the lower side. In difficult 
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cases, Offerman recommended that a small round chamber be made 
within the crescentic one, and directly over the roof of the mouth. This 
is exactly the plan claimed by Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Schaffer farther says, that, at the time, he constructed several 
plates upon this plan, and found that when first put into the mouth 
they adhered to the gums with great firmness; but in a few months 
the chamber became filled with the gums forced in by the suction. 
We have tried Mr. Gilbert's plan as explained to us by Dr. Thomp- 
son, some time last spring, in three cases. One was where four of 
the front teeth remained, and the other two were temporary plates put 
into the mouth a few days after all the remaining fangs had been ex- 
tracted. The first case did not appear to be much better for the cham- 
ber, although it stays up very well ; but in one of the latter cases, 
where it was applied to a temporary set, it proved to be of great utility. 
Generally, when a plate is fitted immediately after extracting teeth and 
fangs, it becomes loose in a few weeks by the gradual shrinking of 
the gums from the front part of the plate : it must then be bent up to 
the receding gums to make it as tight as possible, or it will be con- 
stantly loose and moving about in the mouth. In the above case, how^ 
ever, the plate has never been touched since the day it was first put 
into the mouth (on the 21st of July), and notwithstanding there is an 
open space of nearly an eighth of an inch between the plate and the 
gum, all around the front of the mouth, the plate adheres with such te- 
nacity as to require a strong effort of the fingers to detach it. The 
gum under the chamber shows no signs of a fungus, but is apparently 
as healthy as it ever was. In cases of this kind when the plate is in- 
tended to be merely temporary, a vacuum formed in this way will be 
of great assistance in keeping the plate firm while the gums are heal- 
ing ; but we are not willing to run the risk of fitting plates in this way, 
which are intended to be worn permanently, lest it may cause disease 
in the gum, which may compel us to do our work over again. A few 
Years' time is required to test the value of any improvement in Me- 
chanical Dentistry ; and to those who are not afraid of infringing upon 
the riorhts of others, we would say tiy the experiment, and report to 
the Dental Recorder the success attending it. 



SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

At a meeting of about forty of the Dentists of the city of New 
York and vicinity, on the evening of the 30th of October, Dr. D. C. 
Ambler, of St. Lawrence Co., was appointed Chairman pro tem., and 
Dr. C. C. Allen, of New York City, Secretary. 

On the meeting being called to order, it was addressed by several 
gentlemen present upon the importance of association and mutual ef- 
fort for the improvement and elevation of the profession, and the 
advancement of the science of Dental Surgery. The following res- 
olutions were then adopted »by the meeting : 
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Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting it is expedient to 
form a Dental Society of the State of New York. 

Resolved^ Thai a commitlee of seven be appointed to call to- 
gether a Convention of all the Dental Surgeons in the State of New 
York, on th« 17th day of November, 1847, to organize such a So- 
ciety as they shall tliink best calculated to promote the succe-ss 
a-nd usefulness of the profession. 

The committee was then appointed, and consisted of M, K. Bridges^ 
J. Lovejoy, C. C, Allen, H. Burdell, E. Baker, C. D. Brown, and T, 
H. Burras, 

It was then resolved that a committee of six be ^appointed to 
-draft a constitution to be submitted to the Convention. That com- 
mittee consisted of F. H. Clark, C, C. Allen, E- Baker, h Love- 
joy, G, E, Hawes, and J. G. Ambler, The meeting then adjourned. 

In accordance with the above call, between forty and fifty Den- 
ial Surgeons, most of whom were residents of the city and State 
of New York, met on the 17th of November, at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and organized themselves into a Con- 
vention by the appointment of the following officers: E. Blake, 
President; L. Coville, G, E. Hawes, J. Lovejoy, and George Clay, 
Vice Presidents ; A. McElroy, J. G. Ambler, and Edward Ing, 
Secretaries; B. Lord, C, D. Brown, H. F. Smith, and W. llob- 
^erts, Committee on Credentials of Members. 

It was resolved that a committee be appointed to present a con- 
stitution for a State Society of Dental Surgeons- The following 
commitlee was then appointed by the Convention: J, B. Rich, 
F. H. Clark, M.- K. Bridges, A. McElroy, and H. D. Hall. 

A resolution was passed admitting Messrs. Colburn and Greene, 
from New Jersey, as members of this Convention. Letters were 
then read from Messrs. Palmer, of Poughkeepsie, Rice, of Cazno- 
via, and Fine, of Goshen, Austin, of Albany, Parmelee, of Norwich, 
aud Chidsey of Rochester- On motion these letters were received. 

The Convention then adjourned, to meet again at 7 o'clock, P. M., 
^t the same place. At 7 o''clock the Convention reassembled, Mr. 
S. Covell in the chair. On motion, it was Resolved, That the 
committee on constitution report. The report of Committee being 
read by Dr. Rich, it was resolved that it be accepted. It was 
then resolved that the constitution be taken up article by article, 
and discussed by the Convention with a view to its adoption. 

Durring the evening session the first six articles of the Constitu- 
tion were adopted, when the evening Convention adjourned, to meet 
at the sam^ place on the following evening at 7 o'clock. 

Thursday, Nov. 18, the Convention assembled at the same place at 
7, P. M., L* Covell in the chair, and proceeded with the unfinished 
business of the meeting, which was the discussion and adoption of a 
constitution for a State Society of Dental Surgeons. There was great 
amanimity among the members upon most of the articles reported by the 
' committee, but upon a few of them a difference of opimon was mani- 
fested. 
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The first whieh elicited much discussion was Sect. 2, of Art. 111., a 
part of the members insisting upon an initiation fee of ten dollars in- 
stead of five, which was finally fixed upon by the Convention. The next 
which drew out a difference of opinion was Sect. 1, of Art. lY. Some 
members present contended that in order to make the Society respecta- 
ble and useful, a test of qualification should be specified in the constitu- 
tion, such as an examination, or that the candidate should be recom- 
mended and vouched for by a certain number of members, or he should 
have studied and practiced for a specified term of years — At any rate 
some qualification which should secure the Society against the admission 
of improper members. On the other hand, it was argued that in the for- 
mation of a Society members must be taken from the profession, as it 
now exists. That, as the pubHc had no test of qualifications, but must 
judge of them by the operations of each individual Dentist whom they 
chose to employ ; that as many unskilful Dentists, from the fact of so 
little professional intercourse existing between members of ihe profession, 
were not aware of the inferiority of their own operations ; that many, 
if they were convinced of their own want of knowledge and skill, could 
not, with their families dependent upon them for support, leave their 
business to attend at Dental colleges, or enter as students in the offices 
of their superiors ; and that as but few would submit to the mortification 
of confessing their own ignorance, if they were convinced of it — it had 
become necessary to devise some plan which would unite the mass of 
the practicing Dentists, in their present condition, for mutual improve- 
ment, and to enable the profession to establish some standard of profes- 
sional qualification for such as shall come into it hereafter. vSome as- 
serted that they had no idea of becoming schoolmasters of Dentistry, and 
to such it was suggested that they might with great propriety become 
pupils. The article was finally adopted as reported, which left the mat- 
ter so that any Dental Surgeon then in practice, by paying the initiation 
fee and one year's dues, could become a member at the oi'ganization of 
the Society- The By-Laws will be made to specify the mode of admis- 
sion hereafter. 

The next discussion arose upon the granting o{ diplomas, and this, af- 
ter a warm debate, was decided in the negative. The second section of 
Art. IX. giving this power to the Society, although amended so as to 
make an examination of the applicant necessary, before conferring the 
diploma, was rejected. On the whole, we do not regret it, as a society 
of this kind had better not recommend too highly any of its members ; 
a simple certificate of membership is all that is necessary. 

The last article adopted was amended so as to prevent any hasty and 
precipitate tinkering of the constitution. The vote was then taken on the 
whole as amended, and it was adopted unanimously. The Convention 
then adjourned, to meet at the same place on Monday, Nov. 22d, at 7 
o'clock, P. M., to organize a Society under the Constitution just adopted. 

Monday, Nov. 22. — On the assembling of the Convention it was re- 
solved that the Convention now proceed to vote upon such as propose 
themselves, or were proposed as members of the Society about to be or 
gaiii^ed' The names of sixty Dentists were then proposed and accepted^ 
by a voj^ taksB separately on ea4C?h by the Convention. The Cijnveu* 
l^n theu a4ipurnad ^nc die. 
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The " Society of Dental Surgeons ot the State of New York" then 
organized by the members (thirty-five in number) signing the constitu- 
tion and paying their first year's assessment in advance. The members 
then made choice of L. Covell, President, pro tern. ; J. G. Ambler, Sec- 
retary, pro tern. ; and George E. Hawses, Treasurer, pro tem. Commit- 
tees w^ere then appointed to draft by-laws and rules of order, and to 
make inquiiies respecting procuring a room for the use of the Society. 
Adjourned to first Tuesday in December. 



The Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. By Chapin A. Har- 
ris, M. D., D. D. S. Third Editirm, revised, modified^ and greatly 
enlarged, Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blackiston. 

The name of Dr. Harris is too well known among Dental Surgeons 
to need any commendation from our pen. In 1839, if we remember 
rightly, Dr. Harris published the first edition of this work, under the title 
of " The Dental Art, a Practical Treatise on Dental Surgery." Two 
years since another edition was called for, and the author added to the 
first a concise and full anatomical disciiption of all the parts connected 
with the science of Dental Surgery. This was an important and useful 
addition to the work, whichput into the hand of the dentist the fundamen- 
tal principles of the science which he professes to practice, and changed 
the character of the work, as well as the title, from a practical treatise, 
to principles and practice. 

The second edition having been exhausted, the third has made its' ap- 
pearance in the work now before us, and as Dr. Harris ranks among the 
progressives, we find the present edition much enlarged and improved by 
many practical details, illustrations, and improvements not contained in 
either of the former editions. Eighty new engravings have been added, 
and an entire new part devoted to the diseases and defects of the pala- 
tine organs. 

As the former editions of this book are known to most, if not all of 
our readers, we do not think it necessary to give a description of the gen- 
eral plan or details of the work. The greatest fault, for no book is per- 
fect, which we recollect in the foniier editions, was a want of sufficient- 
ly minute descriptions of the instruments used, and the modus operandi 
of those instruments, particularly in the surgical department. A student 
who would submit to the operation of having one of his own teeth filled, 
while he carefully observed the instruments used and questioned the op- 
erator about his method of preparing the cavity, and folding and pack- 
ing the c^old, would derive more useful practical information than can be 
obtained from a careful perusal of the whole chapter u])on the treatment 
of caries. In this particular, the present edition is somewhat improved, 
although still faulty. The chapter on extraction of teeth is more full 
and explicit in its description of the mode of operation, containing engra 
vings representing the most approved kinds of forceps, elevators, &c. 
But by far the most perfect part of the book, in this respect, is that de- 
voted to mechanical dentistry, every step in which is so fully illustrated by 
engravings, "that the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err," at least 
so far as theory is concerned. Only one thing is needed to make this part 
of the work as perfect as the piesent state of the ait will admit of, 
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and this is a good treatise on the manufacture of the porcelain teeth, a 
subject of much greater importance to the practicing dentist, in our 
humble judgment, than the ait of refining and plating gold, making 
solder, &c. 

The last part of the book, containing about fifty pages, is wholly new, 
and has not been published in either of the former editions. It is devo- 
ted to the diseases and defects of the palatine organs, a subject of vast 
importance to the dentist who is determined thoroughly to understand 
every bninch of his profession. We recommend this part of the work 
to the attention of all the ingenious and persevering in the profession. 
It is a branch in which the greatest triumplis of the dental art are yet to 
be achieved. As yet it is in its infancy, but the recent success of Mr. 
Steanrs, an eminent surgeon of London, inre storing the voice to persons 
who were destitute of the velum pendulum palati, or other soft parts 
upon which the proper ailiculation of language depends, is encouraging 
to all those who have ingenuity and perseverance, without which no one 
can succeed out of the beaten path. 

We recommend this work of Dr. Harris on the whole, as the best which 
has been issued from the American press. 



The Dental News Letter is the title of a quarterly periodical of the 
Tom Thumb proportions, we mean jDhysically of course, for as it is pub- 
lished by the well-known firm of Jones, White & Co., its contents need 
no commendation from our ])en. It contains several articles of general 
interest to the profession, and an advertisement of the various improved 
articles for sale in their extensive Dental Depots in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our correspondent who find^ fault with the articles in the Recorder 
upon ainalffaui is referred to the fable of the ''Old man, his son and 
his ass." We do not expect to be fortunate enough to please all who 
read the Recorder, but if our correspondent will furnish an article 
aganst amalgam as fairly written as those which have appeared in its 
favor, we shall publish it with pleasure. 

We know of no way to discover truth but by free investigation and 
discussion ; if there is a better way we should be glad to learn it. 

'' F. H. C." and '' J. C. A." will see that a State Convention of Den- 
tists has been held to carry out the objects suggested ia their commu- 
nications. 



Errata. — In spite of all our care, errors will '^^^ionally escape 
our eye in the reading of proofs, or the eye of the^printer in correcting 
them. In the article on Nitrous Oxide in our first No. the i-eader is re- 
quested to read Dr. Jackson for Johnson; also in the one on Amalgam 
Controversy, for Craucows, read Crawcours, and for Molans, read Ma- 
hn?. In the second No. for Westcoot, read Westcott. The name of J, 
H. B^aiKlell should also have been put to the aiticle on the Administra* 
tion of Ether. 
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ON CARIES OF THE TEETH. 

By John Tomes, Esq., Middlesex Hospital. 

Treatment of Superficial Caries.— If the disease is of very small 
extent, and indicated by slight discoloration of enamel, and if on ex- 
amination by a small steel probe, it is found to be superficial, it will be 
sufficient, whatever the situation, to remove the affected part by a 
scaulper, or file, and afterwards to well polish the exposed dentine; 
at the same time directing your patient to keep the surface polished, 
otherwise the exposed tissue will soon be decomposed by the saliva, 
should it chance to be acid. It is no uncommon thing to find that 
many teeth are attacked at the same time ; on enquiring, you will 
generally hear that your patient iias acid saliva from indigestion, or 
has been taking medicine containing mineral acid. In either case it 
will be well for the patient to use an alkaline dentifrice, and in the 
latter to rinse, the mouth with a weak solution of carbonate of soda^ 
after each dose of acid medicine. 

On attempting to remove the carious portion, however superficial 
and small in extent it may be, the tooth will sometimes be so tender 
that the operation cannot be borne; the slightest touch of the instru- 
ment is attended with intolerable pain. Whenever this is the case, 
the operation should be postponed till the sensitiveness of the affected 
.part is reduced. The most ready means of effecting this is, by rub- 
bing powdered nitrate of silver or any other escharotic, on the sensi^ 
tive part with the end of a piece of whalebone, or cane. Chloride of 
zinc is perhaps the best application, as the effect is speedy, and the 
tooth will not be discolored. The operation may then be proceeded 
with, and should the surface again become tender before the comple- 
tion, the escharotic must again be applied. A prolonged application 
of camphorated spirits of wine, will sometimes subdue the sensitive- 
ness ; but when the disease has attacked the exposed neck of the 
tooth, commencing on the surface of the cementum— -a situation in 
which we find extreme tenderness more frequently than in any other— ^ 
the camphorated spirits is difficult of continued application. 

But if, instead of finding the<lisease superfioial on exatminatioii, the 
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probe sinks to some little depth in the tooth, indicating thereby that to 
that depth the dentine is deprived of its earthy ingredients, then we 
must have recourse to the operation of plugging. The softened den- 
tine must be removed by conveniently shaped steel instruments. 
The whole of the softened tissue being removed, the cavity must be 
wiped dry, and then carefully filled with some substance which will 
resist the action of the constituents of the saliva, and v/ill be suffi- 
ciently hard to resist injury in mastication. Metals are the only sub- 
stances found to combine these quahties. Gold, platina, tin or lead 
reduced to thin foil and packed tightly in the cavity forms an effi- 
cient plug ; gold being the most valuable, the others following in the 
order in which they are placed. 

JXJ^Afi amalgam of 'palladium or silver may he used with advan- 
tag e in cases where the cavity is so situated that it becomes inconve- 
nient to pack densely gold or other foil, ^T^ A plug is effective only 
so long as it perfectly excludes all extraneous matter from the cavity ; 
thence it follows, that in order to fill a cavity with metal foil, consid- 
erable compressive force naust be used. It will at once therefore be 
perceived that should the caries have so far extended as to have reach- 
ed the pulp cavity — though by careful management, the softened den- 
tine might be removed — yet the patient would be quite unable to bear 
pressure unless considerable precaution be used, even in the most fa- 
vorable case; and when the surface of the pulp exposed is consider- 
able, the operation could not be borne, and if borne, would produce 
inflammation of the pulp. 

In many cases, however, your patient will not apply for relief until 
the disease has not only progressed to the pulp cavity, but the soften- 
ed dentine removed so as to make a communication between the pulp 
cavity and the various matter taken into the moulh. In this case the 
pulp will be more or less diseased. The exposed surface may be in- 
flamed, and throw off a discharge, or it may have receded partially or 
wholly from the pulp cavity, leaving the vacated space to be occupied 
by extraneous matter. So that it is of considerable practical impor- 
tance to learn whether the pulp has been exposed by the removal of 
softened dentine during the operation, or whether it has been previous- 
ly exposed. In the one case, plugging, if so managed as not to pro- 
duce pressure on the nerve, may be successful ; in the other, it will, 
if performed, be followed by ill consequences, as the discharge from 
the pulp will be confined and the usual distressing symptoms, indicating 
puss confined in an unyielding cavity, will result. It is a very good 
practical rule, if, in removing the softened dentine, or in passing a 
probe in the cavity, pain is felt, but only so long as the instrument re- 
mains in contactrwith the tooth, to proceed to plug the cavity ; but, if 
the pain continU*es after withdrawing the instrument, to postpone plug- 
ging and resort to some means to restore the pulp to a healthy condi- 
tion, or to produce its destruction ; for the continuance of the pain is 
a tolerable sure sign that the pulp is more or less involved in disease, 
and if the tooth be immediately plugged, that inflammation will su- 
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pervene.— Braithwaite's RETRosPECT,/?-om the Med, Go,z. Feb. 26, 
1847, p. 357. 

" What will Mrs. Grundy say" to this- — Mr. Tomes is the very 
distinguished lecturer on Dental Physiology and Surgery at tlie Mid- 
dlesex Hospital School in London, and an honorary member of the 
United Slates Society of Dental Surgeons, and has, together with his 
confreres in Europe, made all the late minute and important discove- 
ries in the anatomy and physiology of the teeth and the parts connec- 
ted with them, and which has led and will continue to lead to impor- 
tant improvements in their treatment. His Lectures are now repub- 
lishing in the American Journal of Dental Science, in which Professor 
Harris says — *'We commenced the publication of a course of lectures 
delivered by Mr. Tomes, an eminent English Dentist, before the 
Middlesex Hospital, upon the Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of 
the Teeth. "We have resumed their publication in the present number, 
(October, 1847,) and shall continue them in our next. These lectures 
are ably written, and will be read, we doubt not, with interest by the 
subscribers of the Journal. They contain a vast amount of valuable 
information upon the subject upon which they treat." 

Mr. Tomes is of the opinion together as Dr. Brewster says, with 
^' all the principle dentists of Europe," (wilh the excepiion perhaps of 
Mr. Koecker, who is known to be very crotchety,) ihat amalgam- is a 
proper and suitable article for filling teeth, under certain circumstan- 
ces — the same conclusion that dentists in this country have arrived 
at, who have made a fair and unprejudiced trial of it, and who dare 
think and act for themselves. 

All the most eminent dentists of Europe as far as they were known, 
have from time to time, without their knowledge or consent, of course, 
been elected honorary members of the American Society, 6fc. This 
same Society have, in their wisdom as they supposed, but really in 
their ignorance and folly, declared the use of an amalgam for filling 
teeth under any circumstances whatever, to be "unfit and dangerous ! 
and mal-practice I" and have ended in expelling those members who 
differed with them in opinion and who were determined to exercise 
their own rights and dictates of duty, and each one can say with the 
noble Roman, 

" More true joy, Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cajsarwith a senate at his heels."* 

But to return to the honorary members, after they ^^ Resolved^^ to 
consider Dr. Brewster of Paris, as no longer an honorary member "of 
the American Society of Dental Surgeons," they ''Resolved that the 
Corresponding Secretary, address communications to the honorary 
members of this society, requesting them to inform the Society deji- 
nitely, what are their views respecting the employment of amalgam 
foi stopping teeth, and if now using it, their intentions with regard to 
its farther use in their practice !"— intimating by this; that if they per- 
sisted in using it against their ''mandate,'' (this is^ the favorite word,) 

*A most amusing parody could be made with those lines. 
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they should be Brewsterized. Now here is insult added to folly ; and 
what a "pretty figure the Society cuts" in directing their erudite cor- 
responding Secretary, to catechise such men as Cartvvright, Nasmith, 
Tomes and others, concerning their practice ! and requesting ''defi- 
nite" answers ! Whatever ihe Socitey may do with Mr. Tomes, it is 
to be hoped professor Harris will continue to publish his lectures. 

LETTER FROM DR. E. PARMLY. 
C. C, Allen, M. D., — Dear Sir, — I feel greatly obliged to you for 
the privilege you have kindly granted me of correcting some errors 
that have appeared in the Dental Recorder, in reference to myself, in- 
volving as they do personal truth and personal character. As the first 
article in which I am particularly introduced to the readers of that 
Journal, occurs in the June Number of 1847, I will confine my re- 
marks in the present communication chiefly to the article which is 
headed ''Truth, versus Parmly.^' The paragraph which first claims 
attention is a resolution passed by a conventional meeting of Dentists 
in New York, who use in their practice mineral paste for stopping 
teeth, at which E. Baker was appointed chairman, and A. C. Castle 
secretary. The resolution is as follows : — 

^'Resolved that the cause of Dental Science, and our standing as professional men, de- 
mand a rigid examination and exposure of the calumnious charo^es made by Mr. E. 
Parmly against all who have adopted the established practice of filling with amalgam, 
teeth which cannot otherwise be preserved.'^ 

That the assertions contained in the above resolution are true, I un- 
equivocally deny, inasmuch as I never made calumnious charges 
against any man or set of men, for adopting ''the established practice 
of filling with amalgam, teeth, which cannot otherioise be preservedy'^ 
as no such established practice exists. I have never known any one 
to follow such practice, and have never seen a tooth filled with amal- 
gam for the purpose of preserving it, that could not have been better 
filled with something else ; and so far from any representations of mine, 
being calumnious towards any part of the profession, I have, in the 
concientious endeavour to put the public on their guard against toler- 
ating a practice which I know to be productive of the worst results, 
and the profession from adopting a system which indiscrimnately fol- 
lowed can only eventuate to the prejudice of its votaries, been assail- 
ed on all hands by the most ungentlemanly, virulent and personal abuse, 
contained in anonymous letters and other communications from those 
interested in its adoption. 

The secretary of the above meeting had previously told the public 
that he had 'filled 15000 teeth vnih this amalgam^ Now I will ask 
you or any other intelligent dentist, to answer on behalf of the mem- 
bers of that meeting if you really believe there were no teeth among 
the 15000, that could have been "otherwise preserved.'^'' It is the 
practice of using amalgam in teeth, when gold, an infinitely superior 
article^ can be successfully employed, that I have so strenuously op^ 
posed and condemned ; and from a conviction of the hurtful tendency 
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of the practice, m all cases, I have been free to express my opinion 
regarding the total want of truth and connmon honesty among those 
wl)o thus deceive their patients by representing amalgam as being su- 
perior to gold, and wlio indiscriminately use it both in front and back 
teeth. To prove that such practice obtains with a certain class of 
Dentists, I am prepared to produce and establish instances where 
good gold stoppings have been taken out, and the cavities thus made 
vacant filled with amalgam, for which five dollars each stopping was 
charged and paid. 

The next resolution is as follows : — 

Resolved, That in order to put the public in possession of the facts of the case, a 
disinterested and competent medical man be sent to Springfield, the residence of the 
late Mr. Ames, and there institute all inquiries, necessary to ehcit the whole truth, 
as to the correctness ov falsity of Mr. E. Parmly's statement. 

Doctor James A. Houston, formly editor of the New York Lancet, 
was accordingly employed to go to Springfield, in order to make the 
necessary inquiries, and on his return, he made to the meeting of Den- 
tists aforesaid, a report which is as follows. 

FIRST PART OF REPORT. 
''On arriving at Springfield, I called on Doctor J. Perkins, one of the most distin- 
guished dentists in that part of the country, and stated that I was desirous of obtaining 
some authentic information, with regard to the case of the late Mr Ames, which has 
been made the subject of several newspaper articles in the City of New York. Doctor 
Perkins rephed in a frank and courteous manner, and commun'.cated to me the nn- 
portant and interesting fact, thatsom? time after Mr Am^s' return from Pans, he (Dr. 
P.) filled several teeth of a sister of Mr. Ames, with the amalgam of quicksilver audsd- 
ver, and that he stated to Mr. Ames and the lady the materials of which the amalgam 
was composed. The Doctor asked Mr. Ames if he had any objections to the opera- 
tion ? Mr. Ames replied that he had uo objections in the world to that amalgam, and 
that it was altogether different from the filling which had been placed in his teeth while 
in Paris. "Ami to understand, then" I a^ked, ''that Mr. Ames sanctioned the use of 
amalgam in his sister's case, having a full knowledge of the materials of which it was 
composed?" " Certainly," replied the Doctor, " The amafgam wa3 placed in his sister's 
teeth with his full approbation, and there it remains to this day, with the most satisfac- 
tory result." 

I hereby affirm that the above does not contain om3 word of trnth 
from the beginning to the end ; the lady spoken of, never had a tooth 
filled with amalgam by any one, and Mr. Ames, had no teeth filled 
while in Paris; it has been^said in order lo screen Mr. Perkins from 
willful misrepresentations, that he was probably not acquainled with 
Mr. Ames, and his sister, and had mistaken some other person for 
them, but this is not the case. Mr. Perkins, was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with Mr. A., having been for a longtime employed by that 
gentleman as an operative in one of his factories, previous to his be- 
coming an amalgam dentist — and this gross departure from truth, 
made "and published to my prejudice, does not speak well either for 
his professional or moral honesty. 

Doctor Houston proceeds, 

'' Having ascertained. that Mr. Ames had been under the care of Dr. Bemis of Cabot- 
ville, I drove out to that gentleman's elegant cottM^e, and was fortunate enough to iind 
him at home. The Doctor has stood at"' the head of his profession in this section of 
New En<^laud for the last twenty years. He was the medical attendant of the late Mr. 
Ames for five or six yeai's." 
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Dr. Bemis, was neither the medical attendant of Mr. Ames, at the 
time his iUness is alleged to have taken place, nor at the time of his 
death, and Dr. B., stated to me repeatedly that he knew nothing of 
the causes which produced Mr. Ames' illness while in Europe. 

CONCLUSION OF REPORT. 

" Dr. Bemis gave me a full and instructive account of the case, of which I made 
notes, and which would prove interesting only to the medical profession. The imme- 
diate object of my inquiry does not require that I should here give more than the simple 
statement of Dr. Bemis, that the incident of the filling of Mr. Ames' teeth, and his 
alleged swallowing of the material inserted, had never been allowed the least weight 
in the diagnosis, prognosis or treatment of the case, either by himself or his associate, 
Dr. Flint. As to the idea that Mr. Ames had been injured by swallowing an amalgam 
of quicksilver and silver, Dr. Bemis remarked that it was too ridiculous to be entertained 
for a moment. Dr. Bemis suggested that in all probabiUty a Parisian quack had inser- 
ted an arsenical filling in Mr. Ames' teeth, which might have occasioned the distress 
and annoyance of which he complained. When I mentioned that the public of New 
York_ had been told that the amalgam of silver and quicksilver was poisonous, Dr. 
Bemis exclaimed, "What! have you no educated Physicians and Chemists? how then 
can such statements gain credence." 

In relation to the full and instructive account of the case, alleged 
by Dr. Housk)n, to have been received by him from Dr. Bemis, it will 
be at once perceived that the account could not have been very full 
or very complete. Dr. B., not having seen Mr. A., for nearly one 
year after the operations were performed on his teeth in London, of 
which he said he never heard, and for six or eight months previous to 
his death, had neither attended nor did he once see him. Again, Doc- 
tor Bemis could not have given a stronger proof that he knew nothing 
of the facts of the case, than by suggesting, that he might have had his 
teeth filled with some arsenical filling, which caused his distress, by 
some ''Parisian Quack'' It would have been strange indeed if 
he had allowed the least weight to a circumstance that he knew not 
had happened until after the death of Mr Ames, the fact of his hav- 
ing teeth filled with mercury and silver, and afterwards swallowing it. 

In answer to Dr. Bemis' exclamation and question, having reference 
to educated chemists, i reply in the afi&rmative, and am happy in be- 
ing able to produce the testimony of Dr. J. R. Chilton, one of the 
ablest chemists that New York or the country at large has produced, 
and who has from a careful and patient chemical investigation of 
more than two months, established all I have said of amalgam, and 
declared it to be a substance capable of being acted upon by the agencies 
in the mouth, to such a degree as to form the oxide and sulphuret of 
mercury, (both of which when taken into the system will produce the 
specific action of mercury,) as well as the sulphuret of silver, and 
oxide of copper, when the mercury is combined with the fihngs of 
ordinary silver coin. 

The report of Dr. Houston, having been read to the meeting, it was 
" Resolved, That it be published in the city newspapers without 
a word of comment, leaving the pubhc to pronounce the verdict. In 
the present communication I only ask the further indulgence of pub- 
lishing an extract from Mr. Ames' own letter, '■hoithout a word of 
comment''' leaving your readers to ^^ pronounce the verdict." 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. AMES' LETTER. 

*' I have been veiT- much troubled with my teeth, and for a few days the same cause 
has affected my whole system. About the first of July, I placed myself in the hands 
of a dentist in London, and had several teeth filled with a new ftishioned mineral paste 
that was highly recommended. Several days after, I found a piece of the paste loose in 
my mouth, and on examination found it to be nearly all quicksilver. I felt no immedi. 
ate bad efiects, but as the wet and cold weather came on, which commenced in Augiist^ 
I was much affected by the cold, and on my arrival here, being quite out of health, was 
told by my physician that I was thoroughly salivated, and without any doubt from the 
cement in my teeth. He said he would not pronouce on the case so quick, if I were 
the first that had come to his knowledge from the same cause, but that I was not. My 
lower teeth have nearly all become loose, and there is much probabilty that I shall 
loose them all before long. I have suffered severely night and day, although able most 
of the time to travel. I am now in good American hands, and recovering rapidly. 
What leads me more fully to the belief that the cause of my situation is mercury, and 
proceeding from my teeth, is, that one fourth of what was put into one tooth, and which 
I took loose from my mouth, was sufficient to quick (whiten) a penny completely, I 
had then probably swallowed the remainder fi^om that tooth, and from several others." 

Meurice's Hotel, Paris, October 10, 1840. 

I would further ask, as an act of justice, to have the privilege still 
granted me of correcting such misrepresentations and misstatements as 
have been made in other article^ pubhshed in the " Recorder," and if a 
single sentence or word can be found in anything I may write or have 
written, that has the appearance of not being strictly true, I will on 
its being pointed out, immediately correct it, and shall esteem it a hicjh 
favor to he permitted so to do. As there are many readers of the 
*' Recorder" whom I highly respect, and others whose good opinion 
and friendship I value I wish them to be made acquainted with the facts 
as they really exist, and in doing so I shall advance nothing but what 
I can substantiate by proofs, to you self privately, or in the pages of 
your Journal. 

With high respect and regard, I am truly yours, 

E. PARMLY. 

THE. TEETH A TEST OF AGE. 
By Edwin Saunders, Surgeon Dentist to St, Thomas' Hospital; 

In the June number of the American Journal of Dental Science, 
we find republished an interesting paper upon this subject, and the 
results of an investigation which was made by the author with a view 
to discover the best and most accurate test of age, to prevent frauds 
upon the law regulating the hours of labor in the factories, and the 
ages of children employed in them. The writer thus explains the 
origin of this inquiry. 

" The interesting inquiry on which the following observations are 
founded, originated in an application to several members of that de- 
partment of the medical profession to whom the care of those organs 
more especially belongs, in the number of whom the writer had'^the 
honor to be included, requesting an opinion upon the practicability of 
ascertaining the age of children, from seven to fourteen years, inclu- 
sive, by the teeth. ^ 

The suggestion is due to a passage in one of Mr. Horner's letters,* 

* See "Evils of the Factory System," by C. Wing, Esq. 
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in which, after considering the various plans which have been from time 
to time proposed for removing the practical difficulties in the application 
of the law, arising from the absence of any certain criteiion of age, 
he observes ; *' Some surgeons have laid great stress upon tlie de- 
velopment of the teeth, as a safe guide ; and if the object were ihe as- 
certaining of the actual age of the child, such a test would, perhaps, 
be less liable to error than ihat of height, but as an evidence of bodily- 
strength it is obviously not to be depended upon." 

The legislative enactments provide that the hours of labor for chil- 
dren under thirteen years of age, shall be restricted to eight hours a 
day, and of young persons under eighteen, to sixty-nine hours per 
week ; there is also a provision for eJucalion. We believe there is 
also a provision in the law that no child sliall be employed in the fic- 
tories under nine years of age. Previous to the investigaiions of Mr. 
Saunders and others upon this subject, the height of the children had 
been regarded as the surest criterion of their age. Experience how- 
ever proved the fallacy of relying whollv upon this, even when assis- 
ted by the general appearance of the child. Every species of decep- 
tion which could be devised was practiced upon the inspectors, by 
needy and avaricious parents, in order to procure the certificate neces- 
sary to admit their children into the factories. In reference to these 
deceptions, the writer says; ''an elder child was often substituted for 
a younger." 

" Thus, Sarah being thirteen years of age, would apply for a certifi- 
cate under the name of a younger sister, Jane, perhaps of ten only, 
wdiich she would readily obtain for her use. And when the fraud by 
substitiujon failed, the dress, and every artificial aid that could be 
resorted to, were so arranged as to impart a more mature appearance 
to the child than its years justified. These and similar deceptions 
were now to be provided against, by ascertaining tlie height, and 
making subsequent examinations to compare their certified with their 
actual stature, and thus determine their identity. The resources of 
the ingenuity and invention of the parents, however, stimulated as 
they were by their necessitous condition and the desire of gain, were 
not yet exhausted ; and an expedient was actually devised and adop- 
ted i3y which the height of the children should be increased. Mr. 
Wing observes, *' I have recently received a communication from a 
most respectable authority, and to which I can at any time refer, as 
to a piece of most deceptive sagacity having been lately displayed by 
parents in cramming cotton into the stockings of their children, so 
that a fictitious height of an inch or an inch and a quarter has been 
obtained." But, apart from these instances of deception, a sufficient- 
ly grave objection to the employment of a test, admitting confessed- 
ly of so much variation as that of the height of children from eight 
to fourteen years inclusive, presents itself in the severity, and even 
cruelty, with which it would operate upon those who may have shot 
up into a rapid growth about the required age, and who would thus 
be included in the extended hours of labor at a time when, so far from 
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being capable of increased exertion, they would require additional 
rest and indulgence." 

Upon the importance of ascertaining a more perfect tesi, Mr. Saun- 
ders says : — 

'' Under such principles of administration, it is clear, that any act of 
legislation, however well it may be adapted to the necessities of ihe 
case, ijnust be, to a great extent, neutralized, and must fall short of 
the object it was designed to accomplish.* Yet such is the state of 
things at the present time, and witl; the ample experience before us 
of the constant frustration of previous legislative enactments, princi- 
pally from this practical difiicully in their application, and having at 
the same time convincing evidence of the test hitherto employed, it 
becomes a corisideralion of the first moment, in the framing of any 
new meas*ure upon the subject, to ascertain how far, or with what de- 
gree of accuracy, the age may be ascertained; and what are the 
means for its discovery, which shall be at the sam.e time the most ac- 
cessible and the least liable to fallacy. 

Such a criterion, it is believed, will be found in the development of 
the teeth; and it would appear tlie more surprising that this subject 
should long since liave been thoroughly investigated, were it not for 
the known neglect of this interesting branch of study by the medical 
profession generally, and the culpable dearth. of information respecting 
it in a vast majority of the medical schools. An acquaintance with 
the manner of their production, their structure, and the mode and or- 
der of their eruption,, would certainly not discourage the suggestion ; 
on the contrary their great density of structure, unique and nearly 
independent mode of formation, together with their almost total w^ant 
of sympathy with those constitutional changes and variations in the 
health in which the more liighly organized structures partake, would 
induce the expectation of a greater uniformity of development of the 
teetli than of any oifier parts of the frame. And the idea would re- 
ceive additional confirmation from the well-known fact, that, amongst 
tiie lower animals, by common consent, it is regarded as the most cer- 
tain and constant of all proofs on the subject that can be obtained ; 
it is, tlierefore, not unreasonable to suppose, that, making adequate 
deductions on account of the interruptions to normality of develop- 
ment which a more artificial mode of existence opposes, the same 
regularity would obtain in the human species." 

According to Mr. Saunders, the following are the ages at which the 
teeth of the second feet successively make their appearance. 

Years. 
First molar, or large gnnder, - - - 7 

Central incisor, or front tooth, - - - 8 

Lateral incisor, - - - - - 9 

* M. Qiietelet observes : **' To show how little advancement has been made in the 
study of the progressive development of the human frame, if it were required to estab- 
lish the age of an individual by the combined consideration of his physical qualities, 
we sh^)uld not be able to find any scientific ruh-s to guide our determination, but should 
be obliged to have i'ecourse to the most unsatisfiictary empmcism.*' — See Evils of the 
Factory System. 
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Years 
First bicuspid, or small grinder, - . - 10 

Second bicuspid, - - - - 11 

Cuspidatus, or eye tooth, - - - - 12 12 1-2 

Second molar, or large grinder, - - 12 1-2 14 

The second set of teeth, then, consisting of four classes — incisor, 
canine or cuspid, bicuspid, and molar, being developed in the order 
stated above, the mouth will present the following appearances during 
the entire process : — 

Incisor. Bicuspid. Molar. 

AGE. Cuspid. Ante- Poste- Ante- Poste- 

Central. Lateral. rior. rior. rior. rior. 

Seven years, - - 4 

Eight, ... 4 4 

Nine, - - - - 4 4 4 

Ten, - - - 4 4 4 4 

Eleven, --.44 4 44 

Twelve to twelve and ^44 4 4 4 4 

a half, - { 

Twelve and a half to?^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fourteen, ) 

This second or permanent set, then, contains an additional eight 
teeth, making in all twenly-eight. They differ, however, so gr.eatly, 
from those of the first or temporary set, both in size and configuration, 
that no confusion is likely to arise in determining during any stage of 
the process, to which the}^ belong. 

A remarkable instance recently occurred in the private practice of 
the author, which he is induced to quote, as exhibiting in a very strik- 
ing light, the value of evidence founded on these principles. A little 
girl apparently not more than five years of age, and who; from a con- 
sideration of her physical qualities, height, and appearance, could not 
have been pronounced to bs six, presented, on an inspection of the 
mouth, the following appearances : not only were the third molar 
teeth developed in every direction, but the central and lateral incisors 
-of the second set had made their appearance; the teeth, in fact, irre- 
sistibly led to the conclusion, which was not supported by any other 
sign, that this child was nearly nine instead of five years of age ; on 
inquiry, this was found to be the case — she had nearly completed her 
ninth year. By a singular coincidence, another young lady, from the 
same school, having all the appearance of being at least eighteen 
years of age, on examination, presented every indication of being 
scarcely fourteen. The cuspidati were not fully developed, nor were 
the second molar teeth entirely protruded; she was, to the astonish- 
ment of all who saw her, under fourteen years of age. The striking 
contrast which these two extreme cases presented, occurring as they 
did, at the same time and in the same establishment, will be it is 
hoped, a sufficient apology for their introduction in this place ; they 
are, however, only a specimen of a variety of such instances which 
must continually present themselves to every practitioner." 

During his investigations^Mr. Saunders examined the teeth of 1046 
children, male and female, in the different schools in London, and the 
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results are sumed up in the following tables, 
it will be seen that — 

" Of 457 boys of nine years of age — ^ 



By a reference to them 



BOYS OF 


I'lcisor. 






Bicuspid. 


Molar. 


NINE YEARS 








Cuspid. 


Ante- Poste- 


Ante- 


Poste- 


OF AGE. 


Central. 


Lateral. 




rior, nor. 


rior. 


rior. 


220 had 


4 




4 






4 ' 




Seventy-seven, 


- 4 




3 






4 




Ninety-one, 


4 




2 






4 




Five, 


- 4 




1 






4 




Thirty-four, 


4 










4 




Twenty, - 


- 3 




3 






4 




Ten, 


3 










4 




Of 251 girls 


of nine 


years of 


■ age- 








GIRLS OF 


Incisor. 






Bicuspid. 


Molar. 


NINE YEARS 








Cuspid. 


Ante- Poste- 


Ante- 


Poste- 


OF AGE. 


Central. 


Lateral. 




rior, rior. 


rior. 


rior. 


169 had 


4 




4 






4 




Forty one, 


- 4 




3 






4 




Twenty-seven, 


4 




2 






4 




Three, 


- 4 




1 






4 




Four, 


4 










4 




Three, 


- 3 




3 






4 




Four, 


3 










4 




Of 227 boys 


of thirteen 


year 


s of age 


— 






BOYS OF 


Incisor. 






Biscupid. 


Molar. 


THIRTEEN YEARS 








Cuspid. 


Ante- Poste- 


Ante- 


Poste- 


OF AGE. 


Central. 


Lateral. 




rior, rior. 


rior. 


rior. 


104 had - 


4 




4 


4 


4 4 


4 


4 


Fifty-seven, 


- 4 




4 


3 


4 4 


4 


3 


Twenty-nine, 


4 




4 


3 


4 3 


4 


2 


Thirty-three, - 


- 4 




4 


3 


4 2 


"4 


1 


Four, 


4 




4 


2 


4 1 


4 




Of 1 1 1 girls 


of thirteen 


years 


of age- 


- 






GIRLS OF 


Incisor. 






Bicuspid. 


Molar. 


THIRTEEN YEARS 








Cuspid. 


Ante- Poste- 


Ante- 


Poste- 


OF AGE. 


Central. 


Lateral. 




rior, rior. 


rior. 


rior. 


Seventy-one had 


4 




4 


4 


4 4 


4 


4 


Twenty-five, 


4 




4 


3 


4 4 


4 


3 


Eight, 


- 4 




4 


3 


4 3 


4 


2 


Three, - 


4 




4 


3 


4 3 


4 


1 


Four, 


- 4 




4 


2 


4 1 


4 





Thus, then, it appears, that of 708 children of nine years of age, 
386 would have been pronounced, on an application of this, to be near 
the completion of their ninth year — that is, they presented the full 
developments of that age. But on the principle already stated, that 
of reckoning the fourth tooth as present whQre the three are fully de- 
veloped, a still larger majority will be obtained, and, instead of 389, 
the proportion will be as follows : — Of 708 children, no less a num- 
ber than 530 will be fully nine years af age. What, then, are the de- 
viations exhibited by the remaining 178 ? ' They are the following: — 
126 would be pronounced eight years and six months, and the remain- 
ing 52 eight years of age ; so that the extreme deviations are only 
twelve months, and these only in the inconsiderable proportion, (when 
compared with the results obtained by other criteria,) of 52 in 708. 
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Again, of 338 children of thirteen years of age, no less than 294 
might have been pronounced, wilh confidence, to be of that age. 
I'he remaiaing forly-four would have been considered as follows : — 
thirty-six in their thirteenth, and eight near the completion of their 
twelfth year. 

Upon tliese statements further comment would be unnecessary and 
impertinent; they are. therefore submitted, without further observa- 
tion, to the candid consideration, and favorable notice, of those who 
are anxious that nothing shall be left uninvestigated or unproved, 
that shall tend, in the slightest degree, to, ameliorate the condition of 
that large, unprotected, and suffering class of the community, the 
factory children." 



MELTING GOLD AND SILVER. 

Dear Sir : — In the first No. of the " Dental Recorder" I notice an 
article extracted from the '' American Journal of Dental Science," on 
refining and plating gold, and as all such intelligence is pecuharly ac- 
ceptable to dentists residing at a distance from a large city, I send you 
my morsel of experience on the subject. 

When it is desirable to smelt into an ingot a small quantity of clip- 
pings, (say an ounce or less) I have found the following plan to answer 
a good pu! [jose : Trike a large piece of sound charcoal aiid saw it 
through the middle in the direclion of the grain. On the side of one 
of the pieces, the largest and soundest, and near the edge made by 
the saw, a cavity must be excavated large enough to contain tlie g )id 
to be melted. From this cavity a groove or notch must be cut to ihe 
sawed edo;e of the charcoal through which the gold will flow when 
perfeci.ly fused. Next procure a piece of iron wire, pass it through 
the rolling mill until it is reduced to the thickness that the ingot is 

required to be, and bend it edgewise to this shape i 1 or this V. 

Fasten the wire between the pieces of coal and secure them together 
with pins. Now melt the gold under the blowpipe, in the cavity pre- 
pared for it, havincr previously covered it with a piece of coal to retain 
the heat; and when perfectly fused turn the coal so that the metal 
will quickly and steadily flow through the groove into the mould, or 
inorot fixed to receive it. If properly performed this method never 
fails to secure a perfect casting. 

In melting silver always place apiece of iron (a wrought nail will 
answer) in the crucible a moment before turning out the metal. Seize 
the crucible and ihe nail together with the tongs. The iron serves 
as a flux and causes the silver to run well into the mould. 

Nantucket, Oct. 26, 1847. JOHN T. METCALF. 



The November number of the New- York Journal of Medicine 

contains two articles on the subject of Amalgam, by Dr's. Trenor and 
Parmley, the one for and the other against the use of the article. We 
^hall publish an abstract of both in our next, 
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UTILITY OF "LETHEON" IN CASES OF EXTREME 

SENSIBILITY. 
By G. F. J. CoLBURN, Dentist. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to encounter in our prac- 
tice is the resistance made by patients to our pit)ceeding with painful 
operations, such as removing diseased roots of teeth buried in inflamed 
gums, &c, the remedy for which at the present time appears to be 
fully realized in the discovery and use of ''Morton's Letheon ;" and, 
for the benefit of those in our profession who are still skeptical in re- 
gard to its utility and results, I beg leave to relate a case or two, that 
has occurred in my own practice. 

About six weeks ago a young man came to my office desiring to 
have a root extracted upon which a pivot tooth had been engrafted 
but a few days before by an itinerant dentist, and owing either to the 
root being previously diseased, or want of skill on the part of the ope- 
rator, his face commenced swelling soon after its insertion, causing 
him so much pain that he undertook to remove the tooth, hoping to 
obtain relief, but he succeeded only in displacing the crown while the 
pivot remained firm in the root, thereby not diminishing the cause of 
the suffejring. The inflammation and swelling had extended over the 
whole left side of his face, closing his eye. Upon examination I 
found that the root was entirely covered by the gums, so that it would 
need a deep incision to reach it. The young man was extremely so- 
licitous that the root should be immediately removed, not consenting 
to have any palliating remedies applied. After representing to him 
how painful the removal of it would be, situated as it then was, I ad- 
vised him to inhale the " Letheon," but he, fearing its eff'ects, pre- 
ferred having it removed without ; I then proceeded with the opera- 
tion. Upon my making an incision with the lancet he started from 
the chair and ran around, the room shrieking in agony. I now told 
him that unless he would consent to inhale the '' Letheon" I could not 
proceed, to which he readily agreed. After breathing it for about 
three minutes he, with a smile, told me to ^' go ahead." I then lanced 
the gums freely and proceeded to remove the root with the forceps ; 
the first time it slipped from the instrument, thus protracting the ope- 
ration ; the second attempt was successful. The patient during the 
whole time remained unmoved, and appeared unconscious of any suf- 
ferrincr. Thus was performed one of the most painful operations in 
Dental Surgery with the greatest facility. 

At another time I administered the " Letheon" to a young lady, and 
cutting open the nad of the second finger of the right hand, removed a 
sliver of wood that she had accidently forced under its extreme length, 
She had previously been to her physician, who vi^as baffled in his at. 
tempts to remove it by her continually withdrawing her hand when- 
ever he touched that sensitive part. The effects of the " Letheon" 
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Tendered her perfectly quiet and firm. She afterwards asserted she 
felt no pain. 

In the above cases we see the benefits arising from employing an- 
article in our practice that imparts courage to those needing it, when 
necessitated to undergo painful operations, and that can, as has been- 
ascertained, be used in nine cases out of ten with perfect impunity. 

True, some have the physical courage to submit to pain without 
murmuring. I, a few evenings ago, assisted in setting a young lady's 
lower jaw-bone, which s-he had broken in two pieces, by a fall, who 
submitted to the whole operation without evincing the least impatience 
or uneasiness. In this case the use of an article for giving courage 
would be superfluous ; but then again how many there are who come 
under the hands of #he dentist, who, by their extreme sensibility, not 
only exhaust their patience, but prevent them from doing justice ta 
their work. 

Let, then, every dentist employ this article in every case practicable,, 
as a charm that will draw to him the timid and suffering, who, know- 
ing that he possesses a pain destroyer, will willingly submit to any 
operation, no matter how painful, with perfect indifference. 

MoRRisTOWN, Nov. 30. 1847. 



[communicated.] 

SPONTANEOUS HiSMORRHAGE FROM THE GUMS. 

Mr. Editor : — Although examples of spontaneous haemorrhage 
from the gums are occasionally met with, they are nevertheless so- 
rare, in their occurrence, that a brief report of the following case may 
not be uninteresting to your readers. 

The subject of the case, was a man of intemperate habits, about for- 
ty years of age. I visited him at the request of a medical friend^ 
who had been previously called in^ and had prescribed the various 
remedies, both local and constitutional, usually employed in cases of 
this sort, but to no purpose. The haemorrhage still continued, and 
when I first saw the patient, three days after its commencement, it 
had reduced him to such a degree that he was hardly able to set up in 
bed. The bleeding was confined to the apices of the gums between 
the teeth on the lower jaw, and in consequence of the large quantity 
of blood which had escaped, it had become quite pale and serous, 
being only slightly tinged with red. 

As the most powerful styptics and even the actual cautery had been 
applied, compression of the mouths of the bleeding vessels now 
seemed to be the only thing that held out any prospect of success ; 
but, in consequence of the peculiar situation of the parts, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in the application of compresses to act effi- 
ciently upon them. It occurred to me at this time that I had seen an 
account of a similar case in an English Medical Journal, which had 
been successfully treated by the application of a metalic encasement 
to the teeth, and alveolariorder filled with softened bees-wax. I ac- 
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cordingly proposed the adoption of this method, and took an impres- 
sion of the lower jaw for the purpose of having a similar apparatus 
'Constructed. But in the mean time, pledgets of raw cotton moistened 
in tincture of nutgalls were forced between the teeth in such a manner 
as to compress the apices of the gums. The bleeding immediately- 
ceased, and as it did not return, the wax compress, as at first proposed, 
was not applied. At ihe expiration of twenty four hours the pledgets 
of raw cotton were removed without any recurrence of the haemorr- 
hage. 

In a similar case however, I think I should prefer the wax com- 
press applied in the manner as above proposed, as a more equal and 
uniform pressure might be maintained with it. Dr. 0. Holmes, of 
this city, informed me a few years since that he had succeeded in ar- 
resting an obstinate haemorrhage from the gums of the lower front 
teeth, by embedding them simply in wax-, previously softened in warm 
water, but to maintain this upon the teeth for any considerable length 
*of time, it is obvious that a metalic case or box would be required. 

Baltimore, Dec. 1st, 1847. H- 

MELTING GOLD ON CHARCOAL. 

When the above communication was first received we thought to 
try the experiment before publishing it in the Recorder, so, procuring 
^*a large piece of sound charcoal" we weighed out just an ounce of 
scraps of gold, and after preparing the coal as directed, we put in the 
scraps and commenced blowing with a full head of steam. The coal 
began to sputter and crack, and the sparks flew in every direction. 
The harder we blew the fiercer the resistance made by the coal, till 
finally, just as the gold was fairly melted and ready to run into the 
mould, and when we began to congratulate ourself on the victory we 
had won, a tremendous explosion took place, which split the whole 
piece of charcoal across the grain and scattered the gold in every di- 
rection about the shop. After diligent search for along time we man- 
aged to collect about sixteen pennyweights of fine round shot, the re- 
mains of the twenty with which we commenced. " 'Tis an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good," and if our readers will take the follow- 
ing precautions, they may avoid the accident which befel us. 

Before using a piece of charcoal for this purpose it should be thor- 
oughly roasted before a hot fire to expel the air and moisture which 
it always absorbs, and which causes the snapping and cracking when 
the flame is first blown upon it. It is a very good plan, also, to coat 
over the outside with a mixture of plaster of P aris and sand, which 
not only strengthens it but makes it much cleaner to handle, and by 
stopping all the cracks, prevents the coal from burning out as rapidly 
as it does when not coated, A little time and attention given to pre- 
pare the coal properly in the first instance may save annoying and 
vexatious accidents, and if the coal be of good quality it may be used 
several times for the same purpose, taking care to roast it each time 
before using. Charcoal prepared in this manner makes a very neat 
and excellent article to solder upon. Editor Recorder. 
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JANUARY 1, 1848.' 

FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

At every fair of the American Institute, held annually in the city 
of New York, there is exhibited various specimens of mechanical 
dentistry, artificial teeth, instruments, &c. Some of these articles are 
placed there for competition, and others merely for exhibition, the 
manufacturers intending them as nothing more than advertisements 
placed before the eyes of the thousands of spectators who annually 
visit the fair. 

The managers of the fair appoint suitable persons from the ranks of 
the Dental Profession as judges to inspect the different articles exhibi- 
ted, and report upon the merits of the same. The following is a list of 
the articles submittedto the judges at the last annual fair held in October, 
6 cases containing specimens of Artificial Dentistry. 
1 case Dentifrice. 
1 " Porcelam Teeth. 
1 '' Dentists Gold Foil. 
1 Forcep Turnkey. 
After carefully inspecting the contents of the above cases,the judges 
made the following report : 

We, the undersigned, give it as our opinion that No. 787, a case of 
Dentifrice, is a very good specimen. It is beautifully put up, but as 
the contents are unknown to us we cannot recommend it as safe for 
common use. 

No. 1501, a case of Gold Foil, and the only one exhibited. This 
gold is a good article and works well, and we believe it compares fa- 
vorably with any that can be obtained in the market at the same price. 
It is worthy of commendation. 

No. 1783, a case of Porcelain Teeth, and the only one exhibited. 
These teeth are a very fair article, strong, and stand the test of fire 
well. They are new in the market, and at the reduced price of the 
manufacturer,, willundoubtedly be used to a considerable extent. We 
consider the maker of them worthy of encouragement. 

No. 1849, a Forcep Turnkey for extracting teeth. This is a deci- 
ded improvement upon the Turnkey, combining to a considerable ex- 
tent the forceps and key. It has a decided advantage over the common 
key. Among the other specimens exhibited we see nothing worthy of 
particular notice. Signed, CHAS. C. ALLEN, 

^ GEO. E. HAWES, 

J. PARMLY, 
WM. ARNOLD. 
Several years since the judges on Dentistry established a precedent 
in reference to specimens of artificial work, or mechanical dentistry, 
which has been observed ever since, and which has been considered of 
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importance to protect the managers of the institute, as well as the pub- 
he from imposition. It was, not to notice any specimen of this kind, 
unless some new principle was involved in its construction, without 
first knowing whether it was made by the person exhibiting it, or see- 
ing it in the mouth of the person for whom it was made. Every prac- 
ticing Dentist knows that the fitting of the plates and clasps to the 
mouth and teeth, the adjusting of artificial teeth upon the plates ifi 
such a manner as to restore the form of expression of the face, whi9h 
was lost with the teeth, and articulating them so that they can be used 
well for mastication,- is far more difficult to do, and requires a much 
higher degree of artistical skill, than the mere mechanical labor re- 
quisite to produce a piece of highly polished work which will make a 
beautiful appearance on a velvet cushion in the interior of an ornamen- 
tal cabinet. 

It is known to the managers of the Institute, and to the judges, that 
some Dentists have been in the habit of exhibiting year after year the 
same cabinets, containing the same identical articles, and oftentimes 
when they themselves had no hand in manufacturing those articles. 
If the managers are willing to allow the Dentists the privilege of ad- 
vertising their wares in this way, and any portion of the public is 
green enough to be taken in by these sham stool-pigeons, that is no con- 
cern of ours ; but for those exhibitors to accuse the judges of jealousy 
and fear of competition, because they do not see fit to assist in deceiv- 
ing an already too credulous public, by recommending these articles as 
worthy of gold medals, is an insult, not only to the judges, but to the 
managers of the institute, who always aim to select the judges from 
men whose reputation and standing with the community is established. 

It is to be regretted that men who have been practicing for a long 
time in the city, and who rank their business with the professions, 
should do so unprofessional an act as to exhibit the specimens of their 
science and skill, in common with the productions of the mechanic 
and manufacturer. It was for these, and not for the professions, that 
the American Institute was established, and it is this prominence 
which is given to the mechanical part of our business that has done 
much to "degrade Dental Surgery to the level of a mechanical trade." 



IMPROVED MOUTH PLATES. 

Since the publication of our last number we have seen the draw- 
ings of a mouth plate, accompanied by a specification, which were 
made in December, 1842, with the intention of obtainirig a patent. 
The plate, represented by these drawings and described in the speci- 
fication, is similar to the one described in the December No. of the 
Recorder. The following affidavit accompanies the papers ; 
City, County and State of New York^ ss. 

On the sixth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, before the subscriber, Peter Wilson, personally appeared Amos 
Johnson, Surgeon Dentist of the city of New York, and made oath 
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that he does verily believe himself to be the original and first of in» 
vention of the Improved Mouth Plate within described and claimed ; 
that he does not know or believe that the same was ever before known 
or used, and that he is a citizen of New York. 

Signed, P, WILSON, 

Commissioner of Deeds j City and County of New York. 

This mouth plate is very much like the one described by Mr. 
Schaffer. It has a chamber around about two thirds of the circum- 
ference of the alveolar process, just within the most prominent part 
of the gums. It has, also, a second chamber exactly over the centre 
of the roof of the mouth, and formed precisely like the one shown us 
by Dr. Thompson, and described in the communication of Dr. Porter. 

Whether this was first invented by Offerman or Johnson, or by 
«ome other person before the time of either, is a matter of little con* 
cern to the profession, except as an act of justice to give the credit, 
if there is any due, to the person deserving it, who is unquestionably 
the original inventor. We are opposed in toto to the practice of se- 
curing the exclusive benefit of inventions or improvements in Me- 
chanical or Dental Surgery, to the inventor by letters patent, or by 
keeping it as a secret from the profession generally. Besides the im- 
possibility of keeping others in ignorance of any particular mode of 
operation, while patients are constantly changing from one dentist to 
another, the attempt to do so shows a selfishness which is anything 
but commendable in any one who calls himself a professional man. 

All who are not too conceited to learn, are ever ready to obtain new 
ideas from others, and improve upon them if possible ; and often the 
very inventions and improvements claimed by themselves, and per- 
haps patented, or kept as sublime secrets, have been obtained from 
those who had too much true professional feeling to hide their own 
knowledge under a bushel. " Freely ye have received, freely give," 
should be the motto of all who have the true interests of the Dental 
Profession at heart. 

While the Dental Recorder is opposed to all professional secrets, 
it will ever be ready and anxious to give all credit for improvements, or 
superior skill in operations, to the persons who are entitled to it ; and 
we are firmly of opinion that if all who happen to make any advance 
in their profession, would immediately communicate it to one of the 
dental journals now published, that the reputation which would fol- 
low would so increase his business that the pecuniary receipts would 
be greater than could be obtained through the humbug of secrecy or 
the selfishness of * letters patent.' 



[Reported for the Dental Recorder.] 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 
DENTAL SURGEONS. 
A stated meeting of the Society was held at the Hall of Pharmacy, 
on Tuesday evening, December 14th, 1847. In the absence of the 
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President, the first Vice President, Dr. S, F. Beale in the chair ; Mr, 
A. R. Johnson, Secretary. After the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were disposed of, the Committee on Room reported that they had 
secured the Hall of Pharmacy, which would be their future place of 
meeting. 

The Committee on Pathetism reported that nothing new had beerj 
ehcited since their last report, and asked to be discharged, which was 
granted. The Chairman of Committee on Letheon, Dr. J. D. White, 
stated that they had a report, but would prefer not presenting it at that 
time, and in lieu thereof offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Society deem it inexpedient for dentists to use 
the Letheon in dental operations until the use of it is further tested 
and better established by Medical and Surgical practitioners, as the 
field of observation afforded the dentist is entirely too limited for him 
to fully test its practical uses. After the reading of the resolution, a 
call for the report was made, and after some debate it was finally read. 
(As it is too long for our columns, we give only a synopsis.) It went 
into a description of the mode -of preparing ether, its properties, and 
action on the human system, and cited reported cases of its use both 
favorable aud unfavorable, and, on the whole, the report was decidedly 
unfavorable to its use. The report being accepted, the question on 
the resolution came up, and after much debate, in which Messrs. S. 
S, White, and F. Reinstein, in opposition, and Dr. J. D. White, A- 
R. Johnson, and C. C. Williams, in support of the resolution, partici- 
pated ; it was, on motion, postponed indefinitely. 

The report of Committee on Constitution and By-laws, which was 
laid over at last meeting, was now taken up, and on motion of Dr. J. 
D. White, it was Resolved, That the Constitution and By-J^aws be 
taken up article by article ; after which the Society adjourned to meet 
the next day at 3 1-2 o'clock. 

Wednesday afternoon, at 3' 1-2 o'clock, the Society came to order, 
and proceeded with the consideration of the Constitution and By- 
Laws; which, after being amended, were adopted. 

The amendments embrace some important alterations, besides be- 
ing more concise and comprehensive. 

A letter from Dr. James Fleming was read, regretting his inability 
to be present, and urging to renewed effort. 

Dr. S. J. Beale read an essay on caries, which was a well digested 
paper, containing some excellent thoughts, and worthy the author. 

Mr. S. S. White next called the attention of the Society to a case 
of some interest, that of a supernumerary tooth protruding through the 
palatine arch, and perfectly round and pointed, about one-half inch 
from, and immediately posterior to, the central incisors. Mr. G. 
Stuarts patent springs were next exhibited, after which the Soci- 
ety adjourned. M. 

The above communication from our Philadelphia correspondent, 
was received too late to place with the other communications in this 
number. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The Dental Register of the West, Published quarterly hy order 
of the Mississippi Valley Association of Dental Surgeons. 
This is a new periodical devoted to the science of Dental Surgery, 
the first No. of which has just come to hand. It is published by the 
Mississippi Valley Association, under the editorial charge of James 
Taylor, M. D., of Cincinnati, and B. B. Brown, of St. Louis, and is 
issued quarterly containing fifty four pages, at two dollars per annum. 
The contents and the typographical execution of the Dental Register, 
are creditable to our brethren of the west, and we welcome it as a fel- 
low laborer in the field of dental surgery. Among the contributors, 
we notice besides the editors, the names of Drs. Edward Taylor, 
John Allen, S. P. Hullihen, H. Crane, and some eight or ten others 
whose names are unknown to us. A periodical of the character of 
the Register, has been long needed in the West, where the want of 
skillful dentists is more felt than in the older states. There are many 
there who have had no practical instruction, and to our minds, there 
can be no hesitation in deciding which is the better policy, to let them, 
and the hundreds of others who are daily springing up,"to supply the' 
urgent demands of the public, work on in their ignorance, to the con- 
stant disgrace of the profession, or give them such instruction as may 
be imparted without in the least impoverishing ourselves. We are 
glad to see our brethren in the West come up so nobly to the work of 
sustaining by their contributions this periodical. Bacon says, that 
^'Reading makes a full man, speaking a ready man, and writing a cor 
rect man." We recommend to our readers, to imitate the example of 
their brethren in the West, and send in the result of their own prac- 
tical experience to sustain their own journals; by so doing, they will 
derive great benefits from comparing their own manner of operating 
with that of their brethren, and judge of the merits accordingly. 

AMBLER'S DENTAL REGISTER. 

This is an annual publication des-irnecl for the practising Dentist. It has a table for 
every day in the year containing blanks, under appropriate headings, where the name 
of every patient can be recorded, with the number and character ol the operations per- 
formed, and a footing for the total amount of each day's work. Attached to each table 
is a print of a complete set of teeth, on which any particular operation may be marked 
for reference at any subsequent time ; and by using different colored inks, or by attach- 
ing some peculiar mark, the operations performed for several different persons in one 
day, may be indicated upon the same print. There are also, a suflficient number of ta- 
bles arranged for the account, and memorandum, of each individual patient, on which 
all the various operations performed for him during the year, may be collected and seen 
at a glance. 

This is by far the most convenient book of the kmd which we have yet seen, com- 
bining the journal, ledger and memorandum, and is at the same time the cheapest and 
most condensed form of keeping the accounts of the Dentist. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



On assumin,^: the charge of the Dental Recorder, the hst of subscribers for the previ- 
ous year was furnished us, and we have continued to forward it to all whose names are 
on that list. If there are any w^ho do not wish it continued they will confer a favor 
by returning the present number, by mail, to the editor. All who do not do so will 
be considered, hereafter, as regular subscribers for the year. 
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DEVOTED TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

Vol. II. FEBRUARY 1, 1848. No. 5. 



ARTIFICIAL TEETH ON THE ATMOSPHERIC 
PRINCIPLE. 

Mr. Editor : — In the Recorder for December, one or two articles 
lUpon the above topic occur, which induces me to offer the following, 
in regard to my own experience in this matter, and if you see fit to 
give it place in your periodical, you are at liberty to do so. 

Havinsf employed, in my own practice, for a length of time, past a 
similar plan to the one alluded to by yourself and correspondent, (the 
same in principle,) and with such results as leads me to hope much 
ultimately, from the utility of the thing. As the processes I employ 
to attain it, are, I think, more simple than either of those described, in 
the Recorder, I will here give them, and I doubt not you will agree 
with me, that an invention of this nature, is likely to be made useful 
in its practical bearing, in proportion as we can simplify the processes 
through which the operation has to go, to accomplish the end pro- 
posed. 

My method is as follows : — When I have taken a correct impres- 
sion of the mouth in wax, and obtained from it the plaster model, I 
take a mixture of prepared chalk, gum arabic and water, of the con- 
sistency of cream, and with the aid of a camel's hair pencil, build up 
upon that part of the plaster cast, representing the alveolar ridge, a 
prominence, say one twelfth of an inch in width, of a conical form, 
and about the thickness of an American half dollar, to extend as far 
back as the first bicuspid on either side, in a perfect half circle, dimin- 
ishing; in thickness as it approaches its terminus, until lost in an even 
surface on the cast. This crescent or half circle being allowed to in- 
cline a little inward toward the point where the linings of the teeth 
would naturally terminate, or be joined, by saldering, upon the plate, 
and being partly covered as it would be by the base of each tooth on 
that part of the plate ; it may readily be seen that but little if any ob- 
jection could be urged, on the score of making the plate more cum- 
bersome in the mouth. In fact it is susceptible of being so arranged 
that this additional vacuum in the plate can scarcely be noticed by 
the wearer. A plaster model thus formed, enables the operator, at 
once, without the need of resorting to the old and tedious methods of 
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using founder's sand, to make good a:nd correct nnetal casts, as follows : 
Take a common iron ladle, melt five or six pounds of lead, then 
take the plaster model after all moisture is removed therefrom, and 
hold it in the lead until it is perfectly congealed, then, after allovi^- 
ing the metal time to cool, so as to handle, break out the plaster, and 
the hollow cast is made with which to mould the convex cast. After 
cleansing out the hollow cast, and giving the inner surface a coating of 
chalk, then place a narrow rim of sheet iron around the margin of the 
hollow cast, securing the outer edges with a mixture of plaster and 
sand; then pour a sufficient quantity of melted tin into this mould to 
fill it and the rim around it, and the two casts are made. 

I have been thus minute, because I am inclined to think much time 
is wasted by many dentists, in using means forgetting up casts, which 
are far more complicated, and which are not found to be any better in 
the result after all. In some cases where the mouth of a person pre- 
sents upon the alveolar ridge, an uneven surface, I have built up only 
where the depression occurred, thus elevating the one 1o the level of 
the other, thereby giving more symetry and beauty to the case when 
finished, and still having the adhesive qualities of the plate sufficiently 
increased to answer a good purpose. In several cases of this nature, 
I have been well pleased with the result. 

Other chambers or vacuums could, I am persuaded, be made to 
advantage in a plate, in addition to the one already described. For in- 
stance, say two separate ones — one on each side of the plate, toward 
the posterior part of the alveolar ridge of the length of half an inch — 
commencing at a point about the center of the second molaris, and 
running in a transverse direction toward that point where the plate 
turns over the alveolar process. 

This would doubtless increase the adhesion of the plate at its pos- 
terior base, and would, I doubt not, be worth the trial. This last, 
however, I have not made trial of. 

With regard to the question of priority in the employment of this 
plan of using the atmospheric principle, I must conclude that we shall 
have to go farther back than we have yet been doing, in order to place 
the credit of its discovery where it belongs. 

The gentleman, in your city, to whom I am candid to say I take 
pride in acknowledging myself indebted for the first suggestion of the 
idea, is able to show by an entry in his register, a case inserted in the 
mouth of a gentleman, as long ago as 1836, on this plan, and I am 
not axoare that even he lays claim to the first discovery of the thing. 
Liberal minds are hardly likely .to lay much stress on points like 
this, much less to be found taking out letters patent for discoveries in 
matters pertaining to a profession like ours. 

Po'keepsie, Jan. 10th, 1848. W. A. PALMER 

The method of making casts, described by our correspondent, is 
not new, but has been practiced by many dentists for a long time. 
For small cases it answers very well, but for full sets we are inclirjed 
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to think that the plan of moulding in sand is preferable, for the follow- 
ing reason. When the plaster casting or model is dipped into the 
melted lead there is a double shrinkage, the lead first shrinks from the 
model, and often in that part corresponding to the roof of the mouth 
so much as to give considerable trouble — if tlie lead be poured upon 
the model, it is the same — then the metal poured into the first or con- 
cave casting, to form the convex one, shrinks also. The two shrink- 
ages in casting a large jaw is so great that the casting has often to be 
cut away in the hollow part, and pieces of sheet tin or lead placed on the 
prominent parts, before the plate can be swedged to fit a plaster model. 
By moulding the model in founder's sand the convex casting is 
made with but one shrinkage, and the time and trouble, when the den- 
tist has proper conveniences f^br doing it are not increased. The origi- 
nal plaster model is also preserved to fit the plate to. — Ed. Recorder.' 
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To the Editor of the Dental Recorder' : 

Sir : — After so long an interval of time as from May, when he 
"threw the first fire-brand" into a public newspaper, to January, Mr. 
E. Parmly, in sugared and courteous terms, " feels himself greatly 
oblifi^ed to you, for the privilege you have kindly granted him of correct- 
ing some errors that have appeared in the Dental Recorder, in reference 
to himself, involving as they do, personal truth and personal charac- 
ter." I am sensible he should have esteemed it as a. favor after he 
had become chargable with the guilt of having calumniated a large 
and respectable body of dentists, both in this country and in Europe. 
"What makes it more reprehensible, is that it was perpetrated through the 
public press — an appeal of a professional man to the public, on whom 
we all depend for patronage and support, endeavoring thereby to create 
a prejudice and hostility against those dentists who sometimes make 
use of amalgam for lilhng certain descriptions of teeth ; but with the 
well informed, his tirades had a contrary effect, and like the gun men- 
tioned in Hudibrass, from being improperly charged, knocked over the 
owner instead of the plover. 

In your address sir, to the Dental Profession, I most heartily sub- 
scribe to that passage in it which says, "■ It is the earnest desire of the 
editor, that all communications which are presented, may be written, 
if they partake of a controversial character, in a fair, honest, and re- 
spectful style and manner," and we most fervently hope that according 
to holy writ, it will not again be necessary " to answer a vian (is it?) 
according lo his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit." 

Mr. P. says the paragraph which first claims his attention, is a res- 
olution passed by a conventional meeting of Dentists, in New York, 
who use mineral paste for stopping teeth,* at which E. Baker was 
appointed chairman and A. C. Castle, secretary, — as follows ; — 

* There were several dentists present who never use amalgam, but who nevertheless 
approved of the reeolutions. 
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" Resolved that the cause of Dental Science, and our standing as 
professional men, demand a rigid examination and exposure of the 
calumnious charges made by Mr. E. Paimly against all who have 
adopted the established practice of filling with amalgam, teeth which 
cannot otherwise be preserved. 

Mr. P. says, '^ that the assertions contained in the above resolutions 
are true I uuequivocally deny, inasmuch as I never made calumnious 
charges against any man or set of men for adopting [mark] the estab- 
lished practice of filling with amalgam, teeth which cannot otherioise 
be preserved, as no such established practice exists. I have never 
known any one to follow such a practice, and have never seen a tooth 
filled with amalgam for the purpose of preserving it, that could not 
have been better filled with something else, and so far from any rep- 
' resentations of mine being calumnious toward any part of the profes- 
sion, I have, in the conscientious endeavor to put the public on their 
guard against tolerating a practice which I know to be productive of 
the worst results, and the profession from adopting a system, which 
indiscriminately* followed, can only eventuate to the prejudice of its 
votaries, [does he mean the operators or operatees, or both ?] been as- 
sailed on all hands by the most ungentlemanly, virulent, and personal 
abuse contained in anonymous letters, and other communications from 
those interested in its adoption." Poor, persecuted man ! he does 
not seem to comprehend that from the falsity and baseness of his at- 
tacks, in a neiospaper, he made himself liable, and justly too, to what 
he complains of. 

Having been chairman of that respectable meeting, it appears to 
devolve on me to support the resolutions adopted at that time, and I 
will premise by saying the charge in the aforesaid resolution, concern- 
ing Mr. P. is capable of the fullest proof, and the terms in which it is 
expressed, far more lenient than the provocation would seem to re- 
<juire. 

The rites of sepulture were barely performed to the lamented Mr. 
Ames, when Mr. P. sounds the tocsin of alarm, and publishes an ex- 
tract from the Tribune : — " Killed by bad Dentistry /" (which how- 
ever, is altogether false,) and after devoting a few words to the deceased, 
'he proceeds to his main object, which is to alarm the public. In the 
same paper of May 27th, he says : " Many of the readers of your 
paper will recollect that during the past five years, I have endeavored 
to warn them against employing dentists who use quicksilver com- 
bined with silver, for stopping teeth." I again say fearlessly, that I 
have^no confidence in the professional honesty of any man who will 
use it, saying as many do, it is better than gold." Afterwards in re- 
ference to Mr. F. H. Clark,t he said ''he had.no confidence in the 

* Nobody advocates the indiscriminate use of amalgam. 

t In order to intimidate this gentleman, Mr. P., in a private note, threatened to expose 
liim in a former transaction, having no connection with this subject, in which Mr. 0. was 
justifiable in the course he took. 
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professional integrity of any one who used it at all/' or words to that 
effect. 

It is necessary, as much as possible, to abstain from wandering 
through his wordy labyrinth of hedge-firing, and confine ourselves to a 
few extracts and facts. 

All the most skillful dentists in England (always excepting Mr. 
Koecker), and in France, fill certain descriptions of teeth with amal- 
gam ; the same may be said, with a few exceptions, of the dentists of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. Parmly denies that the using of amalgam " in certain cases" is 
an established practice — now, if the universal use of it in England and 
France in such cases, and by such men as Cartwright, Brewster and 
Tomes, whose learned and scientific lectures are publishing in the 
Baltimore Journal, together with seven eighths of the dentists in the 
city of New York, many of them of the first standing, besides the fa- 
vor it finds, and its steady increase and use generally^ will constitute 
an established practice ; such an one exists. 

Perhaps Mr. P. thinks that no practice can be established unless it 
receive the royal assent, and the approval of the immortal eight (not 
seventeen); viz : the clique, who at his request, signed certificates, 
which were published in the papers, amounting to this — *' that those 
dentists using amalgam, saying it is better than gold could not be 
honest" — " honest lagos !" 

There are many teeth that cannot successfully be filled any other 
way ; Mr. P's. opinion to the contrary, notwithstanding, and he has as 
yet to produce the^r^^ subject where such fillings have been followed 
with any mercurial effect — he has, undoubtedly, seen cases of disease 
from irritation, and if the same teeth could be or were filled with gold 
or tin, the cases of irritation would be ten to one — "proof is evidence, 
truth is the knowledge we derive from this evidence." 

Against all this array of talent and numbers Mr. P. has the presump 
tion to warn the public against any one who makes any use of amal- 
gam for teeth. He indeed qualifies sometimes and says, "saying it 
^ is better than gold, as many do." All who use it say it is belter than 
gold for certain teeth, and again they say gold is best where it can be 
successfully used. Upon this quibble or loop-hole, (if we know the 
man,) Mr. E. Parmly expects to escape, viz: ** saying, as many do, it 
is better than gold," but it will not save him anymore than the ostrich, 
who hides his head to avoid his pursuers. 

If the dispute is to be about words, I do not profess to have much 
gladiatorial skill in such composition, and hope to be more usefully 
employed than in the trifling refinements of verbal criticism. 

The question turns upon this — what impression did Mr. Parmly 
wish to make on the public mind as it regards those dentists that in 
any way made use of amalgam in filling teeth ? What was his in- 
tent ? The manifest proof of his intent was the manner in which the 
public received it, viz : that all dentists who used that article were, 
without discrimination, unworthy of the public patronage, " profes- 
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sionall}^ dishonest," and he wickedly and libelously, it is evident, did 
defanae, and, as far as in his power, endeavor to expose to public ha- 
tred, every one who made use of amalgam. If Mr. Parmly did not 
mean this, what did he mean ? If he did not mean all this, will he 
please let the public know what he did mean ? " We pause for a re- 
ply." If we survive the public odium which Mr. P. has not been able 
to manufacture, we shall continue the subject in the Recorder and 
will just say in advance, that all that has been stated will be proved 
with the exception of a '' sister of Mr. Ames," read sister in law. Dr. 
J. R. Chilton has written nothing to neutralize Dr. Bemis' " exclama- 
tion and question." 



CHLOROFORM. 



To the Editor of the Dental Recorder. 

I have administered the Chloroform to several patients, and am sat- 
isfied that it is perfectly harmless in its primary or ultimate effect upon 
the constitution. It is superior to ether in several important and essen- 
tial particulars. While it often requires a considerable quantity of 
ether to produce the desired effect, a few drops of chloroform is suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes. No irritation or coughing is produced 
on commeiicing the process of inhaling the chloroform, while it is 
almost an invariable attendant in using the ether. Another advantage 
chloroform possesses over ether is, it is always uniform in its effects, 
which is not the case with ether. I have administered the ether in more 
than two hundred instances; in at least twenty of those cases I have 
been unsuccessful, while not an unsuccessful case has followed the 
use of the chloroform. 

Chloroform was discovered by Liebig, in 1832, and perfected in its 
formula by Dumas in 1835, since which, it has been prescribed by 
several French physicians, as an anti-spasmodic. Dr. Simpson, profes- 
sor of midwiferey in the University of Edinburgh, often having wit- 
nessed the effects of sulphuric ether, commenced experimenting with 
other medicaments, and finally succeded in discovering Chloroform 
as a substitute for ether, in alleviating and entirely subduing pain 
while performing the most difficult and painful operations in surgery. 
Dr. S. in his account of his substitute for ether relates six cases in 
which he gave the chloroform, with the most satisfactory and decided 
result. 

Chloroform is prepared as follows : 

^ Chloride of lime in powder, ft> iv. 
Water, ft* xii. 

Rectified Spirits, fixii. 

Mix in a retort or still, and distil as long as a dense liquid is formed 
which sinks in water. 

Sulphuric Ether is prepared as follows : 
Bi Rectified Spirits, 

Sulphuric acid, a a ib ii. 
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Pour the alchohol into a capacious retort and then gradually add the 
acid, shaking it after each addition. Place the retort carefully into a 
sand bath, heated not to exceed 200°. Allow the liquor to boil, at 
which time the ether passes over into a tubulated receiver, to the tu- 
buture of which* another receiver is applied, which must be kept cold 
by immersion in ice, or water. The ether thus obtained is often ren- 
dered impure by admixture with alchohol and water, and sometimes 
oil of wine and sulphurous acid. It is freed from these by rectifica- 
tion. It is then a colorless liquid of an agreeable odor. 

Nitrous Oxide, or what is commonly called *' the laughing gas," is 
another chemical preparation, through the agency of which, surgical 
operations have been performed, and teeth have been extfacted without 
pain. I believe it is generally conceded, that the late Mr. Horace 
Wells- was the first who discovered the application of the nitrous oxide 
to subdue pain, and that while this gentleman was pursuing his dental 
practice, before ether or chloroform was applied, he extracted a great 
number of teeth under the influence of nitrous oxide, without the least 
apparent pain. It has also been stated, and I believe in truth, that it 
was the incentive to the discovery of ether and chloroform. Nitrous 
oxide, it must be admitted, cannot, or at least should not be employed 
in surgical cases, owing to the varied, dissimilar and uncertain effect 
it produces- It is obtained according to the best chemists, as follows : 

Take of Nitrate ctf Ammonia, a given quantity and place it in a retort 
or flask, which must be placed in a cup of sand, and apply heat until 
the salt becomes liquefied, and as it begins to boil the gas is evolved. 
Gradually increase the heat until the retort becomes filled with a 
w.hitish semi-transparent vapor, at which period the temperature should 
be between 340 and 480 degrees. In this process the temperature 
should not be allowed to rise beyond the point at which the efferves- 
cence is moderately brisk ; for when the salt becomes much hotter, 
the decomposition is too rapid, and the gas obtained may not be all 
pure. After the nitrous oxide has been properly generated, it should 
be placed over water for several hours, after which it may be inhaled 
without any deleterious effects upon the constitution. 

Numerous cases are upon record in which the nitrous oxide has been 
employed to great advantage, while on the other hand instances are 
not wanting, in which even life itself has fallen a sacrifice from its 
effects. A sailor, many years since, at a public exhibition, was re- 
quested to go upon the stage and inhale the gas ; he at once complied 
and after having been brought under its influence, drew his knife and 
stabbed one of the exhibitors. Yours, &c. respectfully, 

362 Broadway. HARVEY BURDELL, M. D. Dentist. 



TRENOR ON AMALGAM. 



We have received from the author a copy of an article, entitled 
"Observations on Amalgam with Cases, by John Trenor, M. D., 
Dentist." Dr. Trenor has been long and favorably known in this 
city, as a skilful and scientific practitioner upon the teeth, and his 
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opinion, therefore, upon any subject relating to dental surgery, is 
worthy of the highest respect. 

These observations contain the views of the writer on gold, amal- 
gam and tin, as materials for filling carious teeth. First in point of 
excellence is placed gold foil—** because there is no evidence before 
the profession, that can, in the slightest degree, weaken the confi- 
dence that has long been reposed in it, over every other article, here- 
tofore discovered, for this purpose ;" ** Whenever the sound substance 
of the tooth is strong enough to admit of the degree of pressure which 
is requisite to bring the gold into a solid mass'' Some objection is 
made to its color, in situations where it is exposed to view. ** Still, 
even in its oiolor," says the writer, '' it is as far superior to all other 
materials, possessing any merit as fiUings, as it is in its other qualities." 
*' Upon these points," he says, "\i is believed there does not exist any 
difference of opinion among educated and experienced professional 
men.'* 

After a few remarks upon tin foil as a substitute for gold, which he 
considers in every respect inferior, except as a temporary filling for a 
weak tooth, the writer proceeds to discuss the merits of silver amalgam. 

First, as to ** whether this amalgam possesses any advantages over 
articles already in use, and if so, secondly, whether, when used as a 
filling, it is harmless and safe." 

The following extract will show the writer's views upon these two 
points. 

" Of its advantages, the most prominent and peculiar one, is the tenacity with which 
it adheres ^o the surrounding surface of a cavity into which it is put. In this respect, 
it is exceedingly remarkable, and far surpasses that of any other material with which 
we are acquainted. — It will, as it were, fasten to a surface, harden and adhere, where 
there is so little of a cavity, that neither gold foil, nor tin, nor anything else, can be made 
to remain at all. There is no filling that can be put in, with the same certainty of its 
remaining, and this too, even when carelesly done. Indeed, its superiority in this par- 
ticular, can neither be denied, nor doubted, by any one practically acquainted with it. 
This, however, is not its only superiority, nor, in the estimation of, at least, the patients, 
its chief one ; for the fact, that it requires so little pressure to fill a cavity as scarcely 
to indicate that the operation is progi'essing, enhances greatly its value, and extends, 
widely, the circle of its usefulness, by rendering it applicable to a large class of cases of 
very thin teeth, which, before the employment of this composition, were altogether 
useless, and were, veiy generally, extracted. These two considerations, make it par- 
ticularly applicable, and exceedingly serviceable, as a filling for children's first teeth. 
To prevent these little patients from suffering, and presei*ve their teeth until they 
loosen, from the advance of the second set, is all that is desired ; and with this substance 
it can be done, without subjecting them to the annoyance of tedious and painful opera- 
tions. But. when, to these considerations, is added the fact, that, when properly pre- 
pared, it gets harder than gold, put in in the best possible manner, its value, as an 
auxiliary in the practice of dentistry, can hardly be overrated. 

Of its safety. — As much pains have been taken to create a belief that the amalgam is 
poisonous, and, therefore, dangerous to have in the mouth, from which it enters into the 
system, by being dissolved in the saliva, or otherwise, through the channel of the ab* 
sorbents ; and infinite industry used to spread this belief before the public, it is ob- 
viously required, that in this particular, it should be very fully investigated. As pre- 
liminary to this inquiry, and a very important point in the examination, it must be 
borne in mind, that this amalgam has been used, as a filling, for about twelve years. 
At first, its use was somewhat circumscribed ; but after a while, it rapidly increased, 
until now it probably amounts to as many cavities filled with it, as of all other materials 
put together. It is true, that a very large number of these fiHings are very badly done ; 
but, for the purpose now under consideration, this is a matter of no moment whatever. 
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It is to the fact only, to which it is necessary now to advert, because it shows clearly 
enough, that there can be no deficiency of evidence in the case, no matter on which 
side it preponderates. That it is a fact, the profession, both for and against its use, as 
well as a large portion of the public who have had it put in their teeth, can bear ample 
testimony. 

The first cases which fell under the writer's notice, were the cause of so much irrita- 
tion to the patients, as to render it necessary to remove the fillings ; but this was owing 
to the careless and improper manner in which the operations had been performed, and 
in which, had gold, or tin foil been used, would have required, in like manner, to have 
been removed. Cases of this character continued, every now and then, to present 
themselves ; but, during the same period, very many were met with, and which were 
gradually, but constantly, increasing, in which no inconvenience whatever was expe- 
rienced by the patients ; and in some instances, as already stated, and those not a few, 
in which teeth were made serviceable, that without this filling would have been alto- 
gether useless, the teeth being too thin to bear without breaking, the pressure necessary 
to retain in their cavities any other serviceable material. Shortly after this amalgam 
was brought to the notice of the public, a very strong outcry was raised against it, by 
many prominent members of the profession, here and elsewhere, asserting, among ' 
other objections to its use, that it was injurious, and even poisonous to the system. 
Although the writer of this had never met with a case in which there was the slightest 
ground for a suspicion of this kind, still the positive assertions to the contrary then 
made by such professional authority as has since been so conspicuous in reiterating, 
through the newspapers, the same objections, induced a hesitancy, and a consequent 
delay, in the use of the article, which otherwise w^ould not have occurred. It was in 
this state of things that such cases as the following came under the care of the w^riter, 
which naturally gave rise to doubts, as to the coiTectness of the observation and asser- 
tions put forth against the^^use of amalgam, and which assertions, further experience has 
amply shown to have been entirely erroneeus." 

The two cases related by Dr. Trenor, and alluded to in the above 
extract are very common ones where in one month two, and in the 
other, four or five teeth, '* whose nerves or vessels, were dead/' had 
been^ filled with the amalgam, been serviceable for mastication, and 
given no pain for several years. One of the subjects was in delicate 
health, and both of a nervous temperament. As generally happens 
with teeth which are in this condition, when filled, they at length be- 
came sources of irritation in the jaw. In the first case, (that in which 
two teeth were filled with the amalgam), the result was a severe in- 
flammation in the surrounding parts, during which, her dentist removed 
the fillings, which * caused her such intense suffering that she deter- 
mined not to return to him." The case Avas then treated by Dr. 
Trenor. First, the inflammation was reduced, the cavities were then 
refilled, (we suppose with the same material, because the w^riter says 
they were " injudiciously and unnecessarily removed") ; astringent 
washes prescribed to harden and strenghthen the gums, with tonics, 
exercise, light nourishing diet &c., to give tone and strength to the 
whole system. This treatment was perfectly successful, and the 
next attack of pain and inflammation was on the opposite side of the 
mouth " where no amalgam fillings had ever been put in." The 
trouble 'in the other case, in which fifteen cavities had been filled with 
amalgam, for five years, four or five of which were without nerves, was 
pain resembling tic doloreux, which recurred during the changeable 
weather in the spring and the fall, and had been relieved by quinine. 
The patient's professional adviser, extracted one tooth which gave her 
the most trouble, attributed all her sufi'ering to the amalgam and ad- 
vised her " to have the other teeth extracted in which this amalgam 
had been put." This alarmed the lady so much that she called for 
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advice on Dr. Trenor, who after giving a description of the case, the 
whole of which we have not room to copy, says, " It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that the amalgam filhngs had no agency whatever in 
producing the pain she had experienced. It was a consequence of 
the death or the vessels in the internal canal of the teeth ; and the loss 
of the tooth, therefore, a useless sacrifice.'^ 

Upon the subject of the constitutional effects of amalgam when 
put in the teeth, we extract the following. 

Gertdim preparations of mercury, it is well known, produce, under certain circumstan- 
ces, very powerful effects upon the human frame ; but in order to do so, it requires to 
undergo a change in its composition and character, which in the form in which we find 
it in this amalgam, it never does or can undergo. It requires a degree of oxydation or 
a minuteness of division which renders it useless, and altogether impossible to employ 
for the purposes of a filling. The two characters are entirely inconsistent with each 
other If the quicksilver in the mixture undergoes such a change as to allow of its mer- 
curializing the system, it will not answer as an ingredient in the filling, and vice versa. 
In the combination it forms in this filling, and as long as it remains so combined, it can- 
not affect the system. In the amalgam, it is in combination with a large portion of 
silver. Now before the system can become subject to its mercurializing influence, it 
.must first become uncombined from the silver, which is impossible because of its 
stronger affinity for that metal than for oxygen : and, secondly, must recom- 
bine with such a quantity of oxygen as it cannot be made to unite with it in 
the mouth. Add to this, that the exposed surface of the filling itself must also have 
lost its cohesion ; to have become quite soft ; and to have very perceptibly diminished 
in quantity. But when in the face of all these impossible, yet absolutely necessary 
changes, to make valid the objections under consideration, we find it after one or two 
or five or ten years of use in the mouth, still presenting the same appearance, solidity 
and quantity, as when first put in; and that there is not nor ever has been, a single symp- 
tom of mercurial action, local or general, upon the system, the fallacy and folly of tlie 
objections urged against it are almost too glaring to be worthy of serious argument to 
refute. With equal propriety might it be urged against gold, that because when highly 
oxydized, it becomes a very powerfiil medicinal agent ; therefore it should not be used 
as a filling for defective teeth. Such cases too, as those which have been given, afford 
evidence enough that the error of those opposed to the use of this amalgam on the 
ground of its dangerous and poisonous effects upon the system, proceeds from a want of 
discrimination between diseases totally different in their cause, character, treatment 
and consequencs. But the fact that this amalgam has been in use for about twelve 
years : and that for some years past, wide-spread has been its use, and vastly is its use 
increasing in and about this city, and everywhere else in this countiy and abroad ; and 
that numberless, it certainly may safely be said, thousands of these fillings have been 
put in teeth, where they are known to have remained for periods varying fi:om one to 
eight and ten years ; that there is no alteration or diminution on the exposed surface of 
such fillings where it is not necessarily worn down by chewing, and that not a single 
authenticated case has ever been produced by physician or dentist, of illness or injury 
resulting from its use, it seems impossible to desire more conclusive testimony that, as 
regards the health, nothing can be employed more entirely harmless. To test or exam- 
ine the value of an important professional point upon the loose, hearsay evidence resor- 
ted to in the case of Mr. Ames, would be a degree of trifling with our readers and the 
public that the wTiter feels no disposition to indulge in. 

" Since these remarks were penned, the writer has been kindly permitted the perusal 
of a letter to the editor of this Journal from Dr. Bemis, the physician of Mr. Ames, from 
which it conclusively appears that he never dreamed of attributing his illness or his 
death to amalgam fillings, or to any operations whatever upon his teeth. 

Dr. Trenor denies that amalgam has any influence in causing the 
death of the internal vessels, inflammation of the investing membranes 
of the roots, brittleness of the bone, &:c., &:c., more than gold or tin 
foil. " The cause of such results," he says, '* is, in all their instan- 
ces, the extension of decay in the tooth.^^ 

Those who are desirous of perusing the whole of the article will 
find it published in the New York Journal of Medicine and the Col- 
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lateral Science?, for November, 1848. The same number contains 
an able article from Dr. E. Parmly, upon the same subject. We 
conclude with the following extract. 

From the preceding facts and reasonings, it is hoped and believed that the correctness 
of the following deductions will be readily £tdmitted. First, that gold foil, from its pu- 
rity, durability and color, whenever it can be used, is the best material yet discovered 
as "fillings for defective teeth. Secondly, that the amalgam, or combination of silver and 
quicksilver, unquestionably ranks next. That it surpasses gold or anything else in the 
tenacity with which it adherep to and remains in a cavity. Thirdly, that it requires 
far less pressure to fill with it than with any other durable material. Fourthly, that it 
becomes quite as hard and is equally as durable as gold, and, as far as the time it has 
been in use will justify an opinion, that it is likely to prove quite as eSectual in prevent- 
ing the further progress of decay. Fifthly, that it is applicable to a large class of cases 
for which, before its discovery, little or nothing was or could be done. Sixthly, that 
as regards the health, it is as safe as gold or any other material. And seventhly, that in 
point of color and the readiness with which it discolors, it is very much inferior to 
gold. ■ 

CASE OF POISONING FROM BAD DENTISTRY. 

1 was called to see James Bowen, in Coventry village. I found 
him laobring under febrile action, with an eruption on the hps resenci- 
bhng that commonly called " cold sores," and as such I regarded it. 
The tongue was red on the tip and edges ; the centre and posterior 
part was covered with a thick white coat. I treated the case with 
what I considered appropriate remedies, for three days, without much 
improvement in any of the symptoms. At this time there appeared 
an erysipelatous eruption upon the entire surface of the body. It ap- 
peared in minute red points, spreading rapidly in a circular form, and 
becoming confluent, giving the entire surface a red and puffed ap- 
pearance, closing the eyes in less than twelve hours. I found the 
tongue covered wih ulcerating patches, and the lining membrane of 
the mouth much inflamed. While examining the mouth, I discovered 
a plate running across the roof, to which was attached an artificial 
incisor tooth. As the symptoms had been somewhat anomalous 
from the beginning, and did not yield to remedies, but on the con- 
trary increased in violence from day to day, suspicion rested upon 
that plate as being the offending cause. I stated this as my opinion, 
but the patient thought it could not be possible, as he had worn 
it for four years. Not being satisfied under such circumstances 
without an examination, I removed the plate, and there found the cause 
of all the mischief. At the point where the tooth is attached to the 
plate, I found a mass of corroded metal as large as half a pea. It 
had passed out from under the plate, was diffused throughout the 
mouth and conveyed with the saliva into the stomach. All the vio- 
lent symptoms disappeared in a few days. Upon inquiry I found 
thai the tooth had been broken from the plate and was soldered on 
by a travelling or itinerant dentist for which he charged and was 
paid one dollar. The patient had since worn it about four months. 
The plate was good gold but the solder was some pernicious com- 
pound, applied by an ignorant and unprincipled pretender whose 
name to the patient is unknown. — Boston Med. <Sf Surg. Journal 
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A CASE OF DENTO NEURALGIC AFFECTION CAUSED 
BY A CROWDED DENTURE. 

By G. F. J. CoLBURN, Dentist, 

During the early part of November last, Anna B., aged nineteen, a 
servant in my employ, of a sang\nne temperament and usually .good 
health, suffered extremely from headache, accompanied with neural- 
gic pains in the right temple, spreading over the os frontis and whole 
side of the face, causing her so much nervous derangment as to inca- 
pacitiate her from performing her work. Thinking her trouble might 
originate from a cold, I advised her to consult a physician who would 
probadly give her some medicine that would relieve her. She stated 
that she had experienced the same distress some months previous to 
her coming to live at my house, and had taken medicine without doing 
any good, that after a few days the pains generally subsided. A day 
or two after, finding her distress continued, I requested her to let me 
examine her mouth, and see if there was not something the matter 
with the teeth, that might be the cause of her trouble. On minute 
examination I found her teeth (of which she possessed the full com- 
pliment,) apparently sound and healthy, as also their contiguous parts, 
detecting no presence of any irritating agent. The teeth were of the class 
denominated the '* opaque chalky white teeth," all well formed and 
regular, there being no derangment of their position in the arch, ex- 
cept the posterior bicuspid of the right side of the superior maxilary, 
which appeared as if crowded out of its place by the adjoining teeth, 
so much so as to incline inward at least an eighth of an inch from its 
true position. Detecting no presence of decay or inflamation ; I next 
proceeded to strike on the teeth in succession, to ascertain if there 
might not be some latent affection of their tissues, I found the bicus- 
pid quite sensitive, much more so than any of the others, and from the 
fact of the pains being mostly located over this tooth, and its utility 
being destroyed by its cr(fwded position 1 advised its extraction, to 
which she readily consented, remarking that she would willingly have 
all her teeth out if it would ease her of her suffering. On removing it, 
the fang appeared healthy (except a slight irritation of the peridental 
membrane, near the apex), which differed from the usual form by 
being so bent as to have the appearance of a hook. 

That afternoon the pains entirely subsided, enabling her to obtain 
some sleep, which she had been deprived of from the commencement 
of the attack. A few days after she left my service. I did not see 
her again until a few evenings since when she assured me she had 
experienced none of her former trouble since the tooth had been ex- 
tracted. 

Morristown, N. J. 
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A CASE OF MOLAR AND MAXILLARY ABSORPTION. 

For the Dental Recorder : 

Some lime in May last, a lady, Mrs. C , called upon me and 

wished me to examine her face on the left side. To use her expression 
*' her cheek was falHng in, constantly shrinking, and she did not know 
but it would continue so to do, till she was perfectly deformed. Up- 
on examination, I found an indentation so large, as to be perfectly 
visible to any one in the room, somewhat resembling a very large 
dimple and not very dissimilar to a scar, when adhesion has taken 
place between the skin and periosteum, as is often witnessed in 
necrosis; though without a change of color. It was situated at the 
inferior edge of the os malar, at its junction with the os maxillary 
and near the posterior attachment of the masseter muscle, immediately 
above the antrim highmorianum. She complained of no pain, and no 
pressure there was but slight tenderness. She said she had received 
no injury, nor experienced any pain or swelling of the part, and the 
first intimation she had of its presence, her attention was directed 
to it by a friend several weeks previous ; that since that time, it had 
steadily, though slowly increased. There was a slight depression 
in the bone and less muscular and adipose matter than was natu- 
ral above it. My attention was next directed to her mouth, which 
I found in a wretched condition ; all the teeth in the left superior 
maxilla bemg defective, mostly broken off level with the alveolar, 
particularly the bicuspides ; the first molares, a very large tooth, was 
badly decayed, a mere shell and of a dark purple color ; it having 
been filled several years since by a then respectable, self-styled den- 
tist, with mineral paste ; I think she said, he termed it succe- 
daneum. It was then very dark, and oxidyzed, and it was self-evi- 
dent on the most superficial examination, that the juices of the 
mouth had free access to the whole, or nearly the whole surface 
of the filling. The second molaris was nearly broken away, as well 
as the dens sapientiae, and in a most filthy condition. The gums 
turgid, and slightly inflamed ; bleeding on the slightest pressure, 
and of a dark, unhealthy color, though still retaining their attach- 
ment to the necks of the teeth. By gently striking the teeth with an 
instrument; there was a dull pain experienced immediately under the 
indentation on her cheek, and by tracing the external fangs of the 
teeth with the finger, there was a sensitiveness felt, particularly at 
their upper extremities. She was a strong, healthy woman ; of a full 
habit, the sanguine temperament predominating ; pulse full and quick ; 
and she was judged to be about seven months advanced in pregnancy. 
This, combined with considerable dread of any operation, and a dis- 
quietude of nerves, together with an entire exemption from pain in- 
duced me to advise her to wait a short time ; that I might watch the 
progress of the disease, and be better able to judge of its proximate 
cause, and the means most suitable to afford relief. About the first 
of September, she called again, said it was constantly increasing, 
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though destitute of pain ; that she believed that the left side of her face 
would be badly deformed. She was now less nervous ; pulse strong 
and regular. She having in the interval accomphshed the period of 
utero-gestation, and been delivered of a dead foetus ; said her attend- 
ing physician had advised her to again consuh me, and submit to any 
operation I might deem essential to her recovery ; found a visible in- 
crease in the indentation, with considerable elongation, it being per- 
pendicular, and much resembUng an ehpsis, the lines of which had 
been produced to nearly a point. Upon again tapping the teeth with 
an instrument, found an increased sensitiveness, which had extended 
to the second molaris ; with dull pain on pressure with the finger 
over the fangs ; gums same as before. Advised* the immediate remo- 
val of the teeth, if not for the sole, as a preliminary means of cure ; 
founding my diagnosis on the fact, that the teeth were very krge and 
strong, and would be hkely to have corresponding long roots, which 
might perforate the plate of the antrum; being also dead, and extra- 
neous substances, perhaps with ulcers attached to them, they might 
have lighted up an inflammation of the mucous membrane and peri- 
osteum, which extending to the bone, was producing its absorption ; 
or the roots not extending to the antrum, being still foreign bodies, na- 
ture endeavoring to reheve herself of the burden, had induced a mor- 
bid, abnormal action, producing inflammation of the bone and process 
, and a tendency to, if not caries. Though caries was not then judged 
to be present, from the absence of pain and much soreness and exter- 
nal swelling ; neither was their apprehension of tumor or polipi. Ex- 
tracted the second molaris, found the roots not as long as expected 
and unaccompanied with ulcers. The third next, as less trouble 
was anticipated from these than the first. On applying the forceps to 
the first, it immediately crushed in level with the alveolar, bringing 
away the large cement filling ; divided the roots and extracted singly ; 
they were quite long, but could not discover that -they penetrated the 
sinus. She left, expecting to call in a few days : saw her after an ab- 
sence of six weeks ; the indentation on her face had not increased, it 
was free from pain or soreness, the gums healthy and naturally colored 
— the alveolar considerably absorbed and everything indicating health. 
She expressed her conviction, that the disease was eradicated, which 
I judged to be the case. 

Now, was this maxillary and malar absorption — for such I now con- 
sider it to have been — which had produced a lasting and unnecessary 
deformity, the result of diseased action induced by this large ox- 
idated amalgam filling, or was there sufficient cause without it in the 
dead teeth and roots "^ To me it was evident that the tooth containing 
the filling was the most directly implicated in the disease, accom- 
panied as it was by tenderness along, and at the extremity of its roots, 
at my first examination, and at the second, it had extended to the se- 
cond molaris, thus showing if either had been the exciting cause, it 
must have been this one. But the question then will arise, was the 
disease if from either, attributable to the filling or to the roots ? If the 
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former, why should it after having remained in the mouth some fiv^ 
or six years without inconvenience, abundant time having elapsed fo^ 
the complete evaporation of the mercury, at this late period produce 
these deleterious results ? I am unwilling to ^charge it upon the 
fillings, yet am thoroughly convinced from the disease having been 
arrested by or spontaneously ceasing to progress simultaneously and 
with the extraction of the teeth, that there was some relation ex- 
isting between them like cause and effect. Nothing like salivation 
or mercurial disease was witnessed and the whole appearance of the 
lady, at the time the teeth was extracted attested a healthy tone of 
the general system. The above treatment is all that I deem to have 
essentially to have effected the disease, no active remedial agent 
having been prescribed by me. 

WM. A. PEASE. 
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Dr. C. C. Allen; — 

Sir : — I see from your October number which I have re- 
ceived, that the gold and paste advocates "are still in the field." 
Will this question never be settled ? For the benefit of all whom 
it may concern, I will relate a case to you which occurred in 
my practice some eight years ago. Mr. T.' of Paris, Tenn., called 
on me for the purpose of having the two lower dentes sapieriiia, 
plugged. On examination, I found them to be so much decayed, 
that I did not think expedient to fill either of them with gold, as at 
best they would not last more than a very few years, and concluded 
to fill the one least decayed with tin foil, and the other with mineral 
paste, which I accordingly did. I left Paris shortly after, and did not see 
Mr. T. until last summer, when he again called on me for profes- 
sional services; on this second examination, I found that the tooth 
which I plugged with tin had broken off at the gum (this Mr. T. told 
me had occurred some two years before), while the one which had 
been plugged with paste was still sound, and to use*^ his own language 
" did excellent service.''^ ' This is a veiy plain statement of fact, and 
lest you should judge from it that I am an advocate of the paste prac- 
tice^^^l will say that I have not in the last ten years practice filled 
ten teeth with any other material than gold, which I believe to be the 
best, better than any other substance for that purpose, still I think 
that if '' mineral paste,' could be put in the hands of the scientific 
only, it could be used occasionally as a palliation. 

You can either publish the above or not. 
Yours, 

Very truly, 

J. FOUCHE. 

Knoxville, Jan., 17, 1848. 
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CHLOROFORM. 

A NEW article for producing insensibility to pain during surgical 
and dental operations has recently been discovered by Prof. Simpson, 
of the University of Edinburgh, which, front) present appearances, 
is destined to supercede both sulphuric ether and the^prot-oxide of nitro- 
gen. Prof. Simpson, it appears, had been for near a year experiment- 
ing upon different articles with a view to find some one that would 
produce the anaesthetic effect without the disagreeable consequences 
which often attend the administration of ether or nitrous oxide, and 
through the suggestion of Mr. Waldie, he was induced to try the per- 
chloride of formyle or *' chloroform." He enumerates the following 
advantages which it possesses over sulphuric ether. 

1. A ^-eatly less quantity of chloroform than of ether is requisite to produce the anses" 
thetic effect ; usually from a hundred to a hundred and twenty drops of chloroform only 
being sufficient ; and with some patients much less. I have seen a strong person 
rendered completely insensible by six or seven inspirations of thirty drops of the liquid. 

2. Its action is much more rapid and complete, and generally more persistent. I 
have almost always seen from ten to twenty full inspirations suffice. Hence the time of 
the surgeon is saved ; and that preliminary stage of excitement, which pertains to all 
narcotizing agents, being curtailed, or indeed practically abolished, the patient has not 
the same degree of tendency to exhilaration and talking. "^ 

3. Most of those who know from previous experience the sensations produced by 
ether inhalation, and who have subsequently breathed the chloroform, have strongly 
declared the inhalation and influeHce of chloroform to be far more agreeable and plea- 
sant than those of ether^ 

4. I believe that considering the small quantity requisite, as compared with ether, 
the use of chloroform wiU be less expensive than that of ether, more especially, as there 
is every prospect that the means of forming it may be simplified and cheapened. 

5. Its perfume is not unpleasant, but the reverse; and the odor of it does not remain, 
attached to the clothes of the attendant, or exhaling in a disagi-eeable form from the 
lungs of the patient, as so generally happens with sulphuric ether. 

6. Being required in much less quantity, it is much more portable and transmissible 
than sulphuric ether. ... 

7. No special kind of inhaler or instrument is necessary for its exhibition. A httle 
of the hquid diffused upon the interior of a hollow shaped sponge, or a pocket 
handkerchief, or a piece of Hnen or paper, and held over the mouth or nostrils, so as to 
be fully inhaled, generally suffices in about a minute or two to produce the desii*ed 
effect. 

We have seen the chloroform administered in several cases and 
always with decided success. The quantity necessary to produce the 
full effects, and the time necessary to inhale it before the effect is pro- 
duced, varies considerably in different individuals. From sixty to one 
hundred and twenty drops, put upon a hollow sponge or handkerchief, 
and exposed to the mouth and nose, so that the vapor will be freely 

* In practice I have found that any such tendency, even with ether, is avoided by, 1st, 
giving the patient from the first a large and overwhelming dose of the vapor, and 2iidly, 
by keepinglhim perfectly quiet and still, and preventing all noise and talking around 
him. I have elsewhere insisted on the importance of these points, and 3dly, by not 
comniencing the operation until the patient is completely under the influence of the va- 
por and " thoroughly and indubitably sojporized byit.^'' 
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inhaled with the atmosphere ; from one to three minutes will generally 
induce the full effect. 

Dr. J. F. Flagg, of Boston, who has fromthe first disapproved of the 
indiscriminate use of ether, thus writes to the editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal in reference to Chloroform. 

Dear Sir : — As the articles above named are exciting much curious inquiry, and de- 
servedly 80 : and as owing to the position into which I was urged about a year since in re 
lation to the first of them, being called upon to reply to numerous questions, at home, 
and letters from a distance concerning its use and its singular introduction, and am now 
applied to in a similar manner to state what I know of the use of chloroform, I am in- 
duced to send you the following brief remarks for insertion iii your next number. 

The chiorofonn is an article which I have looked for in the last twelve months, with 
what I might call prophetic hope, and which I am now glad to possess as a substitute 
for ether. I have used it in my operati(;n8 ever since it was to be attained here, almost 
every day, and some days three or four times ; and always with as full an effect to dis- 
sipate the sense of pain as I have seen from the etlier, and without any, even the slight- 
est unpleasant symptoms. 

It is agreeable to inhale, prompt in its action (though not always so much so as ether) 
and the effects more transient after inhalation is suspended, the patients generally re- 
covering in from five to fifteen minutes, so as to feel as well as they did before taking 
it. It promises, therefore, at present, to be as useful in dentistry, as ether has proved 
to be in general surgery and in thousands of other cases where it has dispelled much 
suffering. I have generally succeeded with from thirty to sixty drops, and in from 
one to three minutes, to produce the desired effects. 

With regard to the other article, ever since I was able to obtain from good authority 
an undisguised statement of its nature — that the "compound anondyne gas, the lettieon,*' 
was simple sulphuric ether — 1 have used it whenever I thought it desirable to do so^ in 
ail my most severe operations about the mouth and teeth ; and also for the extrac- 
tion of a single tooth, when the patient was unalterably determined to have it adminis- 
tered, excepting in cases where I considered it would be hazardous on account of 
some disease or infirmity, when I have positively refused to give it for so slight and 
momentary an operation. And although in a veiy large proportion of the cases I have 
seen no materially evil effects, but on the contrary an entire unconsciousness or forget- 
fulness of suffering; yet I have witnessed results which I should feel unwilling to cause 
or see repeated, and should feel bound to prevent by all due caution to those who 
might be influenced by my advice. 

Dr. Harris also, of Baltimore, has given a favorable opinion of 
Chloroform in a few cases, in which he has used it. All the dentists in 
our city, so far as we have been able to learn, have substituted the 
above article for ether, and express themselves delighted with its 
operation. 

It can be had at Jones, White, & Go's. Dental Depot, and also at 
all the principal druggists'. 

A PROFESSIONAL VISIT. 

A few days since, we visited Dr. , a practical dentist, formerly 

a physician in a neighboring town. From what we had previously 
heard of this gentleman's practice, we were favorably impressed, and 
the recent visit which we made him has confirmed us in the opinion 
that he is worthy the confidence of the public. 

As we never examine the office, laboratory and instruments of 
another dentist without gaining some new ideas ; we will, for the bene- 
fit of our readers, state what we saw, that was particularly interesting, 
in the office of our friend, premising that he is not one of those w^ho 
have adopted the motto of '' Hold fast all I give you," but is free to 
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communicate his own ideas of practice to any of his professional 
brethren, in good standing, who are wiUing to reciprocate the favor. 

The first thing which attracted our attention in the laboratory was 
several impressions taken in plaster of Paris for full sets of teeth, both 
upper and lower. We had previously substituted plaster for wax in 
taking impressions of upper jaws, but had never ventured it on the 
lower jaw. The Doctor informed us, however, that there was no 
more difficiilty in the one case than in the other, and that he had been 
much more successful since he commenced using plaster than he ever 
had been with wax. If the plaster is mixed so as to give it the proper 
consistency, it will readily adapt itself to the jaw, without pressing it 
into contact with the gums, as is necessary with wax. The head of 
the patient should not be thrown back as is usual when wax is used, 
but he should sit upright so that the alveolar process may be about on 
a level, which prevents the surplus plaster, if there is any (which will 
be avoided by a little experience,) from falling down into the pharinx, 
where it may produce much irtconvenience, such as coughing, retch- 
ing, &c. The plaster should be of the best quality, and if properly 
mixed may be removed from the mouth in about eight minutes. During 
the first four or five it should be held steadily by the operator, and after 
this time the patient may be allowed to close the opposite jaw against it, 
or hold it in the most comfortable manner for himself. By examining the 
remains of the plaster in the dish in which it was mixed, the operator 
can always tell when the plaster has set firm enough to be removed 
from the mouth. Some care is necessary in removing it when set. 
The cheek and lip should be pressed away so as to admi: the air to 
the edge of the plaster, so that it can immediately enter betw^een 
the gums and the model, which should be first started from the jaw at 
that point; attention to this precaution will prevent adhesion from suc- 
tion, or atmospheric pressure. It will also prevent wax from collaps- 
ing, when that article is used for taking impressions. A little practice 
with plaster of paris in this manner, will overcome all the difnculties 
and awkwardness attending the first few attempts, and we are satisfied 
will amply repay For the trouble. We were informed by an intelligent 
and skillful Dentist, last summer, that the use of plaster of paris for 
taking impressions for full upper sets was an established practice with 
him, and had been for a long time, and that the operation was attended 
with no more trouble than when wax is used. 

Another thing in the laboratory of our friend which struck us as new 
and an improvement, was the use of olive oil instead of water for 
moistening his moulding sand. This effectually prevents all bubbling 
of the metal when first cast into the sand, which is caused by the es- 
cape of the vapor generated from the w^ater in the sand. It also su- 
persedes the necessity of moistening the sand every time it is used, 
and causes the sand to take the impression of the model and retain its 
true form after the pattern has been drawn, as well as water. There 
is also less difficulty in drawing the model, as the sand does not ad- 
here to it in the least, if it is previously varnished with an alcoholic 
tincture of gum shellac. 
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In the office we also noticed the same order and system carried out 
which was* so successful in the laboratory. The instruments for filling 
teeth were arranged in classes, and that the eye might at once detect 
the one wanted while lying mixed up with many others of a similar 
form and appearance on the operating table, the handles were lettered 
and numbered. For instance : some half a dozen pluggers of one 
pattern bore the letter A., and the size of the point was indicated by 
the figures 1, 2, 3, &:c. ; the same system was carried out with the 
excavators, burnishers and scalers. 

If the naiserable jealousies, selfishness, and conceit whicii unfortu- 
nately are too often met with among the practitioners of the Dental 
Art, could be done away with, and dentists would meet for mutual im- 
provement, and explain to each other their various modes of operation, 
we should soon see a vast improvement in the character of dental op- 
erations. This would give the public more confidence in those opera- 
tions, the consequence of which would be, that where one is now per- 
formed there would be ten times as many. Hundreds who are now 
deterred from employing dentists, because their operations have failed 
in the mouths of their friends, would flock to them and willingly part 
with their money to save their teeth. In this way a uniform practice 
would soon be established throughout the land, founded on the com- 
bined wisdom and experience of all, and *' A system of Dental Sur- 
gery" might then be written, which is at present a desideratum. 



SUICIDE. 

On the evening of January twenty-first, Mr. Horace Wells, late a 
practising Dentist, of Hartford, Connecticut, was detected in throwing 
vitriol upon the dress of a female in Broadway. He was immediately 
arrested and conveyed to the police station house, and on examiriation 
stated that the act was committed under the inebriatmg influence of 
chloroform. The case was put over until Monday by the Police Jus- 
tice, and in the mean time Mr. Wells was committed to the city prison. 
On the opening of his cell on Monday morning, it was found that he 
had committed suicide by severing the femoral artery in his left leg 
with a razor. 

During the evening he had written several letters, from one of which 
we extract the following. '* I had during the week been in the con- 
stant practice of inhaling the chloroform, /or ^Ae exJiilarating effect 
produced hy it ;* and on Friday evening last I lost all consciousness 
before removing the inhaler from my mouth ; how long it remained 
there I do not know, but on coming out of the stupor I was exhilar- 
ated beyond^measure, exceeding anything which I had before experi- 
enced, and seeing the phial of acid (whicli had been used a few even- 
ings previous as before described) standing on the mantle, in my de- 
lirium I seized it, rushed into the street, and threw it at two females. 
I may have thrust it at others, but I have no recollection farther than 

The italics are ours. — {Ed. Recorder.) 
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this. The eflfects of this inhalation continued very much longer than ever 
before, and did not entirely pass off until sonae time after my arrest." 
The full effects of chloroform when taken in an over-dose, are not 
yet well understood. It is probable in this case, as stated by Mr. 
Wells, that, owing to the excessive quantity which he had inhaled, the 
effects lasted much longer than when it is given only insufficient quan- 
tity to produce temporary insensibility. We know that the effects of 
nitrous oxide when inhaled, is to cause the person mhaling it to enter 
with his whole soul and strength into whatever happens to impel him 
at the moment ; thus if taken in a frolic, as has generally been done, 
he IS extremely vivacious and mirthful ; but if inhaled to prevent pain 
during surgical operations, no such appearances are manifested, the 
patient remaining quiet, and watching the operation with as much 
calmness as any bystander. If, as is generally supposed, the effects of 
chloroform are similar to those* produced by the '' laughing gas,'' it is 
not singular that Mr. Wells, under its influence, seeing the bottle of 
acid standing before him, should be irresistibly propelled to seize it, 
rush into the street, and sprinkle the first abandoned female he met, 
as he had seen another do before. Ten minutes after inhaling the 
chloroform and leaving his office was sufficient time for him to have 
readied the spot where he was arrested. The statement of the lady 
with whom he was boarding in Chambers street, shows that his whole 
system must have been thoroughly saturated with chloroform, for she 
asserts that on entering his room where he was distilling it, the atmos- 
phere was so^ completely impregnated with it, that she could not re- 
main. She also states that there was something strange in the ap- , 
pearance and conversation of Mr. Wells for several days previous. 

Those who have known Mr. Wells the longest and most intimately, 
speak with confidence of his entire freedom from every species of 
rowdyism and immorality. He was a man esteemed and beloved by 
all who knew him in Hartford, where he had resided for many years, 
until within a few weeks, an exemplary member of a Christian Church, 
and l)ad fewer enemies and more friends than falls to the lot of most 
men of his age. There is a melancholy ^mystery attending this case 
which may never be cleared away, unless the chloroform, when better 
understood, shall be found to produce on others a more lasting and im- 
pulsive effect than has generally attended its administration. 

The chloroform when used in a proper manner is undoubtedly ca- 
pable of preventing and alleviating an immense amount of pain 
and human suffering, and may thus be made an inestimable boon 
to humanity; but if the depraved desires and appetites for excite- 
ment and exhiliration shall cause it to any considerable extent, to take 
the place of alchohol or opium as an habitual stimulant, it will prove 
a curse instead of a blessing, to our race. Mr. Wells admits that 
for several days he frequently inhaled it for its pleasurable exhiliration 
— let others take warning by the effects produced on him and avoid 
taking it themselves or administering it to others unless in cases of 
absolute necessity. 
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To the Editor of the Dental Recorder: 

Sir, — In the proceedings of the *' American Society of Dental Sur- 
geons," as published in the journal of ihe Society, it is stated that 
twenty-eight mennbers were present when the Society was called 1o 
order by the President, at Union Hall, at half-past nine o'clock, A. 
M., August 3.* 

Now, it is a well known fact that at no time during its session was 
that number in attendance, and that a majority of those who were 
present, during the first day, did not arrive at Saratoga until the hours 
of eleven and twelve o'clock. Yet a meeting did take place, at nine 
or half-past nine, of a part of the number — all of which were of one 
party in the amalgam controversy; but whether a quorum was 
present or not it would be difficult at this time to determine. The 
few that were present at the organization, although but a small 
minority of those that would probably be in attendance, in greathaste, 
proceeded to organize, and appointed a Committee, who were requested 
to report some plan of disposing of this subject at this meeting. This 
Com_mittee consisted of five members, all of whom were of the anti- 
amalgam party ; and before this Committee the members of the 
Society who had failed or refused to sign the protest, were invited to 
appear — but, finding the Committee exparte, they verbally protested 
against its organization as informal and unprecedented. 

Why such haste in this most important business ? The members 
usual in attendance at the annual meetings had not arrived — it was but 
the first hour of the session, and none of those most to be affected by 
the doings of the Society were present. 

Why, I ask, such haste ? The answer may be found in the sequel. 
At the three o'clock session, the Report proceeds to say two resolu- 

* The Secretary in his published proceedings has recorded the names of all who were 

E resent at any time dm-ing the three days that the Society was in session, as having 
een actually on the spot when the Society was first called to order, at half-past nine. 
The whole of this record shows great carelessness on the part of the Recording Secre- 
tary or the printer ; thus Dr. Keep is made to have tendered his resignation twice, and 
each time it was accepted, and the choice of Officers also, if we mistake not, was on 
the last evening of the session. — Ed. Recorder. 
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tions were reported from the Committee. On motion of Dr. Merry- 
man, this report was unanimously accepted.* 

The resolutions were adopted not unanimously, however, as stated 
in the published proceedings, for neither Drs. Lovejoy, Laroque, nor 
Merrynnan, voted for them. As the narrative proceeds, we find 
several cases of delinquents were passed over, or deferred, until the 
case of Dr. Lovejoy was called up, who defined his position with re- 
gard to the subject and the Society, and gave the reasons which had 
influenced him in refusing to sign the protest of the Society ; and ex- 
pressed his entire abhorrence of that mental bondage they were 
attempting to fasten upon the members. After the Doctor had con- 
cluded his remarks, a resolution to expel him was offered by Amos 
Westcott ; and the yeas and nays were called, (which fact is not 
stated by the author of the proceedings), and the resolution carried by 
a constitutional majority of one. The yeas, we believe, were nine ; 
the nays four, the accused not voting. 

Thus it will be seen that twenty-eight are published to have been 
present at the organization of the Society at Union Hall, at half-past 
nine o'clock, and at the afternoon session, when all the members in 
town were present, except one, there were, we believe, but thirteen 
voting upon a call of the yeas and nays ; and six of these, perhaps 
more, arrived in the village between the hours of eleven and twelve 
o'clock. The necessity of all their, haste is now apparent. The con- 
stitution required a majority of two thirds present to expel a member.t 
The probabilities were that the afternoon train of cars, which would 
shortly arrive, would bring with them such an accession of strength 
to the minority as would effectually derange their plans and prostrate 
their purposes ; besides it was known that one gentleman connected 
with the minority had returned to New York for important papers be- 
longing to the Society, who was expected that afternoon or the next 
morning, and who alone, had he been present at the time, could, and 
would, have prevented so flagrant an act of injustice. Thus the deed 
was done and the^r power consummated by a species of cunning and 
unfair management which would and should disgrace a conclave of 
pot-house politicians ; and all must now feel its withering influence 
who did not stultify themselves by submitting to their impudent man- 
date. 

* Dr. Merryman denies having moved the acceptance of this report ; and contended, 
at the time, that it contained no such concession as the majority was bound to make to 
a large and respectable minority. — Ed. Recorder. 

t The constitution, up to the annual meeting in 1846, required a vote of three fourths 
of all present as necessary to expel a member. At that meeting it was altered in the 
following manner : — A number of the members then present had refused to sign a pro 
test against the use of amalgam, sent them during the preceding year by the Secre- 
tary ; for which offence they were disfranchised and deprived of all privileges in the 
Society. The above amendment was then made, after which the suspended members 
were reinstated ; thus foreseeing the necessity for greater numerical strength, in order 
to consummate their plans, they sought and obtained it in the above change of the 
constitution. Thus it will be seen, had the constitution remained as it was found in 
1846, Dr. Lovejoy, with all their precipitation, could not have been removed at the 
time. 
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This case having been disposed of, that of Mr. Laroque was next 
taken up, who staled in substance, that, since the introduction of 
amalgam into the country by the Crawcours, he had used it in the 
fining of some forty or fifty teeth : he did not look upon it as a sub- 
stitute for gold or tm-foil, but a substance that may be used when 
those means are not available from the nature of the case to be 
treated. In every instance in which he had used it, he believed es- 
sential benefit had resulted to his patient; he had heard no complaint 
from them, nor seen any reason to change his opinion with regard to 
its utility. If ignorant and unprincipled men have misused the arti- 
cle, and he was perfectly satisfied they had, it afforded no sufficient 
reason why his patients should be deprived of its judicious use. 
Knowing, therefore, its advantages, he felt himself bound, as hereto- 
fore, to use it as occasion may require. 

After the above explanation, the resolution to expel him was car- 
ried, though the yeas and nays were not taken ; the vote was as it 
had been in the case of Dr. Lovejoy, with the exception of Mr. Laro- 
que not voting. The next case acted upon was that of Mr. Merry- 
man. The author proceeds — '* On motion, George Merryman was 
unanimously expelled." Poor fellow ! was there ever an individual 
so destitute of friends ? 

Those who voted in the negative, upon the resolution to expel Dr. 
Lovejoy, were Drs. Allen, Lord, Larauque, and Merryman. 

It was known to all the members present, that though Drs. Allen 
and Lord consented in the spirit of compromise to abstain from the 
use of amalgams in their practice, yet they protested against the ac- 
tion of the Society in thus expelling members, as being unconstitu- 
tional ; and continued to evidence their opposition by uniformly voting 
against the expulsion of all, whether expelled under resolution A, or 
that of B. 

Though the yeas and nays were not taken in this case, I can confi- 
dently appeal to the above-named gentlemen for the truth of the state- 
ment.* From the above, it may be seen that the unanimous expulsion 
to which the author refers might have been written with more justice 
to Dr. Merryman, — unanimously expelled by the nine who voted for 
the expulsion of Drs. Lovejoy and Larauque. But why has the 
author so unceremoniously expelled George Merryman without giving 
the substance of his defence, as well as that of other members 

* It gives us pleasure to state that Dr. B. Lord and Dr. C. C. Allen have from first to 
last opposed the arbitrary action of the Society, in reference to the use of amalgams in 
dental practice. They were present and voted in the negative upon the expulsion of 
every member. When, near the close of the session, Dr. J. H. Foster introduced a re- 
solution to deprive Mr. Christopher Starr Brewster of his honorary membership, which 
had been conferred upon him without his knowledge, as a token of respect lor his 
eminent abilities as a dental surgeon, Dr. C. C. Allen was the only member who voted 
in the negative. We are anxious that our professional brethren should know and re- 
member this fact; for we are satisfied that the time will yet come when members of 
the American Society will be ashamed of this act. Mr. Brewster stood among the first 
as a dental practitioner ; while at home, and since he has been abroad, he has, by his 
own efforts, i-aised himself to such a degree of eminence that throughout all Europe he 
is known as "The American Dentist." — Ed. Recorder. 
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made before the Society'^ When asked, like a criminal about to be 
sentenced, what he had to say, Dr. Merry man stated, that, up to the 
time of the meeting of this Society, in 1846, he had not in any single 
instance used the amalgam for dental purposes ; that his convictions 
and prejudices were against its use, from the fact that in many in- 
stances he had seen its great abuse ; but, upon the recommendation of 
several gentlemen, in whose integrity and professional skill he had the 
utmost confidence, he had been uiducedto use it experimentally in the 
fining of some five or six cavities. Time suflicient had not elapsed to 
determine 'the results of these experiments; bat, so far as he was 
enabled to form any opinion, it was so favorable that he should feel 
justified in treating similar cases in like manner. 

After the above explanation, Dr. Merryman was expelled from the 
'* American Society of Dental Surgeons," because he refused to yield 
the right of private judgment to the dogmas and mandates of others. 
The following resolution, reported from the Committee, is said by the 
author to have been unanimously adopted, which has been shown to be 
false : — 

'' Resolved, That your Committee will not recommend the expul- 
sion of any member who is not in the practice of using or recommend- 
ing the use of amalgams for filling teeth." 

And yet we find several members were expelled under the following, 
designated as resolution B : — 

"Resolved, That be and he is hereby expelled from the Amer- 
ican Society of Dental Surgeons, for refusing to comply with iheir 
positive mandate, by refusing to sign the protest of this body relative 
to the use of amalgams for filling teeth." 

The question is, were all the members expelled under resolution B, 
in the practice of using or recommending amalgams for filling teeth I 
If they were, why were they not expelled under resolution A, and let 
the fact be stated? But if they were not, and there is no evidence af- 
forded in those published proceedings that they weie, why expel them 
at all, as the Society had so recently declared with so much unanimity 
that they would not expel any member who was not in the practice 
of using or recommending the use of amalgams for dental fillings ? The 
Society would have evinced more consistency, and have exhibited more 
liberality, had they faithfiilly observed this pledge, and also manifested 
some feeling of respect for those members who desired not to sign the 
protest, from considerations of professional privilege ; but the resolu- 
tion was disregarded, and all were either expelled or required to give 
their written pledge that they would not use amalgams. 

In conclusion, we can but regret the issue of this meeting. The 
meetings of the Society, apart from this unfortunate controversy, were 
of interest and profit to all, and to none more than the expelled mem- 
bers; and nothing but a sense of duty could have induced them to 
sacrifice the pleasures of fellowship. Although we may conceive that 
illiberality and injustice has characterised the conduct of the 
majority toward the minority, yet if the proceedings of the Society 
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had been published as they actually transpired we should not have felt 
constrained to liave made them a subject of comment ; and now that 
those differences have been settled satisfactorily to the Society, we 
can but hope that peace and harmony may continue among them, and 
that the best results may ensue to those whose interest they seek to 
promote. An Expelled Member. 

[For the Dental Recorder.] 

PARkLY VERSUS AMALG-AM. 

Cassius. — That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

Brutus. — 'Vou wronged yourself to write in such a cese. — Shaksjpeare. 

Mr. E- Parmly, with his well waxed wings, again soars upon his 
great atmosphere of trutlh to prove the Dental Profession to be '' dis- 
honest," "quacks," *' mistaken," '-'full of errors, falsehood," &c. &c. — 
from Sir Samuel Cartwright, Brewster, Trenor, Baker, through all gra- 
dations of the learned and scientific down to the simple and unlearn- 
ed ; all who hnye sufficient knowledge and independence, to dare their 
opinions in opposition to his own. 

The attempt to throw a doubt, as well as the insinuation (see Den- 
tal Recorder, No. 4), that Dr. Houston's Report, regarding the death 
of Mr. Ames (peace be to his ashes), is incorrect and false I is as gratui- 
tous as his aspersions upon his professional competitors. In justice 
to Dr. Houston, while absent, I feel bound to reply to Mr. Parmly. If 
Dr. Perkins, dentist, of Springfield, made and signed a false statement, 
of his having filled the teeth of Mr. Ames's sister with amalgam, and 
that it met with Mr. Ames's approbation. Dr. Perkins, to speak plain- 
ly, must be the liar, and it does not alter the correctness or the truth 
of Dr. Houston's report. If the gentleman, who with his signature 
supports Dr. Perkins's statement, is a liar, as Mr. Parmly insinuates, 
it does not at all militate against the truth of Dr. Houston's report. 
Dr. Bemis, his physician, who attended Mr. Ames, made a statement 
to Dr. Houston that Mr. Ames died of a complication of disorders and 
general disorganization (physiologically) of the system — and that of so 
obscure a nature that he ''really did not know of what disorder he died," 
&c. Dr. Bemis also authorized Dr. Houston, using his statement " to 
uphold, and in behalf of science and truth." If Dr. Bemis deny all 
this to Mr. Parmly, and tell him a different story, it does not render 
Dr. Houston's report less correct in the estimation of those who 
know him as a public reporter, or as containing any mis-statements or 
errors ; for Dr. Houston noted the conversation at the time on the 
spot ; and I dare any man to stand forth and state, that during the 
many years of political, medical, festive, and other reports, that he has 
ever made an intentional mis-statement in a single word. I therefore 
do, without hesitation, state that the ungenerous insinuations are as 
wanton, as that of charging his professional brethren with quackery, 
dishonesty, &c. The crime of Dr. Houston, in the sight of Mr. 
Parmly, is his holding opinions adverse to his own immaculate ideas, 
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of what he is pleased to term " warning truths." Had Dr. Houston's 
opinions been otherwise, it would have been, " the talented editor of 
the Neio York Lancet states," (fee. 

Dr. Parmly pertinently asks, "if, of the 15,000 teeth filled with 
amalgam, some of them might not have been filled with gold ? " They 
might have been filled with gold or with Mr. Parmly's celebrated soft 
filling, but whether with the same results, Q. E. D. Mr. Parmly 
constantly states and implies, and thereby wishes to lead the minds 
of his readers astray, that dentists recommend amalgam as being bet- 
ter than gold. It is untrue — they recommend \l as being better 
adapted for certain teeth, but not as being a better material ; eighteen 
carat gold is not so good as twenty-four carat gold, and yet the 
eighteen carat gold is better adapted for the basis of artificial teeth in 
the mouth than the twenty-four carat, which is the best material in 
value of the two. 

Mr. Parmly visited Springfield (the scene of Mr. AmQs), at least 
once and, as I am informed, twice after Dr. Houston's report ap- 
peared, and sojourned part of the time under the hospitable roof of Di'. 
Eemis. Why has not Mr. Parmly published his report of all he heaid 
and saw ? Where is the medical certificate of the real attending 
physician ? If Dr. Bemis were not Mr. Ames's doctor — as Dr. Bemis 
stated — why not publish proofs of Mr. Parmly's immaculate truth, 
and justify his assertions, that all opposed to him in opinion are dis- 
honest knaves ? The answer is plain — he cannot. 

In regard to an amalgam of silver and quicksilver becoming oxy- 
dized in the shape of black oxide of mercury, and a sulphuret, it will 
be found that the sulphuretted oxide of silver and not of quicksilver are 
formed from the sulphuretted hydrogen and acids emitted from the 
mouth and digestive canal; and all the chemists in the world cannot 
make or show it in truth otherwise. The quicksilver is merely sul- 
phuretted, and it is well known that the sulphuret of quicksilver is 
as innoxious as it is insoluble, and is only medicinally used in one 
form (cinnabar) by the application of heat, for the purpose of fumi- 
gating ulcers. The sulphuret of quicksilver was at one time given 
as a mild form of mercury to children. Its perfect innocence of all 
medicinal qualities brought it into disuse. 

Now what are the published proofs that Mr. Ames's death was 
caused by amalgam fillings in his teeth ? Under the signature of E. 
Parmly we find : — 

First Proof, — His death Was attributed to poison from swallowing, 
in the night, the material with which a European dentist filled one of 
his teeth a couple of years since. * * * Mr, Ames informed a 
friend residing in this city that he had teeth filled in Paris with ''paste," 
and had not seen one well day since. — Tribune, May 26, 1847. 

Second Proof. — Dr. Parmly's friend. Dr. Crane, comes to his res- 
cue, and states that — " A friend of his met Mr. Ames at the Springs, 
who heard him say, ' When he arrived in Paris, he found it neces- 
sary to employ a dentist, and called on Messrs. . (No name.) 
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The dentist filled them with mercurial cement. He had never seen 
a well day since,' ". — Tribune. 

Third Proof. — Another friend states that Mr. Ames had his teeth 
filled in London (not Paris), by an amalgam dentist. — Tribune, June 2. 

Fourth Proof. — Mr. Parmly publishes a letter from Mr. Ames, 
stating that his teeth were filled in London, and the fillings taken out 
in Paris. — Tribune, June, 1847. 

Fifth Proof. — Dr. Parmly publishes a pamphlet containing a let- 
ter from Dr. Bemis, who attended M. Ames for a long time during his 
illness. Li that letter Dr. Bemis states that — " Mr. Ames's case was 
a very obscure one, * * * jj^ ^aj opinion no definite facts can be 
elucidated in his case having a decided bearing upon the subject of 
mineral amalgam,'^ 

This goes to prove that Dr. Houston's report was correct, and, in 
the words of Dr. Bemis, '' the idea that Mr. Ames had been injured 
by swallowing an amalgam of quicksilver and silver, was too ridiculous 
to be entertained for a moment." 

I have introduced these contradictory proofs to show with what 
avidity men seize upon the most trifling rumors, to sustain their own 
false principles and prejudices, A. C Castle. 

New York, January 12, 1848. 

LETTER FROM DR. BAKER. 

To the Editor of the Dental Recorder : 

Sir, — Having in my letter, in the former number, shown, as it is 
believed, to the satisfaction of all impartial minds, that Mr, Parmly did 
mean, by false statements and mis-representations, as set forth in the 
newspapers during last summer, to excite a prejudice in the public mind 
against all dentists, without discrimination, who made use of any 
amalgam for filling certain descriptions of teeth, and thereby showing 
the perfect justice of calling his charges calumnious, I now precede 
to a farther examination into the truth and merits of his communica- 
tion in the Recorder. 

The second and last resolution adopted at that meeting of dentists 
to which Mr. Parmly alludes, was, "Resolved, that, in order to put 
the public in possession of the facts of the case, a disinterested and 
competent medical man be sent to Springfield, the residence of the late 
Mr. Ames, and there institute all inquiries necessary to ehcit the 
whole t7U,th as to the correctness or falsity of 3fr. Parmly's state- 
ments," 

Accordingly, Dr. James A. Houston was employed to go to Spring- 
field to make the necessary inquiries and elicit facts ; and when re- 
turned he made his report^ See the first part of it in Mr. E. Parmly's 
letter, in the Recorder in the January number. 

As it respects the first part of Dr. Houston's report, Mr. Parmly 
" afiarms that it does not contain one word of truth from beginning to 
end ;" virtually denying that Dr. Houston went to Springfield, or that 
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he had an interview with Dr. Perkins, or that this gentleman gave any 
information relating to Mr. Ames's case ; or if he did, all he said was 
totally false, although sustained by that of Mr. Bowdoin. 

Now, on a revision of the report, all the inaccuracies are the two 
following, which are not of the least importance as it regards xhe facts 
in Mr. Ames's own case ; and nothing remains to be corrected except 
instead of Mr. Ames's sister it was his sister-in-laiv who had a tooth or 
teeth filled with amalgam by Dr. Perkins;* and instead oi Pans it 
was London where Mr. Ames had his filled.f Mr. Parmly continues : 
''This gross departure from truth made and published to my prejudice, 
does not speak well for his (Perkins) professional or moral honesty." 

Mr. Parmly, in consequence of some small inaccuracies of no import- 
ance^ evidently attempts to get up a false issue and to create distrust in 
the rnindfc) of his readers as to the truth of any part of Dr. Houston's re- 
port. It is astonishing, it is painful, to see a man of any parts and 
ability making use of the most unworthy artifices, and descending so 
much below what ought to be his true line of conduct and character ; 
but he has so strongly committed himself against amalgam, m all 
cases, that as new hght is thrown upon it by the test of experience 
and observation he is obliged to fortify himself by sophistry. 

Dr. Houston, in a card published last summer, stated the course he 
should pursue relating to Mr. Parmly. Perhaps Dr. Perkins means 
tacitly to follow the same course, or he may be reserving a *' rod in 
pickle." 

In answer to Mr» Parmly's remarks last summer respecting his 
interview with Dr. Bemis, Dr. Houston says : — *'The statement made 
by E. Parmly, in an advertisement in the Tribune, so far as regards 
my interview with Dr. Bemis, in relation to the late Mr. Ames {re- 
quiescat in pace), is wholly false. 

" E. Parmly is undoubtedly insane on the subject of ' amalgam,' 
and hence I regard and treat the whole affair as beneath contempt. 

'* James A. Houston, 

'' Late Editor of the N. Y. Lancet. 

^' New York, Sept. 23, 1747." 

Dr. Bemis gave to Dr. Houston a full and interesting account (much 
more so than has appeared in print) of Mr. Ames's case, and that he 
and his associate, the late Dr. Flint, were the medical attendants and 
advisers of t\iat gentleman for five or six years after his return from 
Europe. It appears, from Mr. Parmly's own account, that they were 
not informed that their patient had had previously any of his teeth 
filled with amalgam; or if they had been informed of it, *^that cir- 

* It has been stated that these teeth were filled by Dr. Perkins while Mr. Ames was 
in Europe, or before he went, and of course aot with his approbation. Dr. Houston 
has given liis authority, which is substantiated by another witness. If the statement 
is false, let Messrs. Parmly, Perkins, and Bowdoin, settle that matter among themselves^ 

t The first authority for the statement that Mr. Ames's teeth were filled in Paris was 
over Mr. Parmly's own signature in the Tribune of May 26, 1847 ; while, on the 15th 
of June following, he most triumphantly accuses Dr. Perkins of falsehood, because he 
had fallen into the same error. Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel! 
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cumstance had not been allowed to have the least weight in the 
diagnosis, prognosis, or treatnaent of his case." 

Now, is it not most extraordinary that Mr. Ames did not, if he con- 
tinued to believe that the amalgam was the cause of his sickness, re- 
late that circumstance to his physicians ? The fact is, he had long 
ceased to think so. The last we hear of it from him, is in a letter 
dated at Maurice's Hotel, Paris, October 10th, 1840 — a few days after 
he was taken sick. We hear nothing more about '' amalgam " when 
he consulted Dr. Mott,'^ vyho was then in Paris, as appears in his 
(Mr. Ames's) letter, dated February 21st, 1841. Mr. Ames's case 
being a chronic and obstinate one, his physicians, of course, would be 
very particular in making the most minute inquiries, in order to guide 
them in their treatment. 

It is a matter of no consequence whether or not Dr. Bemis attended 
Mr. Ames for a short time after the commencement of his sickness, 
or before his death, as Mr. Parmly seems to think. Dr. Bemis at- 
tended him, as we understand, until a few months before his death, 
when, finding no relief from medicine, he had recourse to hydro- 
pathy. 

Mr. Parmly states in the newspaper of June 7th last, that he did 
not intend to say any thing about Mr. Ames's case until he had ob- 
tained a statement of it from his physician. Now, as Mr. Parmly has 
never been able to get such a statement as would answer his purpose, 
what a deal of public alarm would have been avoided, and the ashes 
of Mr. Ames would never have been rudely and profanely disturbed, 
had he in the first place obtained those certificates. 

In the conclusion of the report of Dr. Houston, he states that he 
mentioned to Dr. Bemis, '' that the people of New York had been told 
that the amalgam of silver and quicksilver was poisonous." " What !" 
Dr. Bemis exclaimed, " have you no educated physicians and 
chemists ? how then can such statements gain credence ?" Mr. 
Parmly replies to this in the aflfirmative, and " is happy (very thank- 
ful for small favors,) in being able to produce the testimony of Dr. 
James R. Chilton, one of the ablest chemists that New York or the 
country at large has produced, and who has from a careful and pa- 
tient investigation of more than two months estabhshed all he (Dr. 
Parmly) has said of amalgam (mark that), and declared it to be a sub-^ 
stance capable of being acted upon by the agencies of the mouth to 
such a degree as to form the oxide and sulphuret of mercury with sul- 
phuret of silver, and oxide of copper, when the mercury is combined 
with the ordinary filings of silver coin." 

Dr. Chilton does not say any thing to neutrahze or invalidate the 
opinion of Dr. Bemis, which is in accordance with that of the w^hole 
medical faculty of this city, with the exception of perhaps a few ho- 
meopaths. Dr. Chilton has only described the internal appearance 

* I have ascertained that a son of Dr.^Mott had a tooth filled with amal^^amrbut^- 
whether it was done with the Doctor's app.robation I know not. If he had tliotf^t it" 
was dangerous, the son most likely would have been influenced by his father^ ^ 
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of some diseased teeth, which has no connection with the external 
agencies within the naouth, and " which," he says, *' had been filled a 
long tinae previous to being extracted ;" and he continues : '' From the 
various experiments which I have made both on the external surface 
of the amalgam found in the cavities of those teeth, and upon the dis- 
colored portion of the teeth themselves, I have no doubt that the dis- 
coloration has been produced by the decomposition of a portion of the 
amalgam, by the agents with which it has come in contact in the 
mouth, (instead of the mouth he should have said with the decayed 
matter within the teeth), thereby producing both oxide and sulphuret 
of mercury." 

These teeth examined by Dr. Chilton " had been filled for a long 
time previous to being extracted" — some of them injudiciously, no 
doubt, when the decay had not been removed, or when there was 
periastal irritation ; but all the effects such teeth would have would 
be nothing more than local irritation and inflammation. Dr. Chilton 
does not say that such teeth would produce a mercurial effect on the 
system. 

There is no doubt of the high standing of Dr. Chilton, and that be- 
ing well paid no doubt he gave the result of his investigation as fa- 
vorably as he could to Mr. Parmly, and he and the Doctor have been 
in labor more than " two months " et nacitur ridiculus mus, is the 
result. 

Thus, sir, in as concise a manner as possible, I have noticed some 
more of Mr. Parmly's " errors ;" and it would seem the more he writes 
the more he errs. All of any importance which relate to Mr. Ames's 
case, are simply matters of fact growing out of it. The case itself 
establishes nothing against the use of amalgam, and has only served 
his purpose to alarm the old ladies, and to calumniate his professional 
brethren ; and he, with all his industry, (worthy a better cause), and 
endorsed by eight professional brethren,* will be obliged to yield to 
truth. 

After all, I have more charity for my old friend than many have. 
I do not exactly think him a monomaniac on this " subject of amal- 
gam," but I think him of a peculiar idiosyncrasy of mind, more apt to 
believe in dogmas than truths. 

Now, Mr. Parmly, and the immortal eight, say, ill effect, their 
opinions shall not be impugned, that they are infallible, and they can- 
not err. 

Sir Humphrey Davy says, that to continue the work of improve- 
ment, no dogmas, however plausible, ought to be protected from in- 
vestigation. 

E. Baker. 

* As an ofiFset against these eight, we will put the names of eight dental surgeons, who 
will be known, with' one or two exceptions, wherever dental surgery is known— all 
of whom in particular cases use amalgam for stopping teeth. They are Cartwnght, 
J^mtooj Brewster, Keep, Trenor, Lovejoy, K S. Dodge, and B. A. Rodr'*^-" 
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[For the Dental Recorder.] 

DR. CHILTON'S "CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION" OF 
AMALGAM. 

" New York, November 13, 1847. 

" E. Parmly, Esq. — Dear Sir, — In accordance with your request, I have made a che- 
mical investigation of the various decayed teeth which you handed me, the cavities of 
which were more or less filled with the amalgam of silver and mercury. These teeth 
presented the appearance of having been filled a long time previous to being extracted. 
The metallic filling of each was quite black, and in some it was of a porous or spongy 
texture. Upon breaking open the teeth, and removing the fillings, the cavities, to a 
considerable depth, were found to be greatly discolored, some being quite black, and 
in one it wels of a dark green color, which extended even to the extremity of its roots. 

" From the various experiments vrhich I have made, both upon the external surface 
of the amalgam found in the cavities of these teeth, and upon the discolored portions of 
the teeth themselves, I have no doubt that the discoloration has been produced by the 
decomposition of a portion of the amalgam by the agents with which it has come in 
contact in the mouth, thereby producing both oxide and sulphuret of mercury, with a 
portion of sulphuret of silver. 

" The tooth, the root of which was colored green, contained oxide of copper, no 
doubt derived from the amalgam which may have been made by mixing mercury with 
the filings of ordinary silver coin, which always contains a portion of copper. 

*' Very respectfully, yours, 

" James R. Chilton." 

Dr. Allen, — It is to be regretted that Dr. Chilton did not in the 
above letter give the profession the proportions and quantity of the 
metallic oxide and sulphurets as found connected with amalgam ; for • 
the quantity and proportion of each are important facts to be ascer- 
tained. On them rests the whole question, whether the amalgam un- 
der any circumstances* is injurious or harmless on both constitution 
and teeth. Dr. Chilton does not say that the very small quantity of 
the oxide and sulphuret of mercury, and the sulphuret of silver found 
by him, is in the least injurious either to the teeth or constitution — he 
simply gives his opinion in reference to cause and effect. Dr. Chil- 
ton, in speaking of the discolored portion of the teeth, says — '' I have 
no doubt that the discoloration has been produced by the decomposi- 
tion of a portion of the amalgam by the agents with which it has come 
in contact in the mouth." 

The fact that a portion of the tooth has been colored does not of 
itself prove that such coloring substance is either injurious or poison- 
ous, for the solid portion of a tooth beneath the soft and diseased part 
is often found colored when it has never been filled, and yet the 
colored part free from disease. Young animals' teeth, with the other 
bones, can be colored red, and it produces no disease in them — no 
raiore than the amalgamation of the white and colored races, which pro- 
duces a yellow or copper colored skin, are followed with disease. Dr. 
Chilton says, in his letter, *' that some of the fillings were porous or 
spongy, and others of a dark green color." Although Dr. Chilton 
does not say that the porous or spongy condition was the result of the 
escape of the quicksilver from the fillings, yet such an inference might 
be drawn. But I cannot believe for one moment that Dr. Chilton 

* Even when made imperfectly and of poor materials, and the cavity in the tooth not 
faithfully prepared or not prepared at all. 
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wished to be so understood, for he must be too familiar with the che- 
mical affinity of quicksilver for many of the metals to advance such 
an opinion. If quicksilver is mixed with coarse silver fillings in too 
small a quantity to perfectly dissolve it, it forms a coarse porous or 
spongy compound; therefore it would be impossible for Dr. Chilton 
to say that the porous and spongy condition of some of the filings 
which he examined was the result of the escape of the quicksilver, for 
the fillings may have been porous when placed into the cavities of the 
teeth. 

The green color which was formed beneath some of the fillings 
may have been produced from an amalgam made by the union of 
quicksilver and copper, which has been used to a great extent. 

As Dr. Chilton, according to Dr. Parmly, ^^was more than two 
months in making his chemical investigation " of the various teeth 
filled with amalgam, it is to be supposed that he is able to give the 
profession a more perfect account of his chemical analysis of the 
" oxide and sulphurets " found in them. Therefore I would ask the 
following questions : — 

1. What was the quantity of the oxide, and sulphuret of mercury, 
and the sulphuret of sillver, found in the tooth containing the largest 
and worst appearing amalgam ; and was there any portion of the 
oxide and sulphurets found in the solid portion ? 

2. Will the oxide and sulphuret of mercury, and the sulphuret of 
silver, unite and form a dark-colored compound ; and if so, in what 
proportions ? 

3. Will the saliva, or any other substance which may be taken in, 
or formed in the mouth, dissolve the compound of the oxide and sul- 
phurets as found connected with amalgam fillings in the teeth; and if 
not, how does it find its way into the stomach ? 

4. What quantity of this compound will it take to produce mercu- 
rial salivation when taken into the stomach of an individual who is very 
susceptible to the influence of mercury ; or, in other words, in what 
proportion is its power to produce salivation, compared with calomel. 

J. S. Ware. 
New York, January 24, 1848. 

TOOTHACHE. 

The Staif-Surgeon at Prescott, Canada, recommends as a remedy, 
and for securing carious teeth from the effects of changeable weather, 
a daily and habitual use of a weak solution of kreosote, saturating the 
tooth-brush with it and using it first ; and cold or tepid water with any 
other tooth-brush afterward. He thinks that the carious process is 
suspended by this use of the kreosote. Reirhinbach records cases of 
caries cured by the use of the watery solution of kreosote, as does Tre- 
manger. See also ' Cormack on Kreosote. 'The writer has tried 
kreosote in the form suggested, for some time, and derived great re- 
lief. But it should be used with care. Q. 
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EXCESSIVE HEMORRHAGE FROM EXTRACTING A 

TOOTH. 

Case.— After filling several teeth for Mrs. L— — , I advised the 
extraction of two fangs, the remains of the anterior and superior 
biciispides, to which she consented, and they were renaoved without 
any difficulty. At the time of the operation, the bleeding was not 
greater than usual, and she soon after left the office. Twenty-four 
hours after, she called again, and informed me that the gum on one 
side, from which the longest root had been extracted, had continued 
to bleed ever since the operation. During the evening, she had ap- 
plied an astringent tincture, procured from a dentist near by, on 
pledgets of cotton, but without producing any effect upon the haemor- 
rhage wdiich continued as before. Alum was also tried several times 
in the night in the same way, but produced no effect. She informed 
me that she had experienced the same difficulty when having teeth 
extracted before, and that her child had also bled profusely from, 
having a temporary tooth removed. 

I learned also that a few years before she had suffered greatly from 
haemorrhage after having an abortion, from which she narrowly es- 
caped with her life. These facts showed plainly the existance of a 
hc^morrhagic diathesis, in which there is generally a want of strong 
and healthy action in the vascular system, especially in the capilary 
vessels. 

The gums were in a soft and spongy condition, and bled freely on 
slight irritation. From all these indications, I formed the opinion that 
the bleeding was kept up from a want of contractile power in the 
mouths of the ruptured vessels, and not from excessive action. 

One of the oldest pathological distinctions, and I believe a correct 
one among hemorrhages, is the active and the passive : the former 
exists when the vascular system is in an undue state of excitement. 
Of this character are the critical hcemorrhages which often take place 
in fevers and other acute diseases. At other times hagmorrhagy exists 
with a state of general constitutional debility, and arises from causes 
that obviously weaken the tone of the system, as is well exemplified 
in some of the cases of menorhagia^; it is then denomiuRied passive. 
Of this character I judged the hemorrhage to be in the present case. 
The indication therefore seemed to be to apply a Mjfiulus, which I 
did, and had the satisfaction to see the bleeding stop in a few mo- 
ments. After wiping away the coagula from the socket, I applied a 
pledget of cotton dipped in the tincture of anthemis pyrethrum or 
pelatory of Spain. The cotton came away in a short time, and there 
was no recurrence of the bleeding. This practice will, I believe, 
generally be found successful in cases of this kind, which often alarm 
the patient, and give the dentist considerable trouble and vexation. 

A. 



GALVANIC ACTION IN THE MOUTH. 
Dear Sir, — ^I beg leave to call the attention of the readers of your 
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inestimable journal to the following narration, of a case of galvanic 
action. 

Mrs. D — ^-, of a scrofulous habit, called on me in the early part of 
last November to have the right superior lateral incisor filled on the 
side adjoining the cuspidati. The use of the file being indispensable, 
and not wishing to destroy the beauty of the tooth, I filed it as little 
as I possibly could and fill it properly. During the operation of ex^ 
cavating, a portion of the blade of a small instrument broke off, and re- 
mained in the cavity. I knew nothing of it at the time, and filled the 
tooth, it being impossible for me to see into the cavity. 

About a week after, the lady called on me, and complained that the 
tooth was very painful. I accordingly examined it, and found that it 
had moved from its former position, and was very tender to the touch 
Imagining it to be inflamalion, I took out the filling, and with it came, 
to my amazement, the piece spoken of. I recommended her to apply 
one or two leeches to the gum, and to press the tooth up with her fin- 
gers ; and, when all pain had ceased, I would refill it for her. Three 
weeks after, she called to have me refill it, which I did, the tooth 
having regained its former position, and, up to this time, she has had 
no farther inconvenience with it. 

Geo. H. DeLange. 

Augusta, Georgia, Feb. 16, 1848, 

In cases like the above, where the bottom of the cavity cannot be 
seen, and when the bone is exceedingly tender and sensitive, it is often 
difiScult to determine whether the nerve is exposed or not, especially 
if the patient has never had a nerve touched with an instrument ; for 
if they have, they can never nqistake : in these cases it often requires 
very nice investigation to form a correct diagnosis. Attention to the 
following indications, however, will generally determine. 

If the tooth has ever been painful, and the pain was of an acute 
lancinating character, and continuing for a considerable length of time^ 
gradually passing away or suddenly ceasing by any unusual divertion 
of the mind, it is a strong indication that it proceeds from the exposed 
nerve ; but if the*pain is not very severe, but rather obtuse and caused 
by some article taken into the mouth, such as acids or sweets, or com- 
mon table salt,^ a draft of cold air, ice-cream, or any other article 
which is eitheriPbld or hot, and if it passes away when the cause is 
removed, we shall generally find that it is only the tenderness of the 
dentine portion. On touching the exposed nerve, the sensation will 
be very acute and painful, like the eye or any other very sensitive 
part ; but when only the tender bone is exposed, the feehng is more 
like a pressure or pinching of the part — a kind of acute numbness^ 
often quite as disagreeable and difficult to bear as when the nerve, 
itself is disturbed. This peculiar sensation is generally felt most im- 
mediately under the enamel and in the wisdom teeth. We have often 
thought that the eye teeth are more sensitive than the incisores of the 
same mouth. If, on wiping out the cavity, any blood is discovered. 
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which could not have come from the gum, this is a Sure indication of 
exposed nerve. Generally, when the nerve has been reached by the 
caries, the tooth will be more tender than the adjoining ones on being 
tapped with the handle of the instrument. 

If, however, it is impossible to decide with certainty, and if the pa- 
tient can bear the operation of filling it, it is better to give them the 
advantage of the doubt, and plug the tooth. If the tooth should give 
pain, the nerve can afterwards be exterpated ; but if not, we have pre- 
served a valuable tooth for a much longer period than it would pro- 
bably remain without a nerve. — Ed. Recorder. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA SO- 
CIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

The Society met Tuesday, February 1st, at the Hall of Pharmacy, at half-past seVeti 
o'clock, Dr. E. Parry, President, in the chair, and Mr. A. R. Johnson Secretary. Af- 
ter the mmutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted, the resolution, in re- 
ference to the Letheon, which was laid over at last meeting, was called up, and the 
following offered as a substitue by Dr. J- D. White, 

Resolved, That this Society deem it inexpedient to take any action on the use of tho 
^Letheon at the present time. 

This resolution being ably supported b^y the mover, it was carried. 

Oral communications being now in order, Dr. J. D. White related a case of galvanism 
produced bv silver plate and tin filings in the same mouth. 

Mr. S. S. White— A case of the same prodticed by gold plate and tin filings. 

Mr. 0. C. Williams gave an account of a case where great unpleasantness and tenden- 
cy to vomit was produced, by putting in the' moutli an upp'er set of teeth on gold plate ; 
but by persuading the patient to accustom herself to them, by wearing them a few hours 
at a time, the difficulty was entirely removed. 

Dr. J. D. White gave the following, suggesting that one of them might be the cause : 

1. The plate pressing upon the palative nerves^ the irritation was carried by sympa- 
thy to the stomach. 

2. That it was simply the fact that it was a forj^ign substance. 

Dr. Beale supposed that it was the ii'ritatiori of the sympathetic nerve produced by 
the plate as a foreign substance, and instanced the fact of nausea often being produced 
by merely looking upon a disgusting object, thus showing how easily and quickly the 
stomach is affected by sympathy. 

This discussion was participated in by many, and much information elicited. 

Dr. E. PaiTy related a case of gold and tin fillings which he had removed from a lady's 
mouth. They were removed in consequence of the patient's complaining of an unplea- 
sant sensation in the teeth, which he supposed was caused by the amalgam of gold and 
tin. -^ 

Mr. 0. 0. Williams stated that he had removed several fillings composed of the same- 
Mr. A. R. Johnson, a case where the filling, which was a large one,- was gold on the 
surface and paper beneath. 

Mr. S. S. White now called the attention of the Society to a new instrument, termec( 
^ mouth plate or napkin holder, invented by Mr. H. Lawrence. 

On motion of Dr. Beale, a committee of three was appointed to examine this instru- 
ment and report at next meeting. 

Mr. W. L. Mintzer was appointed to prepare the essay to be read at next meeting. 

This was an instructive meeting, and tolerably well attended. 

We notice by the papers that mere is an application before otir legislature for a 
charter for a dental college in this city. What will be the result is unknown, though 
we would be glad if we could get such an institution here. M. 
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PARMLY ON AMALGAM. 

We stated in the January number of the Recorder that two articles liad been pub- 
lished in the New York Journal of Medicine, one by Dr. John Trenor of New York 
city, (a notice of which we gave in our last,) and the other by Dr. B. Parmly, also of 
this city. 

The^e two men stand, perhaps, first in the estimation of the public as ejcperienced, 
learned, and skilful dental surgeons. Both profess to have studied the properties and 
effects of silver amalgam, as they are manifested when used for stopping carious teeth, 
and with no other end in view but to benefit their patients and advance the interests, 
usefulness, and honor of the dental profession. It does not become us to doubt the sin _ 
cerity of either, although the conclusions to which they have arrived are entirely dif- 
ferent. One upholds and justifies a discriminate use of it ; the other protests against its 
use, condemns it in every case as a base material, ''unfit and dangerous when used for 
teeth ;" and pronounces all men professionally dishonest who use it, saying that it is 
better than gold,^ We should not have alluded, at this time, to the last mentioned fact 
but that we find it repeated in the article before us in the following extract : — 

"' Of the hundreds of teeth that have been filled with amalgam, and subsequently 
come under my observation, I have not yet seen one that did not bear marks < f reproach 
to the practitioner who performed the operation, and clearly demonstrate, that profes- 
sional skill, professional knowledge, and common honesty, were wanting in the operator, 
to an equal degree that one or the oiher of these three quah ties w^ere wanting in the 
Crawcours, who mixed the mgredients as well, and used them quite as successfully." 
Dr. Parmly says, elsewhere, "■ that men who are unsurpassed in practical skill and 
scientific knowledge, in the dental profession, devote hours and days of intense labor 
to accomplish what a few minutes would do, if amalgam is what its advocates represent 
it to be." Again he says: '' To show the time required to perform operations with 
this pernicious compound, I will let Mens. Mallan speak for himself— ' I can fill a tooth 
in a few seconds without giving theleast pain ; I filled thirteen teeth yesterday in less 
than five minutes.' " 

From these extracts we perceive that Dr. Parmly classes all dentists who ase amal- 
gams, even in the least objectionable manner, with the Crawcours and Mallans, w^ho did 
not hesitate to remove good gold fillings anS substitute amalgam whenever they could 
get paid for doing it. Now, although such is the evident meaning of Dr. Parmly's 
writings upon this subject, we cannot belit've that these are his true sentiments. We 
do not believe that ill "professional skill," '' professional knowledge,'' and " common 
honesty," he would class his friend Lovejoy, and Dr. Trenor, with the Crawcours and 
MaWans, even in that portion of their pi actice which is confined to amalgam. We still 
think that he would, if a patient of his was determined to tiy an amalgam filling, sooner 
recommend him to one of the first named gentlemen than to either of these foreign 
quacks, il they were still among us. If we are mistaken in this, then we must wholly 
dissent from the opinion entertained by Dr. Parmly ; for, although we are no advocates 
for amalgam practice, we can see the same difference in skill, knowledge, and honesty, 
in the use of it by others that we can in the use of gold, tin or any other material. 

We have the charity also to believe, that many, who use, amalgam in their practice, 
are honest men, as well as skilful dentists, and worthy to stand, as they evidently do. 
among the brightest ornaments of our profession. 

We are sensible also that an immense amount of injury to the public and disgrace to 
our profession has been done by the indiscriminate use of amalgam, and that the efforts 
of Dr. Parmly, and his companions, in and out of the American Society of Dental Sur- 
geons—although in some respects injudicious and unjust toward many of his associates 
* Pledged as the dentist is to his patient to do the best he can for him, we cannot see how any hon- 
est man can use it unless he does believe it to be better than gold, or any other material, lor all the 
cases in which he uses it. 
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and fellow-members — have accomplislied great and salutary good to the public. The 
Denial Controversy has not been without its good effects upon the public and upon the 
profession. It is much to have caused itinerants, who formerly advertised cement by 
high-sounding names, to have changed and to say now, in their handbills, " Teeth filled 
with PURE GOLD without the use of quicksilver or any poisonous mineral paste.'' 

Dr. Parmly says, in his preface to the article under consideration, '* that the late dis- 
cussion was commenced solely for the purpose of eliciting professional truth, and of ac- 
quainting the public with a subject upon which many have been grossly deceived ; and 
that he was not aware ol the opposition, nor of the lack of moral and professional truth, 
that would be arrayed against him." Although much good may result irom the contro- 
versy, it is to be regretted that it could not have been conducted without the ill-will 
that has in some respects characterised it, which is partly owing to the charge of pro- 
fessional dishonesty which was first brought against so large a portion of the dental 
practitioners. If Mr. Parmly has sown the whirlwind, he must expect to reap the 
storm. But to our task. 

We gave our readers an abstract of Dr. Trenor's views and reasonings upon amalgam, 
with extracts, and we will proceed now to furnish them with such extracts as will 
give a general idea of Mr. Parmly's. 

The article before us is made up in a good part of the views of others who have writ- 
ten against amalgam* Thus he makes lai'ge extracts from Dr. Wertcott's report upon 
this subject, published in the American Joiirnal of Dental Sargery, as long ago as 1843. 
Dr. Westcott has long been a decided opponent to the use ol amalgam in any case, and 
under any consideration, for dental purposes. Dr. Westcott takes the ground that 
amalgam always vitiates the secretions of the mouth to a greater or less extent, and of- 
ten produces salivation. In proof of this is published a letter from a physician who 
narrates a case that occurred in his practice, from which we extract the following : — 

'^ I found her with febrile symptoms ; her tongue, gums, and glands swollen; a free 
discharge of saliva, a fetid breath, etc. I asked her if she had ever been salivated. 
She said never. I was positive, however, that she was under the influence of mercury, 
and then found that two or three weeks before, she had had several teeth filled with 
Royal Mineral Succedaneum — the t^,eth were very loose. The next day I removed one 
of the teeth, found it perfectly dead and the alveolar process affected, which I have 
since removed, including almost the entire socket ot" the tooth. 

''J. have since been called to a Mrs. W., who has since been severely salivated by 
the use of the same compound." 

It is to be regretted that the Doctor did not tell us what was done with the other 
amalgam fillings, as he removed but one. It would be curious to know if the others 
were suffered to remain ; and if so, what was tlie result. 

Dr. Westcott lays down the following principles in reference to amalgam: 

1. It is uniformly and necessarily inefl&cient in arresting caries. 

2. It is in every case dangerous. 

3. It is never called for. 

To prove the first, Dr. Westcott gives the results of experiments such as filling glass 
tubes and carious teeth, which have been extracted, with amalgam, and al'terwards im- 
mersing them in a tincture of red saunders, to prove that the amalgam shrinks while 
hardening, and consequently will not exclude the moisture from decayed teeth when 
in the mouth. 

To prove that it is always dangerous, cases of salivation are related, and, from these, 
the conclusion is drawn that — " If it can be shown that a single case of salivation has 
occurred from its use, the point is gained." 

** The third position," says Dr. Westcott, '' rests mainly on the first and second ; 
although were either or both of them refuted, it could still be easily supported." 

The testiinony of J. H. Foster, and Joseph Wooster, M. D., is also adduced to prove 
salivation from an amalgam filling. This case was also related by Dr. Westcott in the 
report above alluded to, which, we presume, is familiar to our readers. 

Several other testimonials from physicians are introduced to show the baneful effects 
of amalgam fillings, among which are the following: — 

" Dr. Parmly, — Dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request, I send you the following ac- « 
count of the effects of amalgam, or mineral paste, or lithodeon, as it has been vari 
ously termed, on one of my own teeth. Some four years ago, I called on a dentist to 
fill two molar teeth in the upper jaw, one on either side. The state of disease and the 
size of the cavity in each was very similar. The first was filled with gold foil in the 
usual manner, as I expected both would be. But before I was aware of the fact, the 
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second tooth was filled with amalgam. Not wishing to find fault, I suffered it to remain 
and treated it subsequently m every respect like the other tooth. In a few weeks the 
tooth filled with amalgam began to be sHghtly tender, the gum around it shghtly swol- 
len and disposed to bleed from very slight causes. These symptoms slowly increased 
and at the end of three or four months the periosteum ai'ound the roots of the tooth 
became inflamed, and ultimately ulcerated, producing a disagreeable abscess in the 
gum. In the meantime the original cavity in the tooth continued to enlarge, and con- 
sequently before the end of one year the amalgam came out, having become much 
oxydized and changed to a bluish-black color. The body of the tooth now rapidly 
crumbled off, but the disease at the roots continued to increase, until, fearing an exten- 
sion of the disease to the alveolar process of the jaw, I caused them to be removed by 
extraction ; the surface of the diseased roots were very rough, produced by partial ab- 
sorption. Subsequently the body of the other tooth (the one filled with gold) has 
broken away, but its roots still remain in the jaw, having never caused either pain or 
tenderness. Several other cases, equally well marked, have come under my observa- 
tion ; but as no notes were made of them at the time, I cannot now give them in detail. 
Indeed I have never examined a tooth which had been filled with amalgam for any 
considerable length of time, in which the amalgam did not give unequivocal signs of 
oxydation. 

" Yours, with great respect, 

" N. Si Davis, late of Binghamton. 
*' 11, University Place, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1847." 

" Some years ago, I extracted twenty- one teeth and roots from the mouth of a young 
lady, all of which had been entirely ruined by the application of five or six pluggings 
of the famous Itoyal Mineral Succedaneum, for the arrest of decay in its incipient stage. 
The use of the compound in this case, had made a complete wreck not only of the teeth, 
but of the parts adjacent ; the mouth became fetid, the alveolar process completely 
destroyed, and the gums reduced to a spongy texture, bleeding profusely upon the 
least pressure. Originally this lady possessed an imusually fine set of teeth, but shortly 
after the application of the succedaneum, unequivocal signs of mercury having been in- 
troduced into the system made their appearance, and the mouth was gradually reduced 
to the above miserable condition, rendering it absolutely necessary to have the entire 
set of teeth extracted, before the fearful ravages caused bv this poison could be aiTested. 

''I. T. Curtis, M. D." 
The following letter from a clergyman in tli*e vicinity of New York is given : — 

" Another case related by the same gentleman : * Miss had several teeth filled 

by this same dentist. Her head and eyes were affected almost immediately after the 
dentist left her. Fever ensued — and she continued to suffer from February or March 

until June following, when she died. It was the expressed opinion of Dr. to me, 

at various times, and also to the family, from his own experience, and that of others, who 

had suffered from the effects of the amalgam, that the sickness arid death of Miss 

was occasioned solely by the poisonous material used in this paste, which had been 
taken up into the system. ' " 

Letter from Dr. Frey : — ' 

" To J. W. Crane, M. D.,-^-Dear Sir,--I have known a case in which a large cavity 
in a molar tooth in the upper jaw was filled with cement containing mercury, and in the 
course of two months the lady lost not only the tooth which was filled, but the tooth on 
each side, which were quite free from decay, the mischief evidently arising from mer- 
curial disease of the gums, induced by the presence of mercury used in the cement. 

" Respectfully, yours, 

"J. M. Frey, M. D" 
A case of diseased antrum, which occuiTed in Dr. Parmly's practice, attributed to an 
amalgam filling, is related as follows : 

" The following case of diseased antrum, in which I obtained the examination and ad- 
vice of one of our most eminent surgeons, was undoubtedly occasioned from the effects 
of mercurial paste. 

• '' A lady called on me, in great distress, from disease in the first right molar tooth ■ 
of the upper jaw. On examining the mouth, I found the gum around the aforesaid tooth 
to be of a dark hue, and quite destitute of healthy circulation. The tooth itself was also 
dark and necrose, and evidently demanding immediate extraction. Before removing 
the tooth, I passed a probe along the side of the tooth, completely into the cavity of 
the antrum maxillare. When the tooth was extracted, profuse haemorrhage ensued, and 
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considerable portions of ash-colored bone adhered slightly to the fangs. Six or eight 
other pieces of bone, about the size of small peas, were afterwards removed from the 
cavity of the sinus. The cavity was filled with blood, which made its escape through 
the nostrils, down the throat and out of "the mouth of the patient. The lady informed 
me that she had often been nearly strangled at night by purulent matter, which made 
its escape from the antrum, through the nostrils into the fauces, larynx, and trachea. I 
found so large an opening into the antrum, after removing the diseased tooth and de- 
composed bone, that I could easily pass my little finger quite up to the suborbital pa- 
rietes of the cavity. This tooth had been filled with a large plug of mercury and silver, 
which was unquestionably the cause of the deplorable eflfects above described." 

The case of the late N. P. Ames is also related, the substance of which has been so 
often before the public that it is unnecessary to relate it here. Testimonials against the 
use of amalgam for dental purposes are also published from B. B. Gardette, and Lewis 
Roper, of Philadelphia ; .T. F. Flagg, and J. and E. J. Tucker, of Boston ; W. H. Elliott, 
of Montreal; Edward Maynard, of Washington; C. A. Hai-ris, and E. Noyes, of Balti- 
more; and Wm. H. Dwindle, of Oazenovia. Most of these men, with Dr. Parmly, be- 
lieve also that no dentist can be honest who uses amalgam as a substitute for gold. The 
testimony of Leonard Koecker, formerly of Philadelphia, and now in London, is given 
against amalgam ; and the certificate of Dr. Chilton, which wiU be found in Dr. Ware's 
communication, in the present number. 

We have thus endeavored to give a faithful synopsis of Dr. Parmly's article against 
the use of amalgams as far as our limits will allow ; and to those who admit the conclu- 
sions to which most of the witnesses have ai-rived, it will nodoubtbe conclusive against 
amalgam. Those who are still in doubt, like ourselves, about the true merits of the ar- 
ticle 111 question, will bear in mind the fact that none of the witnesses have been sub- 
mitted to a cross-examination, whichds always considered necessary to elicit the whole 
truth. There are many facts connected with every case of disease which gives it a pe- 
culiarity, and which are necessary to be known before the careful sm'geon will venture 
either a diagnosis or prognosis in the case. The question of the fitness or unfitness of 
amalgam, for filling teeth, we have always contended is one that cannot be settled in a 
day or a year. The opinion of Dr. Parmly we have regarded with high respect ; and 
if the article be as injurious as he believes it, it is of the greatest importance that we 
should all know it. On the other hand. Dr. Trenor, whose testimony has been given in 
favor of the limited use of the article, is also to be regai'ded, so that on the whole we 
see no way but for each dentist, whose mind is not made up on this subject, to study 
it in the mouths of his patients, relying only upon his own "judgment as to its fitness or 
unfitness for filling teeth. 



DR. JOHN ALLEN'S PATENT. 

At the last annual meeting of the " American Society of Dental 
Surgeons," a vote of censure was passed upon Dr. John Allen, of Cin- 
pinnati, for having procured a patent for his invention for ** restoring 
the contour of the face," after, as the Society alleged, having freely 
offered the benefits of his invention to every member of the Society, 
to be used gratuitously, and subsequently attempting to exact from the 
members a certain per centage for the privilege of using it. The So- 
ciety furthermore censures Dr. Allen for making such use of the fact 
of a gold medal being presented to him, as the Society does not con- 
template in making such awards and cannot approve or sanction. 

We have received Dr. Allen's printed- vindication and refutation of 
the charges made against him. Li the first place, in reference to the 
facts in the case, Dr. Allen asserts that the patent was procured pre- 
vious to the meeting of the Society in 1845 — at which meeting the 
premium was awarded, and that this fact was known to several mem^ 
bers who were present at the time the medal was awarded. With all 
due deference to Dr. Allen's facts, we must say that we thinli thos^. 
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friends of his, who knew of the patent having been obtained, instead of 
letting it be known to otlier members kept very still about it until after 
the award was /made by the Society ; for we cannot believe that ihe So- 
ciety would knowingly award a ^'old medal to a member for an invention 
or improvement, while its own members and the profession at large 
were deprived of the benefits of thai invention. This would virtually be 
giving him a reward for inventing a plan to make money out of tlieir 
pockets. No, no, the American Society is not so stupid as to do that. 

Affain Dr. Allen denies havino offered the benefits of his invention 
gratuitously to every member of the Society. He states that his lan- 
guage w IS, " Having tested fully the practicability of this improve- 
ment, I most respectfully submit it to the considei^ation of this asso- 
ciation. Whereupon the Society made their award, &c. After the 
close of the meeting," says Dr. Allen, '' feehng a sense of gratitude to- 
wards the Society for the very prompt and unanimous action they had 
taken in making the award, I remarked to some of my friends that I 
intended to extend special privileges to the members of the Society.'* 

What the *' special privileges" granted to the members were Dr. 
Allen does not say, nor have we learned, except from a report that one 
member had the "special privilege" of advertising the improvement^. 
to 'the amount of one hundred and seventy-five dollars, for which he had 
never received one cent in return for operating upon Dr. Allen's plan. 
We will give Dr. Allen the credit of freely granting us the privilege of 
usincr his improvement in our practice ; but this was after we had as- 
sured Dr. Allen that we had seen the same principle adopted for the 
same purpose in Connecticut, some years before his patent was taken 
out, and that we should not hesitate lo make use of it whenever we 
saw fiit. If the afl&davit or testimony of a respectable dentist, before 
a court of law, to this effect, will discharge any dentist from infringing 
upon Dr, Allen's rigiits, then we will agree that it shall be furnished 
w^henever desired. 

In reference to the use made by Dr. Allen of the fact of a medal 
being awarded to him, ''headmits that he showed it to his friends, (all 
right and proper), that some of his editorial friends gave it a passing 
notice in their papers, in other words a puff, (all right again);^ that 
he copied from these puffs a few extracts, which may be seen in his 
circular." Now all this may be very professional— a genteel way of 
advertising'; but unfortunately some other members take pleasure in 
seeing their names puffed in the papers, and know too well that, like 
treasury notes, the more of these puffs there are afloat the greater the 
depreciation in their value. On this account, it is manifestly their in- 
terest to discourage others from puflSng, that when their own names 
appear they may attract the greater attention. 

Upon the subject of patents procured by professional men, we in- 
tend hereafter to give our views in full; but in reference to the dis- 
pute between Dr. Allen and the American Society of Dental Surgeons, 
we can say, with the woman who witnessed the fight between her 
husband and the alligator, "• We don't care a pin which whips." 
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TO THE READERS OF THE DENTAL RECORDER. 

Many misrepresentations and misstatements having been made in 
the Dental Recorder in relation to myself, during the past year, 
when Dr. Allen became its editor, I requested permission to contra- 
dict some of them, which request was granted, and in the January 
number I availed myself of the privilege. The first were found in a 
set of resolutions purporting to have come from '' a meeting of 
Dentists of New York," published with a report of Dr. Houston, 
which I declared then to be untrue, and now declare to be untrue. 

Dr. Baker, in an article in the February number, again uses lan- 
guage which is not only untrue, but libelous. In speaking of the 
resolutions, and the meeting from which they had the credit of 
coming, he says : " Having been chairman of that respectable meet- 
ing," &c., &c. It having been intimated to me not long ago, that the 
meeting was a very small one, and was not organized, and being 
desirous of knowing the facts, I addressed a letter to Dr. Allen, editor, 
from whom I received the following prompt and explicit reply, from 
which may be gathered ihe truth as to whether the resolutions pub- 
lished against me were or were not the act of '' a meeting of JDentists 
of New York," at which E. Baker officiated as chairman. 

LETTER TO C. C. ALLEN, M. D. 

New York, No. 1 Bond street, Feb. 16, 1848. 
Dear Sir : 

The February number of the Dental Recorder contains an article 
purporting to have been written by Dr. Elisha Baker, which contains 
language in relation to myself which I declare to be false, therefore, 
libelous ; will you permit me to inquire whether you hold yourself 
responsible for the statements made in that article ? 

There having been several resolutions published in the newspapers 
of this city and otherwise, alleged to have issued from a meeting of 
'' Dentists of New York," held some time in June last, which also 
contain statements which are not true, and as the dentists of this city 
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are numeroi;is, and the meeting generally believed ,to be ^ large one, 
and having been since inforpaed that it was composed only ©f a few 
individuals, some six or eight, and that there was no organization of 
the members, and as I wish the facts to be known as ihey really 
,exist, relying upon your sense of truth and justice, will you permit 
me to inquire vvh,6ther you w^ere at, o^ know of such meeting; what 
its number was, and whether Dr. E. Baker was or was not " called 
to the chair, and' A. C. Castle appointed secretary ;" \yhether the 
resolutions pubji^ljie^ against me were or were riot read );o, approved 
by, and ordered if) j^e published as the a,ct of that meeting, with the 
names of the chaii'irian and secretary, of w'hether they w,ere written 
as resolutiojis and sjg^ed after the meeting or meetings |ook place, or 
by the authority of a' meeting so organi^ed^ as the resolutions pub- 
lished aforesaid manifestly spt forth, and greatly oblige, , 

Yours respectfully, 

E, Parmly. 

REPLY TO THE ABQVE. 

New York, February 17, 1848. 

I liave received your note of February 16th, making inquiries 
j^especting certain charges which you allege y^ere brought against you 
by Dr) E. Baker, in the February number of the *' New York Dental 
Recorder." 

First. You inquire " whether I hold mysielf responsible for the state- 
ment made in Dr. Baiter^s letter ?" 

'. At the tiffie of the publication of that letter I >yas not aware that it 
ppntaine,d any false statement, otherwise I should not have published 
It. As the letter was printed under Dr. Baker's name^ I presume he 
will hold himself responsible for all it contains. 

I will reply to your other questions by stating as briefly as possible, 
the proceedings to which you allude. I was present at '' a meeting of 
l)entist.s," which took place soon after the death of the late N. P. Ames, 
^sq,, at which it wa^ resolved, in an informal manner, to send a medi- 
car pian'to §pringfield, to ascertain, as far as possible, whether his 
}}\r)e§§ and death tvei-e caused by amalgam fillings in his teeth, as had 
hp6n alleged in thi5 public prints. 

After the returii of jDr. J. A. Houston, who was the person sent to 
Springfield, I attended' ant)ther meeting, at which there were present, 
as near as I can now recollect, about eight persons. Previous to. 
reading his report, Dr. Hbb^ton proposed an organization, and the 
name of E. Baker was mentioned as chairman, hut as no one called 
for the vote it was not taken. It was thought unnecessary, as there 
were so few present. Dr. Houston's report was then read to the 
meeting, after which it was decided by all present, that the proceed- 
ings of both meetings, with the report, should be printed, and that the 
name of E. Baker should stand Jas chairman, and A. G. Castle as 
secretary. Who prepared them for the press I do not know. 
Very respectfully. 

Your friend, Chas. C. Allen. 
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Will Dr. Baker, in order to clear himself from his present dilemma, 
inform the readers of the Recorder, who will '* pause for a reply," at 
what '' meeting of Dentists of New York" he was " called to the 
chair," when the resolutions written against me, bearing his n.ame, 
were read to, and *' approved" by, kW the members ''present/ and 
who at the same time, a^ their chairman, authorii^ed Mm to sign^^qd 
publish ijiem as the afct and doing of said meeting ? As far as I,c.^ii 
ilearn, the resolutions were never seen, heard, reaf nor approved, ^t 
'jany meeting where "DV Baker was called to the chair;" will ;the 
worthy *' chairman" inform us whether he did not '' all alone'' Te^ye- 
sent that ''respectable meeting" in making, appr6Ving, '' preparing fbt 
the press," signing, arid finally voting that the resolutions ''should be 
published in the city newspapers, without a #6rd of cotpment." If 
not ahne, will he inform Uis who were his "Respectable" coadjutors, 
as swe .Can hear of none ? 

The ,next remark I havti to noticig, is wherein Dr. Baker says, 
" Mr. P., in a private note, threatened to expose him (Mr. F. H. 
Glark^) in a former transaction," &c. This charge I declare to be 
unqualifiedly false. I never threatened Mr. Clark to expose any act 
of his, and I hereby throw back the charge upon the head of the 
writer, and will hold it there, and him responsible until he proves his 
asserti6n. 

The next is an inquiry which I deem perfectly reasonable, and one 
that I will endeavor to answer so that Dr. Baker shall no longer he 
in doubt as to my meaning. After giving his understanding of .the 
" impression''^ I ''wished to make on the public mind as regards , those' 
dentists who make use of amalgam" he continues : " If Mr. Parmly 
did not mean this, what did he mean ? If he did not mean a^J .this, 
will he please let the public know what he did mean ? We patu^6 for 
a reply." Answer: I consider all professionally .dishonest and 
unworthy of confidence who say publicly that ''amalgam is a bad 
filling, a nasty filling, the ivorst thing in the tvorld toftU teeih with, 
except for the mere, shell of a tooth, that will bear nothing else — one 
that cannot otherivise be preserved,^' (fee, (fee, but who nevertheless, 
privately tell their patients differently, and use it freely in other 

cases, having some time ago seen in one motith four of V 

"could not otherwise be preserved teeth," whicfr were .filled with 
amalgam, and after much suffering the lady had it tak6h,ou|| and th6' 
whole number beautifully and permanently stopped vvitb gold, by 

,* of this city, and I have seen other cases where'ev^n front teeth' 

were filled in a similar way, and afterwards re-filled Wiift .gold/ 

* We have suppressed the above names because we do not wish' the Recorder to be- 
come an organ for praising or censuring the operations of any practicing dentist. We re- 
gret that the present controversy has partaken so much of a personal character, but when 
once commenced we could not suppress it and do justice to all parties. It is apparent 
to all that the controversy between Drs. Parmly and Baker has little or nothing to do 
with the merits or demerits of amalgam, and cannot be of any general interest to our 
readers, we shall therefore refuse to publish anything more upon the subject after Dr. 
Baker has had an opportunity to reply. 
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Lastly, Dr. B. says, "we shall continue the subject in the Re- 
corder, and will just say in advance that all that has been stated will 
be proved, with the exception that ' a sister of Mr. Ames' read ' sister- 
in-law; " I also will just " say in advance," that " all that has been 
stated" by niy opponents is not true,' dnidl defy Dr. Baker to prove it 
in the Recorder, or any where else. 

So much for the article printed in the February number. The one 
contained in the March nuntber also requires a passing notice. I 
never intended to convey the impression thai Dr. Houston was not at 
Springfield, but I did intend to make my readers understand that the 
statement of Dr. Perkins, reported by Dr. Houston; is not true, not a 
word of it from beginning to er^d, and Dr. B., notwithstanding his 
promise to do so, cannot prove it. J never had any doubt but that 
Dr. Houston reported the matter just as he heard it from Dr, Perkins. 

Dr. Baker has published a card of Dr. Houston, in which he says 
the statement made by me relating to his interview with Dr. Bemis is 
false. It may be so. I made it as I heard it from Dr. Bemis him- 
self, and if il, is false. Dr. Bemis and Dr. Houston " may settle that 
matter among themselves." I shall endeavor to correct all the 
"small inaccuracies" I have made- when pointed out, without 
eit^her resorting to " falsehood" or " sophistry"— truth, honesty, and 
justice say toDr. Baker " go thou and do likewise." 

Tkere is one remark in Dr. Baker's last article that deserves my 
grateful consideration^ and that is the one in which he says, "After all, 
I have more charity for my old friend than many have. I do not ex- 
actly think him a monomaniac on \h\& ' subject of amalgam,' but I 
think him of a peculiar idiosyncracy of mind^ more apt to believe 
in dogmas than truths."' 

Of the first part I am not positively certain, but the second is most 
veritably true,, and it i^ a weakness t frankly own. This same un- 
lucky " idiosyncracy" sometimes leads me further, and makes me be- 
lieve true that which is utterly fahe. For example : when I saw in 
the newspapers Dr. Baker's name signed as '' chairman," I did most 
truly believe that he was regularly '' called to the chair," as asserted, 
and that he did preside with becoming grace and dignity over a large 
meeting "of dentists of New York," and now, forsooth, the same 
" idiosyncracy" on weaker testimony, again makes me believe that 
there isnpot a word of truth in his having been "chairman" at all. 
Will the Doctor set my '' idiosyncracy" right in this matter, and after 
he has done so, and also had an opportunity of proving his assertions, 
which he has promised, but which, I repeat, he canoot do, I hope 
the Recorder will, by its editor, be devoted to nobler and higher 
objects than either making or correcting false accusations and errone- 
ous assertions, which are of a private nature only. 

Dr. Baker talks about " falsehood" and " sophistry." I challenge 
him and all his associates to prove false any assertion of mine, and 
until he can do so it would be becoming, in him at leasts on that head 
to keep silent: E. PARMLY. 

No. 1 Bond street, March 16th, 1848. 
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[Reported for the Dental Recorder.] 

BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The annual comnnencenfient of the " Baltinaore College of Dental 
Surgery" was held in the saloon of the College Buikiings, on the 
evening of March the 2d. The night was very inclement, made so 
by the snow, which having commenced falling during the day, had 
increased towards evening to such a depth, as to render it very unpro- 
pitious for the assembling of an audience to witness the ceremonies. 

At the hour appointed, the faculty of the college entered the hall, 
preceded by the students. The exercises were then introduced, by 
reading, in latin, the authority deputed to the faculty by the State of 
Maryland, empowering them to confer degrees on the graduates of the 
college ; after which Professor Harris called up the following gentle- 
men, who had been found worthy to receive the honors of the Insti- 
tution, and Professor Bond proceeded to confer on each the degree 
of '' Doctor of Dental Surgery," viz. : Daniel Vandenburg, N. Y., 
R. W. Armstrong, Md., John McCalla, Pa., B. A. Kenedy, N. C, 
Charles Bond, Md., R. D. Addington, Va., W. H. Morgan, Ky., 
Joshua King, N. C, Thomas J. Jones, Ga., Henry Colburn, M. D., 
Md., E. W. Mason, Md., Charles A. Barnes, Md., D. G. Varney, 
Mass., and J. J. Adair, Ky, 

Dr. E. Parmly, of New York, then pronounced the valedictory 
address. He alluded, in a happy manner, to some of the most honor- 
able of the deceased members of the profession, and pointed out their 
influence in elevating its character. He then glanced at the progress 
of the college from its foundation, its rapid growth under discouraging 
circumstances, and its eventually ranking with the most healthy and 
vigorous of professional institutions. He then dwelt on the beneficial 
influence that the institution had exerted on the profession, in giving 
It dignity and character as a learned and responsible vocation, and 
affirmed that to the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery the members 
of the profession looked for the consummation of their brightest 
hopes, in all tliat related to the character and standing of their calling. 
He then urgently exhorted the graduates and students to sustain the 
expectations and demands that not only the faculty, but their brethren 
of the profession had a right to expect of them, and endeavored to 
imbue their minds with a sense of those elements of character which 
formed the honorable- and honest deatal practitioner, and, as a result, 
led on to professional eminence and success. His charge to the 
graduates was characterized by earnestness and wisdom, and drew 
forth a response from Dr. J. J. Adair, of Kentucky, on behalf of the 
class. He thanked Dr. Parmly for his expressions of interest in the 
alumni of the Institution, and for his kind advice, so appropriately 
given. Dr. Adair expressed, in the strongest terms, the obligation 
which the class felt for the efforts and exertions made by the faculty 
for their instruction, and said, that if success did not attend their 
future career in life, the guilt must fall on their own heads. 
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Professor Bond responded >to the address of Dr. Adair very briefly, 
thanking the class, in the nanae of the faculty whom he represented, 
for this unexpected testimonial of approbation ; assuring the class that 
it was the richest tribute , they .Could offer to their teachers, except a 
positive worthiness of the trust which the faculty had reposed in them, 
^which assurance he hoped would be given by their future conduct. 

The Awarding Committee, .conriposed of Drs, E: B. Gardette and 
(E. Townsend, of Philadelphia, Dr. E, Maynard,of Washington City, 
iPr. S. P. Hullihen, of Wheeling, and Dr. E. Parmly, of New York, 
then made their Report, through thejir chairman. Dr. E. B. Gardette, 
who announced to the audience the name of D. D. Vandenburg, of 
New York, as that of the gentleman -determined upon by the com- 
mittee W receive the award for the most meritorious acquirements, 
upon Vt'hich he was presented with a beautiful set of extracting 
instrumfents. 

The mechanical specimens of the handywork of the graduates 
were submitted to be examined by such of the audience as felt an 
interest in such exhibitions of skill ; and it must have been gratifying 
to those interested to have heard remarks similar to the following, 
which proceeded frorii one of the aVvarding committee, who, when 
a'sked his opinion in relation to the operations of the graduating class, 
affirmed that he had never seen, or expected to see, better operations 
than he had witnessed in the infirtiiary of the Institution, performed 
by the students. 

It may be pjoper here to remark^ that the faculty of the Baltimore 
College gf Dental Surgery showed a consciousness of having dis- 
charged their, duiiesj as teachers, in a manner which could not have 
been surpassed by the faculty of any medical college in this country, 
by placing thqir graduating students in the hands of a committee of 
professional gentlemen of eminence, for free and unr#stricted examina- 
tion upon all that was professed to be taught in the Institution. And 
this course of the faculty .is mo^t commendable, when we recollect 
that the Institution is founded on public necessity, and if it does not 
supply this necessity by its instruction, then its deficiencies ought to 
be known to those who are interested. The committee referred to, 
after two days' careful labor, expressed their high approbation of the 
Institution, and the course of instruction therein pursued. 

After the audience was dismissed, the students, with a few invited 
friends, adjourned to partake of an entertainment given by Professor 
Handy, served up in one of the rooms of the building. 



SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

To the Editor of the Dental Recorder : 

Dear Sir — I understand that the Dental Society which was pro- 
posed in the Dental Recorder of Oct. 1st, has been organized, and 
on. the most liberal principles. But since I have been invited, and 
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refused |,o .become a member of it, I have taken the liberty to inves- 
tigate the matter, and to ask myself the following questions. 

1st. Who are the persons that are to receive the benefit from this 
Society ? 

2dr Does any one suppose that a dentist who ha^ operated 21 years, 
and made many and vaUiable improvements in the art, wishes to pay 
for the privilege of communicating this knowledge to those who have 
operated 21 days ? 

3d. Is there any equahty in this plan — 'and* is it not rather too 
liberal ? • 

The last twenty years past of my life have been devoted to dentistry, 
and during that time I have made some improvements in the art, 
which have never bjeen witheld from any respectable dentist who has 
applied for them in person. 

The improvements have been carefully written down, and illustrated 
by drawings ; and should the profession hate sufficient confidence in 
them to pay for their publication, they will s^o'on be at their disposal. 

The vacuum men'tfoned in the two last numbers of the Recorder, 
I invented in 1836, and have used it successfully ever since ; and as 
so many have claimed to have been the discoverers of it, I take^he 
liberty to refer them to Dr. Foster and Mr, Samuel Parmly for the 
truth of my statement. 

I am wiUing to pay for any improvements in dentistry which may 
be communicated to me by any man, or body of men, and for the 
sake of science and for the encouragement of those who are engaged 
in the profession, I now offer $50 for the same number of .improve 
ments which are represented in my manuscript. 

J. W. Crane, M.D. 

[rEWCARKS UPOlir TIJE ABOVE.] 

We are happy to state to our readers that a " Society of Dental 
Surgeons, of the State of New York," has been organized, and its 
constitution and bye-laws printed. The Society already numbers 
about fifty members, who have paid in their initiation fee of $5, and 
the first year's annual dues of $3 ; and, at the last regular meeting, 
a resolution was introduced to appropriate $100 towards the foundation 
of a library, for the benefit of its members. 

In answer to our correspondent's first query, we will say that for 
several years the want of association among the dental surgeons, for 
the cultivation of kind feelings among the members of the profession, 
as well as for mutual improvement in their practice, has been greatly 
desired and much needed ; and as no one ought to be vain enough to 
suppose that he has arrived at perfection in his operations, a portion 
of the dental practitioners have united in this Society for the purpose 
of contributing their efforts towards the improvement and elevation 
of their calling. They hope and believe that all who will unite with 
them for this laudable purpose will be benefited by the Society. 

To the second question we would say, that no one ought to suppose, 
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because a man has devoted '' 21 years'' to the practice of his profes- 
sion, that he has learned all that there is to be learned, or that he may 
not derive many useful hints and much practical knowledge from 
others who have not been engaged so long in the business. During 
the past ten years many and valuable improvements have been made 
in the science and practice of dental surgery, and we have reason to 
suppose that our correspondent has made his share of them — we 
acknowledge our indebtedness to him as well as to many others. 
Would it not be for the benefit of those who have operated '' 21 years," 
as w^ell as for those who are just commencing, if these inventions and 
improvements could be compared, their merits discussed, and from 
among the whole the good selected, and the worse rejected ? We do 
not think that any one who is established in practice need fear the 
rivalship of those who have operated only '^ 21 days." 

Our correspondent asks, in his third question, if there is any 
equality in this. While men are endowed with different capabilities 
and different degrees of talents for the pursuit of their profession, 
there cannot be a perfect equality among them ; one will excel another 
in judgment to conceive and skill to execute, but the public cannot 
al^ys discriminate, and are liable to fall into ihe hands of an unskilful 
operator, and afterwards to condemn the whole craft, thereby bringing 
disgrace upon the whole profession. If this unskilful operator be 
destitute of the requisite talents, and could be made acquainted with 
the difficulties which are to be overcome before he can hope to succeed 
in the practice of dental surgery, he may be induced to change his 
business before he has brought disgrace upon himself and his profes- 
sion; but if he be naturally ingenious, and apt in the use of instru- 
ments, only requiring a little instruction to put him in the right w^ay, 
we cannot see how any one of more experience is injuring himself by 
extending to him a helping hand, w^hile by so doing he is also helping 
himself, by adding to the aggregate of knowledge and skill among the 
members of his profession, and thereby elevating it in the estimation 
of the public. 

The time has gone by when a few can hope to enjoy a monopoly 
of the business. The dentists are already numerous, and they will 
continue rapidly to increase until the supply shall be commensurate 
with the demand for operations upon the teeth. The only way in 
which one man can hope, hereafter, to outstrip his competitors is by 
striving to excel them in dexterity and skill in his operations, of which 
the public are fast becoming judges. 

The best way to secure to ourselves the credit of our own inven- 
tions and improvements is by giving them publicity as soon as their 
utility has been fully tested. By so doing the ingenious and scientific 
become known and appreciated, not only by the profession but by the 
public, which, with reputation, brings an accession of business that 
will pay much better than all that can be made |by letters patent 
or the humbug of secrecy. We are not aware that Dr. Crane has 
ever dabbled in either ; but if he had taken the pains, in 1836, to 
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communicate his invention of a new mouth-plate with the chamber 
in it, to one of our medical journals, as Dr. Flagg did his improved 
forceps, he would now have the full credit of it, and there would have 
been none at this late day to claim the invention. 



LETTER FROM DR. PARMLY. 

New York, No. 1 Bond street, March 24, 1848. 
Dear Sir : 

From your accustomed candor and fairness, I am satisfied that you 
did not rightly understand my language when you penned the follow- 
ing sentence, published in the March number of the *^ Recorder," in 
which you say, " We perceive that Dr. Parmly classes all dentists 
who use amalgam, even in its least objectionable form, with the 
Crawcours and Malans." Permit me to say that if you will read 
the paragraphs again you will '' perceive" that I class all the amalgam 
stoppings 1 have seen with those of the Crawcours and Mallans. 
Those of my highly respected '' friend Lovejoy," to whom you refer 
I have not seen. He has frequently told me that he could make a 
good stopping of amalgam, and I have as frequently urged him to let 
nfie see one, which he has promised to do, but has not yet done so. 
When he does, it will be the^r^^, and 1 shall be glad to acknowledge 
it- And here I wish it to be ^particularly understood, that I have 
never classed the above named gentlemen with the Crawcour and 
Malan part of the profession. I have classed all the operations of 
amalgam I have seen with the produclions of those arrant knaves, be- 
cause I have seen none belter than theirs, and I have not yet been 
able to discover any difference between the value or quality of amal- 
gam made and used by the Crawcours and Malans, and that which is 
compounded of the same materials and used in the same way by men 
" medically educated." If there is a difference, will the learned in 
such matters say what that difference is, and give the reason why the 
operations of both should not be classed together, being of the same 
character and producing the same effect. I should like to have the 
subject treated fairly, and the moment I can discover in amalgam any 
thing but ^' a nasty/' black, porous and poisonous substance, which I 
have never yet seen, I will gladly acknowledge its merits, through you 
in the Recorder, and where I have done injustice to any amalgam 
user, will retract it. 

I have never brought in comparison either the moral or profes- 
sional character of the Crawcours and Mallans *' with those who use 
amalgam in its least objectionable form." I believe there are wide 
and marked differences to be found in their characters and principles, 
but the amalgam made by them, as far as I have seen, and had oppor- 
tunities of judging, is identically the same. I would, however, un- 
hesitatingly class with the Crawcours and Mallans all who are their 
imitators and rivals in fraud and deception, all who under disguised 
names falsely represent the qualities of mercury. and silver, and im- 
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pose upon their patients by using it, with the assurance " that it is 
better than gold," to the irreparable injury of their teeth, when some- 
thing infinitely better could have been employed. I can " perceive" 
no difference in the truth and honesty of the dentist who is really a 
** Doctor of Medicine" who so represents it, and the knave who with- 
out the least requisite knowledge cahs himself dentist, assumes the 
title of doctor, (displaying it on his cards and door-plate), and makes 
the same representations, and uses amalgam in the same way and with 
the same effect. There may be those who use it (as many have said) 
** only in teeth that cannot otherwise be preserved." I have never 
seen operations from any such, and am at any moment prepared to 
prove abundantly that some of these men have used it where perma- 
nent gold fillings might have been put in. 

Very respectfully, 

E. PARMLY. 



(From the New York Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences.) 

ETHERIZATION AND CHLOROFORM. 

We have been not inattentive observers of the progress of etheriza- 
tion since it was first introduced to the notice of the profession by the 
late lamented Dr. Wells, besides having done our part in experiment- 
ing, in order to arrive at some safe and satisfactory conclusions. The 
result has been, that our early opinfons, as expressed in some back 
Nos. of our journal, have been somewhat modified, though they have 
not been essentially changed ; and we now regard anasthetic agents 
as likely, at least for some time to come, to do as much harm as good 
in the practice of medicine and surgery. Not but that a valuable dis- 
covery has been made, — a discovery which will always be regarded 
as one of the most important of the present age, and one from which, 
eventually, important results will follow. But such has been the en- 
thusiasm excited by the discovery, especially on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that surgeons', physicians and accouchers have vied with one 
another in seeing how far the process of etherization could be carried, 
and in what number and variety of cases it might be employed ; opera- 
tions have been sought apparently for the sole purpose of jesting the 
reality of the wonder-working agent ; all sorts of medical, as well as 
surgical cases, have been brought under its influence ; farriery has expe- 
rienced its benefits ; and even the bee-hive has been robbed of its sweets 
while the industrious occupants have been wrapped in temporary for- 
getfulness. Truly this is an anaesthetic age ! The age of gold, and 
of iron, and of bronze, has passed, and that of etherization and chloro- 
form is dawning ! — what will it be at its meridian ? 

But in all seriousness we ask, where is this mania to end ? Has 
reason entirely fled the profession, and are we really the unreflecting, 
unreasoning herd that we are likely to be considered ? For what is an 
anaesthetic agent? Why, nothing less than one which can produce 
temporary paralysis. And how is this paralysis, this loss of sensibility 
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and of intellect produced? Chiefly, undoubtedly, by producing a 
state of asphyxia,— a condition of the blood unfitted for the support, 
for any length of time, of animal or organic life. Something, doubt- 
less, is due to the specific impression made upon the brain — the cere- 
bral lobes, and the medulla oblongata ;— but most of the phenomena 
result from the chemical changes wrought in the blood itself. This 
is especially the case with alcohol, sulphuric ether, and chloroform. 
It has always been known that there was total insensibility during 
deep intoxication from alcohol, in which condition the arterial blood 
assumes the color of the venous, from the oxygen received into the 
lungs converting a portion of the alcohol into water and carbonic acid, 
by combining with the hydrogen and carbon of the spirit, and intoxica- 
tion does not pass off until the blood has again resumed its normal 
condition.* These effects have often resulted from inhaling the vapor 
of alcohol in spirit vaults. The same asphyxiating condition of the 
vital fluid is brought about by the inhalation of etherA It has been 
abundantly shown, by recent experiments, that arterial blood always 
becomes darker under the eff'ects of ether — that this change precedes 
the insensibility, and that the arterial color of the blood is restored 
previous to the sensibility. It is so when animals inhale nitrogen. 
Insensibility is also preceded by a dark color of the arterial blood, and 
a return to its natural color precedes the return to sensibility. But it 
does not therefore follow that asphyxia, thus brought about, is neces- 
sarily attended with serious danger, or that it would not be justifiable, 
under such circumstances, to induce it. The question to decide is, 
what are these circumstances ? Sulphuric ether is a poisonous agent, 
and has proved fatal, when inhaled, in many cases. Two cases of 
apoplexy thus brought on are reported in the fifth vol. of the British 
Journal of Science. " Similar cases are detailed by Orfila, in his 
Texicology. Christison and Taylor, in their works on poisons,, give 
fatal cases from the same cause. These were published many years 
ago, and are known to the profession. Let us look at the phenomena 
of etherization a little more in detail. The efl'ects begin to be rnani- 
fested soon after the ether enters the lungs. At first the brain is 
stimulated, the respiratory movements are increased in frequency, the 
pulse is .correspondingly hurried, but soon they both begin to flag, — 
the respiration becomes slow, deep and loud ; lethargy is creeping on 
apace — the skin assumes a pale or livid hue, and is cold to the feel — 
the lips become purple — the pupil dilates — sensibihty fails, and the 
whole body becomes flabby and relaxed. Three or four drachms 
of ether introduced into the blood through the lungs, will 'produce 
these effects, in most cases, in from three to four minutes ; but if 
fresh air be substituted as soon as unconsciousness begins, they as 
rapidly disappear. The sudden subsidence of the symptoms is, of 
course, owing to the rapid escape of the vapor from the lungs. 



* The composition of alcohol is oxygen 1 eq., carb. 2, hyd. 3. 
t The composition of ether is oxygen 1, carh. 4, hyd. 5. 
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When the vapor is inhaled for a longer time, say ten to fifteen 
minutes, more profound coma ensues; the pulse sinks and becomes 
imperceptible, the patient is aroused with great difficulty, if at all ; 
there is temporary paralysis induced — sensibility is suspended. In 
some cases, though there is a general relaxation of tlie limbs, there is 
still a power of moving ihem, and the intellect and senses-are almost 
unaffected, while general sensation is lost. The involuntary muscles, 
and the organs supplied by the ganglionic nerves, retain, to a consider- 
able degree their normal functions, especially the uterus, whose con- 
tractile efforts go on almost unimpeded during etherization. 

The effects, how^ever, of ether-inhalation, vary according to idio- 
syncracy, temperament, and other conditions. In some, considerable 
bronchial irritation results ; some are so excited as to require con- 
siderable effort to restrain them ; in some, nauseau and vomiting are 
prominent symptoms, which occasionally continue for several hours. 
The conjunctiva is generally injected with blood, and the pupils dila- 
ted or contracted, occasionally fixed. The eye-lids are closed, and if 
the patient is unable to open them when requested, it is considered a 
good test as to the proper time of commencing an operation. The most 
remarkable phenomena connected with etherization, are doubtless those 
relating to the sensitive and intellectual functions. In some instances, 
the sense of feeling is suspended, while the intellect remains intact ; the 
brain takes cognizance of external objects, while it either does not no- 
tice the impressions made on the sensitive nerves, or they do not pro- 
duce on it the usual effects. This is readily explained by the doc- 
trine now generally recognized by physiologists, that the seat of sen- 
sation — tactile sensibility — is sealed in the great cephalic ganglia (tu- 
bercula quadragemina,) while the intellectual functions reside in the 
cerebral lobes. If these lobes were, as once supposed, the common 
centre of all impressions, as well as of the intellectual operations, it 
would be difficult to understand how common feeling or the sense of 
touch could be suspended, while that of sight and hearing continue. 
But if the sense of touch reside in the tubercula quadragemina, there 
is no difficulty in supposing it may be suspended without the suspen- 
sion of the functions of the cerebral lobes. The same remark will 
apply to the sense of sight and hearing. But it is not so easy to ex- 
plain why etherization should, in some instances, affect the seat of 
common feeling, — the special ganglia, — without affecting the cerebral 
lobes, and vice versa. Flourens and some other French physiologists 
have attempted, by experiments on animals, to show the order in which 
different portions of the nervous system are influenced by elher ; but 
so far as we have observed, the symptoms are not so regular as to 
enable us -to determine with precision, which portion is first affected ; 
at any rate, we have observed no regular order in the phenomena man- 
ifested. The intellectual phenomena, if any are witnessed, may be 
sad or gay; violence and combativeness may be manifested ; passion, 
hysteria, (fee, according to tha sex, constitution or susceptibility of the 
patient. 
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In experimenting with ether on dogs, we find they lose the faculty 
of sensation in- eight minutes; and if they continue to respire it, 
perish in about forty minutes ; and on dissection, the vessels of the pia 
mater, medulla oblongata, and sinuses of the brain, are^ filled with 
dark-colored blood, also both sides of the heart ; while the liver and 
kidneys are equally congested, and the blood throughout the body is 
black and fluid. We find the cause of death, then, partly in the ve- 
nous state of ^he blood, and its accumulation in this condition in the 
brain, and partly in the specific eff^ect produced by the application of 
a poisonous agent to the cerebra-spinal centres. To prevent these 
fatal results, it is found necessary in the human subject to allow of 
the admission of a considerable amount of pure air ; but, as M. Tay- 
lor has truly remarked, unless there is a complete restoration of sen- 
sibility and consciousness, the poison must go on accumulating in the 
system ; and if the individual be allowed to recover thus completely, 
it may be regarded as a commencement of ils poisonous action, de 
novo ; if not thus allowed to recover, he is in danger of sinking under 
its effects. Would not the continual exhibition of morphia or strych- 
nia, as the same writer asks, at intervals so short as not to allovy of a 
recovery from each successive dose, cause an accumulation in the 
system, and lead to fatal results ? Is it safe, are we justified in ad- 
ministering it gradatim, from time to time, to parturient females, per- 
haps during several successive hours, thus loading the blood more and 
more with carbon, to save those pangs which the wise Creator has, 
for some insciutable purpose, connected with the process of child- 
bearing ? Surely, the fact that thousands have recovered from inhal- 
ing it for a short period only, is not sufficient to decide this question. 
Because a man might survive fifteen minutes in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, we are not, therefore, to infer that it would be safe for him 
to remain there over-night. Let it be remembered, that while ether 
is circulating in the blood, it» carbon and hydrogen are constantly 
using up the oxygen of the vital fluid, and converting it into carbonic 
acid and water. We believe it will be found, as maintained by the 
discoverer of etherization, the late Dr. Wells, that the nitrous oxide 
gas, which contains no carbon nor hydrogen, but one atom of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen, will be found far safer than ether or chloroform, 
and will be preferred, therefore, by practitioners in cases where an 
anaesthetic agent is to be employed. 

Let the advocates of indiscriminate etherization say what they may, 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt that numerous valuable lives have 
already fallen victims to its use. A few months since, the foreign 
journals abounded with such cases. Mr. Taylor, in his recent work 
on poisons, relates several unequivocal cases of this kind ; one in 
which the vapor of ether was respired at intervals for only len minutes, 
and another during a period of thirty-five minutes, in which, he states, 
the vapor produced a perfect state of paralysis of the brain and nervous 
system, and where, on dissection, the appearances already described 
were presented. In some cases, where surgical operations have been 
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performed, there have been alternate manifestations of excitement and 
depression of the sensorial powers, at one time resembling delirium, 
at another syncope, and again passing into violent intoxication, until the 
patients have sunk under the effects ; symptoms not to be confounded 
with those which attend collapse from an operation. The conclusion 
at which Mr. Taylor arrives, {loc, cit.) is fully sustained by facts, 
that the inhalation of ether must be regarded as temporary poisoning, 
with, ceteris paribus, a better chance of recovery than exists in most 
other instances of aerial poisoning. 

We have referred to the fact, that arterial blood becomes changed 
to venous under the' influence of ether inhalation. It should be recol- 
lected also, that it becomes more fluid, as in asphyxia from other 
causes. The relative proportion of serum is manifestly increased. 

Thus much as to the toxicological bearings of the question. We 
are fully aware, that in the minds of many of our readers, the question 
as to the propriety of etherization in surgical and obstetrical practice 
is already settled, and that they regard it as an invaluable boon to the 
practitioner as well as the patient. So unquestionably it is, if judic- 
iously employed in proper cases, and under proper circumstances ; 
but to suppose that so powerful a toxicological agent is not likely to 
produce dangerous results, unless used with the utmost circumspec- 
tion, is contravening all that is known relative to other poisons of 
equal potency.* During the early period of etherization, when inha- 
lers with the valved tube were employed, accidents were, undoubtedly, 
far more frequent than they have been since the introduction of the 
sponge ; but still we hear of them occasionally, and they will always 
be likely to occur from idiosyncrasy, or peculiarity of coiistitution, 
even when etherization is cautiously practised. In surgery, we would 
say, that etherization may be expedient, where the danger from the 
shock of an operation is greater than from inhaling the poison, as in 
amputation, lithotomy, extirpations, and operations for anchylosis ana 
necrosis of the larger bones ; it might be proper also to resort to it in 
cases of dislocation of the arm or thigh, where relaxation is desirable ; 
in painful operations on the rectum, and possibly in a few other cases ; 
but immunity of pain merely, should never be purchased at the risk of 
life, nor even where it would interfere with the proper performance of 
an operation. It is, doubtless, often important that a patient should 
retain a voluntary control over his movements, not only for assisting 
the operator by executino; those he may desire, but by abstaining 
from those which would interfere with the. object in view. In careful 
dissections, as those for hernia and removing tumors from important 
parts, as about the jaw and neck, nose and mouth, etherization would 
be inexpedient ; and so also in all cases of great weakness or exhaus- 
tion, and where there is any disease of the lungs, or heart, qr an 
apopletic tendency. 

(To be Continued ) 

* We are happy to observe some veiy judicious remarks on the dangers of ether in- 
halation in surgery, sustained by several well-marked cases, in the Am- edition of 
Chelius's Surgery, vol iii , p 767. 
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RECORDS OF PRACTICE. 

To the Editor of the Dental Recorder: 

Sir; — I have understood it to be an objection with some of the 
readers of the Dental Recorder, that too many of its pages are devoted 
to controversial subjects, when practical ones would be more desira- 
ble. In conducting a public journal it is very difficult to please every 
body, as the fable o^ the " old man, his son and ass" is an apt illustra- 
tion. Now, where truth and facts are controverted, or the professional 
honesty of a respectable body of men denied, it is right and proper 
that such a discussion as the gravity of the subject requires, should be 
allowed in a journal devoted, as it should be, to truth and science. It 
is a pity, '* and a pity 'ris that i'ts true," that a vast majority who 
aspire to call themselves dentists, and w^ho with all the impudence of 
ignorance most shamelessly declare that they do not want to read any 
thing relating to the profession they have chosen, and which they are 
disgracing. The little that this class know of dental science is as 
purely mechanical as it would be to bore a hole in a log of wood and 
drive into it a wooden plug. !► 

As it relates to controversy, so far as I have been engaged, it has 
been forced upon me in the defence of myself and those whom I highly 
esteem, who think with me, and whether w^e have " carried the war 
into Africa," or " into the enemy's camp," we will leave it to impar- 
tial witnesses to judge. 

After this episode or apology in favor of controversy, I will relate a 
new case, that is, as it respects myself, never having before seen one 
originate in the same way, although my professional experience has 
somewhat exceeded thirty years. (I will not say of " unexampled 
success)." 

Mr. Haydock, a gentleman of this city, being on a journey to Boston 
and its vicinity in December last, contracted a violent cold, which fell 
on the external plate of the alveolar process of the lower jaw, involv- 
ing the bicuspides and canine tooth on the right side, and which was 
followed by a good deal of inflammation and swelling. Being away 
from home and none of those teeth being decayed, and not considering 
the bad consequences that might folbw, he neglected consulting any 
one while absent and for some days after his return, expecting nature 
to cure without assistance. At length he applied to me, expecting to 
have some of his teeth drawn. I found the integuments covering the jaw 
below the teeth considerably enlarged, and matter issuing through the 
gum in several places opposite the teeth. On introducing a small 
probe, the bone was found to be affected in several places. Treat- 
ment : — I enlarged those diseased openings to the very bottom, and 
introduced a tent into each, ordering them to be removed once or 
twice a day, and furnishing him the means of replacing them. The 
improvement of the disease was hardly perceptible for some time, 
though considerably less aggravated. At length on the 9th of March, 
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a piece of bone about one-third of an inch in length and half as wide, 
exfoliated, and came from opposite the posterior bicuspid. Since 
then its improvement has been rapid, and I am expecting the others to 
be relieved in the same w^ay, and am pretty certain of a perfect cure. 
While on this subject I would remark thai the general practice ap- 
pears to be to extract diseased teeth instead of curing them, which is 
nearly as absurd as to cut off an arm to cure a sore. The day of this 
tooth-extracting mania or quackery is passing away, and the time will 
come when a proper distinction will be made between dentists who 
save diseased teeth and those who destroy them. 

Topical bleeding with leeches, would probably have prevented, if 
applied at the proper time, all the suffering of Mr. H., and conse- 
quently the danger of losing his teeth. E. BAKER. 



TWO CASES FOR THE DENTAL RECORDER. 

'' Look on this picture, and on this.'^ — Shakspeare. 

Case I. — Mrs. L., of this city, had the first right molar toothjn 
the inferior jaw filled with gold by an eminent dentist in the falfof 
1847. The operation of preparing and filling the cavity was very 
painful, but Mrs. L. was assured that the pain would cease in a few 
hours. But the pain continuing with increased severity for two or 
three days, and also extending to the adjoining teeth, she called upon 
the dentist and advised him of her severe suffering, and desired to 
know if anything could be done to afford relief. The dentist replied 
to her that it was his opinion that the pain was caused by irritation 
in filling, which he believed would pass off in a day or so, and 
according to his advice she returned home to give time a fair trial to 
remove the inflammaiion, but as time afforded no relief she again 
consulted her dentist, and on a more minute examination of fier case, 
he removed the filling and re-filled the cavity, after having carefully 
placed a gold plate over the nerve, which was nearly exposed. The 
capping and re-filling did not meet the anticipation of the dentist nor 
his patient, for after a few more days of severe suffering, she returned 
and had the tooth extracted. 

Case IL — Mr. D., of ihis city, was attacked in the fall of 1843 
wilh severe pain in the first right bicuspide of the inferior jaw ; the 
tooth was much decayed, and he called upon his dentist to have the 
tooth extracted, but most fortunately for him the dentist advised the 
filling of the tooth with mineral paste, to extracting. Mr. D., not 
liaving much confidence in the healing and preservative properties of 
mineral paste, consented to have the tooth filled as an experiment. 
On examination of the tooth by the dentist, he found the diseased por- 
tion so extremely sensitive and painful to remove, that Mr, D. refused 
to have all of the soft bone removed. It was therefore filled without 
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faithfully preparing the cavity, and although Mr. D. was suflfering 
very much from the tooth at the time it wras filled, it passed away in 
a few hours, and has '-remained ever since useful and free from inflam- 
mation and pain. 

I examined the tooth last week, and found the filling perfect, and 
no appearance of decay around it. Two or three important questions 
may be asked in reference to the above cases: First. Why did not 
the gold filling preserve the tooth ? Second. From the good eifects 
Onianifested^by the use of paste in the second case, is it not probable 
that it would have been better than gold in the first? Third. Shall 
we condemn gold because it increased the suffering of the patient, 
and failed to preserve the tooth ? J. S. Ware. 

New York, March 20, 1848. 



SECOND DENTITION. 



In November, 1844, I extracted the two anterior and superior bicus- 
pides for a yoilng girl, aged twelve years, to make room for the 
superior cuspidati, which were coming some distance above the position 
which they ought to occupy. About the same time, the anterior and 
inferior molares of the left side were removed, on account of decay 
and pain. I did not see my patient again until March, 1848, more 
than three years afterwards. On looking into her mouth, I found the 
teeth all well developed, and those in the upper jaw very regular ; the 
^spaces made vacant by extracting the two teeth~ were filled by the 
cuspidati, which had come into their natural position. The space 
occupied by the inferior molaris, previous to its extraction, was also 
closed by the second molaris coming forward, and the second bicuspid 
going back, until the two touched each other. 

The articulation on this side of the mouth was perfect — the superior 
bicuspid tooth shutting between the two bicuspides in the lower jaw ; 
but on the right side, where all the teeth remained, the jaw was too 
full, causing the inferior canine to close anterior to the upper lateral 
incisor. I then saw that the lower molaris, or one of the bicuspides 
on the right side should have been removed when the others were 
extracted, which would have produced a perfect articulation all round, 
and prevented the crowded condition which the teeth are now in on 
this side, which will, probably, cause some of them to begin to 
decay soon. 

Mr. Koeckef recommends that the anterior molares be removed, to 
prevent irregularity instead of the bicuspides, but w6 are of opinion 
that this should depend upon circumstances. If the molares are dis- 
eased and the'*bicuspides sound, then the diseased ones should be ex- 
tracted ; but if healthy and well developed it will generally be found 
better to reniove the second bicuspides, "as the anterior molares are the 
most useful teeth in the mouth for mastication. A. 
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CHLOROFORM. 

We commence the republication of an article from the New York ' 
Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences in the present num- ^ 
ber, upon the subject of Etherization and Chloroform. The views 
of the writer are those which we have entertained' from the time of 
the first introduction of the use of ether into the practice of dental 
surgery. That there are not cases in surgical practice in which it is 
admissible, we would by no means say, but the use of it indiscri- 
minately in the minor operations performed by the dentist, we have 
always disapproved, and are not sorry to see it going out of use. 

We have never recommended it in a single instance when about to 
extract a tooth, and have never used it, except when the patient de- 
manded it, and when, after examination into the temperament and 
health of the person requiring it, and his general predisposition to 
particular diseases, in which it might prove an exciting cause, we 
could discover no reason to apprehend any injury from its use. In 
no single instance has any disagreeable effect followed its adminis- 
tration by us. 

At one time, many dental practitioners were using it for almost 
every tooth which they extracted; but the publication of a few cases 
in which it. was supposed to be the cause of fatal effects, together 
with the disagreeable nausea and giddiness which all who have used 
it have frequently witnessed, have put almost an entire stop to its 
administration. Many dentists who have witnessed its dangerous and 
disagreeable effects, have become afraid to use it, and their patients 
are still more afraid to inhale it, and the sale of the article has dimin- 
ished from pounds to ounces. Only in a few cases is its use admis- 
sible in the practice of the dentist — when the health of the patient 
requires that a tooth should be removed, or when the parts around it 
are in a high state of inflammation, so that the operation would be 
unusually painful, and perhaps protracted by the situation or condition 
of the tooth ; also when it is necessary to remove children's teeth, to 
prevent or remedy irregularities of the permanent teeth^ and when 
they have not sufficient nerve to submit to the operation. In such 
cases, if the patient has a vigorous constitution, and no predisposition 
to cerebral affections, it may be proper to administer it. 

The best methqd of administration is the sponge, or a napkin placed 
before ihe mouth and nose of the patient, so that there may be nothing 
to impede a free inspiration of the atmosphere. It is not necessary 
to push it until its full effects are produced. In almost every case 
the fear of the operation is dispelled before complete unconsciousness 
is produced, and this is all that is necessary to be effected. As soon 
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as the patient is willing to have the operation performed it should be 
done, and if a degree of pain is felt from it this is of no consequence 
after the operation is over. When used in this cautious manner, we 
do not apprehend any danger from it. 



THE DENTAL INTELLIGENCER. 

' The First Number of Vol.. IV. of '' Stockton's Dental Intelligencer" 
has made its appearance, and in an entirely nev^ dress. This publi- 
cation has been changed from a monthly to a bi-monthly. Its 
appearance is much improved, and the contents highly creditable to 
the publisher. The present number contains a republication of Dr. 
Trenor's article on Amalgam, and several other articles of interest to 
the dental practitioner. We are glad to see a more hberal spirit dis- 
played by its editor than has heretofore characterized it. A year or 
two since we noticed a refusal to publish a communication in favor of 
the use of Amalgam for filling teeth, with the following remark: 
" We are astonished that any practitioner should advocate the employ- 
ment of an article so obviously inefficient in the preservation of the 
teeth, and injurious to the healthy condition of the surrounding struc- 
tures." We do not mean to insinuate that the editor of the Dental 
Intelligencer has become an Amalgam man, but only that he is willing 
that the subject should be freely discussed. 

It has been said that the dentists were not a reading class of men. 
If we are to judge from the number of periodicals now regularly 
published, and the new works which are' constantly issuing from the 
Press, we should say that this is a false imputation upon them. 

According to the best of our knowledge, there are but about twenty- 
five hundred dentists in our country, who at present sustain five 
quarterly, bi-monthly, and monthly periodicals. This fact speaks well 
for the progress of our science, and we hope and trust that they may 
help to elevate and improve its condition, and place it upon a level 
with the other professions in respectability and usefulness. 



AMERICAN FILES. 



Various attempts have been made, in this country, within the last 
few years to manufacture Dentist's Files ; but with the exception of 
one or two manufacturers, who have succeeded tolerably well, the 
American files have been far inferior to either the English or the 
French. The cutting of the teeth has generally been done in a rude 
and clumsy manner^ as though the poorest workmen had been put upon 
it, and the files have been very much sprung and twisted by temper- 
ing. Some two years since a young man called on us with a good as- 
sortment of American files for the Dentist's use which in point of work- 
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manship.far exceeded any we had ever seen, but they were so soft as 
to be entirely useless for filing teeth. 

Lately we have been using files made in our city by Mr. John J. 
Lewin, No. 70 Forsyth St., which answer an excellent purpose. They 
are hard and stand as well as any files we have ever used, and in point 
of workmanship highly creditable to the- manufacturer, being smooth- 
ly cut and generally straight and true. They are for sale by Jones, 
White & Co., No. 263 Broadway. 



CHLOROFORM INHALER. 



A very portable Chloroform Inhaler has been invented by Rushton, 
Clark, & Co., No. 10, Astor House. It is made of glass, one end 
formed so as to fit the mouth, and the centre of the other perforated 
to adniit the atmosphere. Within is a thin piece of sponge, upon 
which the chloroform is to be put, and it is ready for use. '' The advan- 
tages of the Inhaler," say the inventors, " consist in its preventing the 
chloroform from touching the lips or face, and as the nostrils are not 
covered,jhe^patient inhales a small quantity of atmospheric air with 
the vapor of chloroform, which renders it less liable to produce 
coughing, and also less liable to produce head-ache, and irritation of 
the mucous membrane of the nose, than when inhaled by both mouth 
and nostrils." It is perfectly simple, and can easily be kept clean. 
We have tried it, and find it a convenient manner of administering 
the chloroform. 



An Essay on the Diseases of the Jaws and their Treatment. By 
Leonard Koecker. Surgeon-Dentist, &c. &c. New Edition, 
with copious notes, and an Appendix containing tables of upwards 
of three hundred cases, by J. B. Mitchell M. D. — London, 1847. 
pp. 94. 

" This is one of those works of pretence written ostensibly'for the in- 
struction of the profession, but in reality to advertise the author, and 
to lead the public to believe that he is thoroughly versed in the know- 
ledge of the diseases of which he treats. The appendix contains a 
table of 355 cases taken from various sources, is calculated to impress 
the readers of the work, of the extent of the author's researches, but 
it is valueless in respect of the object for which they were collected, 
viz. to elucidate the causes of the diseases of the jaws. At best the 
table furnishes an example of mis-applied industry. We should con- 
sider it a waste of time and space to bestow further notice on so in- 
different a production." 

The above notice is copied from The British and Foreign MEDrco 
CmRURiGicAL Review or Quarterly Journal of PRAcxiCi^L Medi- 
cine AND Surgery, and is what Bulwer would call a specimen of **slash- 
ing criticism." 
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Vol II. MAT 1, 1848. Ifo *. 

BAKER'S REPLY TO PARMLY. 

To the Editor of the Dental Recorder : 

Sir : — I trust yoii and the readers of the Recorder will have a 
little patience, while I explain, what need no explauation, the facts 
whicii look place at two lueeiings of Dentists in this City, one, pte- 
vious to the time of Dr. Houston's mission to Springfield, in the 
case of Mr. Ames, and the other after his return. 

Perhaps it will be well lo begin by referring my readers to Mr. 
Parmly's letter and your own, contained in the last No., taking up the 
subject, seriatim, and "avoiding vain repetitions" and questions, as 
much as possible. 

Jn a letter addressed to you he says, that an article purporting to 
have been written by me in the Feb. No. of the Dental Recorder, 
contained language in lelation to himself, which " is^ not) onTy untrue 
but libelous.'' By the bye, this denying with him ha'& become very 
common-place, and what is most supremely ridiculous^,^ he a&ks you, 
with much apparent gravity, if you hold yourself responsible for the 
statements made in that article ; I would inform the gentleman that I 
have obtained my majority, and am, of course in any way, responsible 
for all publications to which my name is attached. " There's no 
terror, Cassius, in your threats.'' 

Your answers, which might perhaps have been more full to the 
several questions he put to you, I think, should have satisfied any 
reasonable man, that all the proceedings of the meetings alluded to, 
were approved of, and confirmed by all the gentlemen present, num- 
bering some eight or ten. The resolutions at the first meeting, as I 
understand, if not read at the time, were unanimously approved of, 
and Dr. Houston was employed, all present contributed to pay his 
expenses, besides some who were absent, and when returned, he made 
his report. But before reading his report, the Dr. requested, which 
was very proper, that the meeting should be organized, in order to 
receive it in due form ; I was nominated as chairman, and Dr. Castle 
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as secretary ; some one in the mean time observed that it was unne- 
cessary to take a vote, no one objecting, that formality was accord- 
ingly dispensed with, and by common consent, (or acclamation,) we 
were chosen to those offices, and discharged the duties thereto per- 
taining. 

xifter stating in substance, what I have just written, you close your 
answer, sir, to Mr. Family's letter by saying, that "Dr. Houston's re- 
port was then read to the meeting, after which, it was decided by all 
present, that the proceedings of both meetings, (containing the reso- 
lutions of course,) together with the report, should be printed, and that 
the name of E. Baker should stand as chairman, and A. C. Castle 
as secretary." Needs there more evidence to show that we were the 
chosen and legal officers of the meeting ? 

Now, I think it would puzzle any man, save, the learned and criti- 
cal President of the American Society of Dental Surgeons, which is 
famed for its o^egular arid constitutional proceedings ! to perceive any 
irregularity or lack of authority in the beforementioned proceedings. 

I had no agency in forming the resolutions (if I had had they would 
have been much more stringent and full) or report, and exercised no 
responsibility except in virtue of my office, and the order of the meet- 
ing. 

In all that transpired, as regards myself, and I most heartily agree in 
all that was done at those meetings, and as far as I have been en- 
gaged in " Mr. Parmly's Amalgam war" ; I feel conscious of the 
mens sibi conscia recti within, and therefore need not fear the shafts 
of either envy or malice. 

It is not at all likely that Mr. P. would like the action resulting 
from those two meetings, and therefore he falls to quibbling about the 
slighest deviation from parliamentary form — that was not at all ne- 
cessary. The gentlemen present at those meetings, came together 
with the same feelings that would have actuated them if an incendi- 
ary had been abroad. What were the circumstances? Mr. P. had 
made one of the most audacious and untruthful attacks the present 
day has witnessed, on a large, talented and most respectible portion 
of his professional brethren — taking advantage of the false and absurd 
story of the cause of Mr. Ames' death, to " loarn''' the public not to 
employ dentists who made use of any amalgam in filling teeth — 
knowing at the same time that it was used more or less frequently by 
allf as Dr. Brewster says, of the most distinguished dentists in 
Europe, as well as by many of the same class in this country — gen- 
tlemen, many of whom are vastly superior to him in scientific attain- 
ments, and would be very likely to know as well as himself, whether 
it is or is not a proper substance for filling teeth. 

To return to those meetings — they might with great propriety be 
called " indignation meetings", and unanimous, for such they were, 
and those composing them were under no necessity of going through 
any forms, but proceed, una voce, directly to their object ; and they 
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were so forbearing as to call Mr. P.'s publications, calumnious OTzZy, 
when with great truth they might have added, false and libelous j 
and I have no doubt four-fifths of the dentists of this City, would 
subscribe to the same. . . 

I should not have alluded to Mr. Parmly's note of intimidation to 
Mr. Clark, had it not been to show the very unjustifiable measure to 
say the least of it, which he took to rid himself, as I presume, of a 
formadable adversary. 

At the commencement of the Amalgam Controversy, Mr. Parmly 
singled out Mr. F. H. Clark, as the special object of his malignity, 
and published a card in the Tribune of May 28, 1847, containmg the 
following extract. " I have no longer confidence in him, nor in the 
professional integrity of others who use it. I cannot, therefore, re- 
commend him or them as safe persons to apply to as Dentists." In 
reply to this, Mr. Clark published a card in the same paper, i^^nect- 
ing in severe language upon Mr. Parmly's practice of using ''soft 
filling" (tin foil) for teeth which could be much better preserved by 
amalgam, and wrote a private letter to Mr. P.— It was in answer to 
this latter communication, that Mr. Parmly wrote the following note. 

Saturday Morniiig, May 27, 1847- 
Mr. Clark : — 

Sir :— Since I have had a little time to reflect, I have thought 
much of the untruth* as I understand it in your circular— and of the 
bitter injustice and ingratitude expressed in your letter — I hold now, 
and have held for years the facts connected with a certain transaction 
in Baltimore ; but out of kindness and good will towards both your- 
self and Mrs. Clark, I have never exhibfted or divulged them to any 
human being. I now ask you in kindness to take back this morning, 
what you have written, or you may hear from me again. 

Yours, &;c. ~^ 

E. PARMLY. 

* " I ceased to be a member."! The truth would have been I was 
expelled. I leave town to day at half-past eleven o'clock for the 
country ; if I do not hear from you before that time, I will promise 
no longer to keep the facts concealed. E. P. 

Let the readers of the Recorder decide, whether this note contains 
a threat or not. If it is not a threat, it is a mean and cowardly 
attempt to intimidate an adversary, which no generous man would be 
guilty of. - - -^^ 

t This quotation appears to be an extract from Mr. Glark's cii'cular, which Mr. 
Parmly calls untrue. As Mr. P. has had much to say during the controversy about the 
unfairness and untruths of his opponents, I am induced to examine into the truth of the 
following, talcen from an article in a New York paper, signed by E. Parmly, and dated 
Geneva, Ohio, July 26, 1847. *' In the year 1837, Mr. Clai^k was with me a few 
months, and on leaving me to settle in Baltimore, I gave him a letter of commendation ; 
but failing of success or from some other causes, he some years afterwards returned to 
New York, and adopted in his practice, the use of Mineral Paste, which from its bane- 
ful eiafects upon the teeth and mouth, I wholly condemn ; and without the slightest 
permission or approval from me, used my name upon liis door-plate. He was at that 
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What those *' facts" were, Mr. Clark says Mr. Parmly refused to 
inform him! moreover, Mr. P. directed his lawyer to write to Mr. 
Clark, intimating that a proseculion might be brought for a libel! 
Now, is this fair ? is it magnanimous? does it become him to talk 
about libelous matter? He appears to set himself up as "a Sir 
Oracle, as who shall say, when / speak, let no dog bark'*. 

As it regards the next paragraph, I never had any doubt myself as 
to Mr. Partnly's real meaning. He has in all his missives had one 
interpretation for the public, and another for his adversaries, and like 
the priests of the Delphian oracle, claims the privilege of interpreting 
his effusions to suit his own purposes. 

He tells the public that those dentists who use amalgam in any shape 
or way, are professionally everything chey ought not to be, and '* warns'^ 
it,{\he public) against trusting or employing such as use it ; while by his 
professional brethren be designs to be understood, as censuring only 
those who say it is better than gold, which he holds not to to be ex- 
actly honest, and he fortifies himself by getting the signatures of the 
"iurmortal eight'' to convey the former meaning to the public, and 
the latter to the profession,* &c. &c. He also says by inference 
and implication, at least, that he is the greatest man (in his line of 

time, a member of ibe American Society of Dental Surgeons, who, at their annual 
meeting, in 1545, appointed a conamittee to enquire and examine into his practice, as 
well as that of others residing in the City. On the report of that committee, he alone 
was expelled.^* 

Now, says the reader, "what was Mr. Clark expelled for?" *'Why, evidently for 
nsmg amalgam ;" but says Mr. Parmly, " I did not say so, I only said he was expelled.'^ 
This is a specimen of the very small hole through which Mr P. thinks to creep, for in 
point of fact Mr. Clark's expalsinn had nothing to do with amalgam, as the following ex- 
tract from the report of the committee appointed by the society to enquire into the 
standing of members, w^ill show. 

** The following are the names of the members decided to be expelled by the re- 
quirements of the constitution and by laws, viz. : J O. Baldwin, F, H. Clarity V. Cuy- 
ler. — Foster, of Utica, and A C Hawes." The requirement of the constitution under 
which these men were " decided to be expelled" or to have expelled themselves, for no 
action could be taken by the society except to order their names erased from the consti- 
tution — was this, ** Any member who shall neglect to pay his annual dues t» the soci- 
ety, for three meetings of the same, shall be notified, and if still he does hot settle, his 
name shall be stricken from the list of members. Instead of an impeachment and ex- 
pulsion for the use of amalgam, as Mr. Parmly's language clearly implies, Mr. Clark took 
the n^ethod of leaving the society, not alone, as Mr. Parmly has said, but in company 
with four others. The above record is taken from the f>roceedings of the American 
Society, as published in the American Journal, the society's own organ 

I leave it to the readers of the Recorder to judge, whether or not, Mr. Parmly's chal- 
lenge to prove false any assertion of his, has been met. 

** Soon after Mr. Parmly declared so ft^arlessly in the Tribune of May 28, 1847, that 
he had no confidence in the professional integrity (»t' those dentists vvrho use amalgam, 
his friend. Dr. Lovejoy, called on him, and asked if he meant to include him in that 
sweeping clause. '* By no means my friend," was Mr. Parmly's reply, ** if all use it as 
you do, I would not have one wonl to say.*' To others he has said, that he had no 
doubt but that they could use it without doing harm with it. If Mr. Parmly would 
always write in this way, none of us would find fault with him, and there would be no 
cause of controversy between him and Xixn professional brethren, for all admit that the 
article has been greatlv abused by ignorant and unprincipled men, and often (before its 
properties were as well known as they now are,) used injudiciously by the honest and 
akillful. 
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business,) in the world ; if he frown, we are mesmerized ! if he shut 
his hand, we starve ! ! but, if he only shake his fist, we die ! ! ! 
Heu; me miserum ! 

I think it very likely he may have seen a lady who had amalgam 
fillings in her teeth, but 1 hold it untrue (if she suffered while they 
were in), that she suffered less when afterwards they were filled with 
gold. I understand Mr. P. is thrown into an amalgamania, when he 
sees a filling of tliat description. 

Moliere, so long the terror of the apothecaries of Paris, made one 
of his dramatis personae say to another, '' Call in a doctor and if 
you do not like his physic, I'll soon find you another who will con- 
demn it ;" the lady he mentions possibly did not like her fillings, but 
what is more likely Mr. P. prevailed on her to <iz>like them. 

1 know it is puerile, but I beg leave to balance his very interesting 
case by some others, per contra. I know several persons, and have 
heard of a multitude of others, who have had their teeth filled with 

gold by , and whoieft him because they continued, under his 

treatment, to decay ; when as a last resort, they have been filled with 
amalgam, and remain to this day useful teeth. 

1 can't see any thing in his last page, hardly, worth noticing. He 
endeavors to shift the onus probandi on his adversaries — perhaps this 
is his only alternative, because he can prove none of his own asser- 
tions. He is no sooner refuted in one position, than he begins to 
quibble and attempt a new issue, which has nothing to do with the 
subject matier in dispute. The only strong point he has shown is to 
tell Dr. Perkins he lies, which he finds he can do with impunity, be- 
cause the careless lazy fellow will not take the trouble to say any 
thing more about it. 

It is for him to prove the truth of his own assertions, not for us to 
prove that they are not true. It is for him to prove that Mr. Ames 
was killed with amalgam, (why don't it kill others ?) — he promised to 
get the certificates of Mr. Ames' physicians, to that effect, but on the 
contrary, they say the idea is ridiculous and absurd. 

Whatever relates to the professional opinions or practice of respect- 
able men, should be treated, by one of the same profession, with some 
degree of deference and respect. He appears to be as little ac- 
quainted with ihe rules of decorum, as he is regardless of the truth 
of the facts he has asserted". His premises are false, and, of course, 
his conclusions are absurd. Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven, 
but insults admit of no reparation. He has endeavored to degrade 
those of the profession, who think differently from him on the subject 
of the use of amalgam, in their own minds and in the estimation of 
the public, and has forced us to retaliate, and " return the poisoned 
chalice to his own lips." Hence his course has been libelous and a 
scandalum magnatum , aggravated by being in the public prints — and 
from the arrogance, unfairness and temper, he has shown during the 
discussion, especially in the newspapers, and from his conduct as 
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president of a certain society, there is great reason to fear that there 
is a repository in his heart., in which his resentnaents may be safely 
laid up for future occasions, and preserved without the hazard of 
diminution. 

On a calm review of the battle-ground, I cannot perceive that Mr. 
Parmly has gained any laurels as a controversialist, either in the 
newspapers, or as a pamphleteer, or even in the pages of the Recorder. 
Now, in conclusion, as an impartial friend, lei me say to him — My 
Dear Sir; I fear ilidd. prose is not your forte. Would you favor the 
age (and ages to come) with a heroic or epic poem of the mighty 
doings of the society, of which you have the honor to be at the head ; 
all done too in '* immortal verse" by your able and classic pen, begin- 
ning something in this style, 

Afe and the immortal eight I sing, &c. 

And so become the Homer of fair Columbia's land, you might con- 
tinue through life to experience the same feeling of glorious exultation 
■which animated you at the time the society was forrned, when you so 
eloquently exclaimed, "Mr. Chairman : — I feel myself happy in being 
of the number of those, whose names shall be transmitted, in the Act 
which we have just performed, to the latest posterity ; and whose 
memories will live in the history of our profession, long after our 
mortal remains shall have been gathered to the home of our fathers.*" 
;. I am, &c., 

E. BAKER. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
DENTAL SURGEONS. 

PREAMBLE. 

In order to create a more perfect union for professional improvement, by a free com- 
munication of facts and interchange of opinions — and to promote the honor, character, 
and interests of the Denial profession, the undersigned Dental Surgeons, ol the State 
of New York, -kave formed themselves into a Society, and adopted the following Con- 
stitution for its govenunent : 

ARTICLE I. 
OF THE NAME OF THE SOCIETY. 

This Society shaU be called and knovvn by the name of " The Society of Dental 
Surgeons of the State of New York." 

ARTICLE II. 
OF THE OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Society, shall consist of a President, two "Vice Presi- 
dents, a Recording and a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and an 
Executive Committee, composed of five members. All of said officers shall be resi- 
dents of the State of New York : the president, or on© of the Vice Presidents, and a 

* See American Journal, Vol. 1st, page 163. 
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majority of the Executive Committee shall be residents of the city of New York. 
The President ahd Vice Presidents shall be ineligible to the same office during the 
. term immediately succeeding that to which they have been elected. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall be elected at a regular annual meeting only. They shall be 
voted for separately by ballot — with the exception of the Executive Committee, 
which may be' voted for collectively : a majority of votes, in all cases, determining the 
election. 

ARTICLE III. 

O F TH E M E M B E RS . 

Sec» 1. There shall be three classes of members — Resident Members, (residing 
within the State,) Non-resident Members, and Honoraiy Members. The first two 
classes, shall consist of those who sign and adopt this Constitution and the By-Laws of 
the Society, and who shall have paid into the treasury an initiation fee of five dollars, 
and shall have paid in advance the yearly subscription of three dollars : the third class 
shall consist of those who have been duly elected as Honorary Members of this Society. 

Sec 2. The dues of this Society shall, in all cases, be pail in advance; and no 
member shall be entitled \o its privileges, until this section shall have been complied 
with. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OF THE ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Sec. 1. All applications for membership, as acting members, shall be made in wri- 
ting, and directed to the Recording Secretary, who shall present the same to the So- 
ciety at their first regular meeting thereafter ; the action on which may, on motion, be 
laid over until the next regular meeting. 

Sec. 2. Any applicant ior membership, a%r being notified of his election, and failing 
to comply with the requirements of Article iii. Section 2, for one .year thereafter, shall 
not become a member, unless by a renewal of his ai^plication, enclosiiig the initiation 
fee and annual subscription. 

ARTICLE V. 

EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. 

Any member may be expelled for unprofessional conduct, malpractice, or gross im- 
morality, on being duly convicted thereof — three-fourths of the members voting for the 
expulsion at a regular meeting of the Society. 

ARTICLE vr. 
OF THE MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Ann^alMeeting of the Society shall be held on the second Tuesday of Septem- 
ber, at such place as shall be determined upon from time to time. There shall also bo 
quarterly meetings of the Society held in the city of New York, on the first Tuesd.iy 
of December, March, and June, of each year. 

ARTICLE VII. 
OF THE RESOURCES OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society may receive contributions of money, books, or any other property, 
which may be disposed of as the Society shall direct. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
OF THE DISPOSITION OF THE FUNDS. 

Sec 1. Any funds belonging to this Society may be appropriated for the purchase 
of any dental apparatus, the printing and publishing of any books or papers, and such 
other objects as the Society may, from time to time, direct. 

Sec 2. Any resolution for the appropriation of the funds of this Society, except for 
the necessary expenses of the regular meetings, shall be submitted to the Society in 
writing, at a regular meeting, and then shall lie over until the next regular meeting for 
final action thereon. 

article IX. 
OF THE POWERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

This Society shall have power and authority to make rules, by-laws, and ordi- 
nances for its regulation, and to do any other act and thing needful for its government 
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and support; provided, always, that the said rules, by- laws, and ordinances, do not con- 
flict with this Constitution. 

ARTICLE X. 

OF THE DISSOLUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 

Sec. 1. In Ga5»e a dissolution of the Society shall at any time be proposed by seven 
members, notice thereof shall be sent, in writin;5,'to all the members; and if, atjhe 
next Annual Meeting, a majority of three-fourths of the members present vote for'the 
proposition, it shall be dissolved. 

^ Sec 2. Should the Society thus be dissolved by its own act, the property of the So- 
ciety shall be sold at public auction, and the proceeds divided equally among its mem- 
bers. 

AliTICLE XI. 
OF A QUORUM. 

Seven acting members shall form a quorum f jr the transaction of business, at any 
meeting of the Society. But in case no quorum be present, the next regular meeting 
shall be at the same place. 

ARTICLE XII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Any alteration, or amendment of, or addition to this Constitution, shall be proposed 
at a regular Annual Meeting only, and shall not be acted upou until the next Annual 
Meeting; when, if two-lhirds of the members present vote in favor of the adoption, of 
such proposed addition, alteration, or amendment, it shall become a part and portion 
of this Constitution. 



BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE I. 

DUTIESOFOFFICERS. 

Sec 1. It shall be the duty of the President, to preside at all meetings of the So. 
Kjiety, to present such premiums and testimonials as may be awarded, and draw upon 
the Treasurer for all money appropriated by the Society. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Vice President, to preside at all meetings of the So- 
ciety, in the absence of the President, in the order of their election, and to perform the 
other duties of the President in case of his death, resignation, sickness, or other dis- 
ability. 

Sec 3. In case of the absence of the President, and all of the Vice Presidents of 
any meeting of the Society, a President pro-tempore shall be appointed. 

Sec 4. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all the meetings of the So- 
ciety, and famish such copies of the same as the Society may order, and deliver to 
his successor in office, all the records, papers, letters, or other property in his pos- 
session belongmg to the Society. He shall also keep the seal, and set it to all instru- 
ments of the Society requiring the same. He shall also receive, keep an account of 
and pay over to the Treasurer, all the money paid into the Society, and take his receipt 
forthe same. ^ 

Sec \ It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary, to conduct the corres- 
poiidence of the Society, not connected with its members, according to the spirit of 
the CounstUution, By-Laws and Resolutions ; or in casRS where questions arise that 
have not been settled by the Society, in accordance with the advice of the President 
—■to keep a correct copy, in a book, of all letters written by himself, officially, and 
a file of all he may receive. He shall also report to the Society, at each Annual Meet- 
ing, and dehver over all books, letters and accompanying papers, to his successor in 
office. 

Sec 6. The Treasurer shall hold all the money of the Society, subject to its orders. 
He shall make an annual report, and give at all regular meetings of the Society, such 
information, in relation to its funds, as may be called for ; and give satisfactory secu- 
rity for the faithful discharge of the duties of his office. He shall also dehver up to his 
successor in office the books, papers and funds, belonging to the Society. 

^ Sec 7. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to keep the books belonging to the So- 
ciety's Library, and to keep areoord of all the books delivered to the members, who 
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shall be required to return the same within three months; and in case of failing to do 
so, shall pay into the Society^s Treasury fifty cents, and if not returned within one year, 
he shall pay into the treasury twice the cost of ^he book. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee, to audit the accounts of tho 
Treasurer, provide proper places for the meetings of the Society, examine all candi- 
dates for membership, who may be referred to them, superintend the Society's printing, 
and attend to all other business referred to them by the Society. 

ARTICLE II. 
REQUISITION OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec 1. No person shall become an acting member of this Society, who has not at- 
tained his twenty-first year, and is not, at the time of admission, a practising Dentist. 

Sec. 2. No person shall become an honorary member of this Society, who has not 
been a practising Dentist. 

Sec 3. All persons in the practice of Dental Surgery, at the time of the formation of 
this Society, may become members on application ; provided, always, that they are 
persons of good moral character ; that three-quarters of the members present vote for 
their admission ; that they comply with the provisions of the Constitution; unless ob- 
jections are made, in which case, all such persons shall be referred to the Executive 
Committee, and if, after examination, they report favorably, they shall be elected ai 
above described. 

Sec 4. All persons who shall become practising Dentists subsequent to the formation 
of this Society, who may apply for membership, shall not be admitted, unless, upon ex- 
amination, found to possess competent knowledge of the theory, and have been in the 
study and practice of Dental Surgery at least two years. 

Sec 5. All persons admitted to membership in this Society, shall be voted for by 
ballot. 

ARTICLE III. 

OF IMPEACHMENT. 

Sac. 1. Any acting or honorary member may be impeached by two members of the 
Society, who shall specify in writing, under their signatures, the charges that are pre- 
ferred. 

Sec. 2. The member so impeached, shall have transmitted to him a vmtten copy of 
the impeachment, with notice of the time of hearing before a committee appointed for 
that purpose, which time shall not be less than one month after the member shall have 
received said notice ; then, if the report of said committee sustains the impeachment 
the Society, at a stated meeting, may, by ballot, suspend or expel said member, by a 
vote of two-thirds of all the votes given. ^ 

Sec 3. Any member who sha'l neglect to pay his annual subscription for one year, 
shall be notified of his delinquency by the Recording Secretary, before the expiration 
of tho second year, and if he does not make payment before the second year has expired, 
he shall cease to be a member ; and shall not be restored to membership unless by a 
vote of the Society, after the payment of all arrearages. 

article IV. 
OF THE POWERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Sec. 1. The Society shall have power to appoint at its amiual meetings, some one of 
its members to prepare and deliver an opening address at the next annual meeting. 

It may appoint, also, persons to present essays at its regular meetings upon sub- 
jects touching the interests of the profession, which essays may be subjects of discus- 
sion by the Society. 

Sec 2. This Society may at any annual meeting offer premiums for the best disser- 
tations or essays, upon any subject or subjects, that may be designated at the time ; 
said essays to be read at the next annual meeting ; but all essays which receive premi- 
ums, shall become the property of the Society, and be adjudged by the Society to be 
of peculiar merit. 

Sec 3. Premiums may also be awarded for improvements in Mineral Teeth, opera- 
tions in Dental Surgery, or any dental mechanism, which may be presented to this So- 
ciety with the privilege of being used in the practice of its members. 

ARTICLE V. 

OF TAKING STUDENTS. 

No member of this Society shall take a Student into his oiBce, and engage to teach 
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him the practice of Dental Surgery, in a less period than two years ; and each member 
for every Student taken into his office, shall pay into the Treasury of this Society, the 
sum of ten dollars per annum, which sYfyR entitle said Student to the privilege of attend- 
ing all the meetings, visiting the Lyceum, and examining all operations performed 
here, dental appratus, & c . 

ARTICLE VI. 
ALTERING BY-LAWS. 

No alterations of these By-Laws shall be made without having been proposed at a* 
regular meeting, and shall require a vote of two-thirds of the members present. 



CHLOROFORM IN SURGICAL OPERATIONS, 

{^Boston Med. <^ Sur. Journal.'] 

Dear Sir: — Before this arrives, you will have received the March 
No. of the Western Lancet, containing our report of the death and 
post-mortem examination, in the case of Mrs. Simmons, who took a 
fatal dose of the chloroform on the 23rd of February. From the 
staements of the dentists, Messrs. Meredith and Sexton, and the two 
female friends of Mrs. S. who were present, I am induced to believe 
that death took place within five minutes, if not less, from the com- 
mencement of the inhalation. The suggestion of Prof. Simpson was 
followed in this case, viz., that it is best to put the patient as speedily 
as possible under the influence of the chloroform. 

There was a plenty of this article in the inhaler ; a sponge fully 
saturated with it occupying at least one-third of the space in the glass 
globe of four and a half inches in its internal diameter. Mrs. S., a 
woman of decision of character, began and prosecuted the inhalation 
fearlessly, and with twelve to fifteen deep inspirations, as estimated 
by the dentists, had her lungs flooded to suff"ocation with the vapor. 
Although the valve, more than half an inch in diameter, for the ad- 
mission of air, was opened at the first, a large proportion of chloro- 
form could not fail to have sunk into the lungs in the early part of 
the experiment, and to have made a strong impression upon their 
functions. The suddenness of the impression and the quantity of the 
article caused the deatli. It seems to have been in its eff'ect not un- 
like the large doses of alcohol, or opium, which prove speedily fatal. 
A man in London dropped upon the ground, and was in a few mo- 
ments dead, from drinking a quart of gin at a wager ; and in the 
interior of Ohio, a few years since, a man, under an attack of mania 
a potu, drank from a large bottle a draught of laudanum, and was 
dead in five minutes. The stale of the blood in Mrs. Simmons's 
case, jfiuid to the last drop of it, was like that observed from iHe 
sudden action of an overwhelming dose of a narcotic or alcoholic 
poison, or of electricity in death from lightning. 

I cannot help believing that Prof. Simpson's opinion is erroneous, 
and that, if taken as a guide in the use of chloroform, it will inevita- 
bly lead to further disastrous results. I have performed sixteen sur- 
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gical operations under the influence of this agent, and without a single 
unpleasant effect in any case. I have been led to give it the prefer- 
ence to ether, from the greater certainty and expeditiousness of its 
anodyne operation, and from not having observed the degree of pros- 
tration, and those tormenting and protracted pains, which have repeat- 
edly followed the ether, in severe operations, as amputation of the 
large limbs. In the case of a young man, from the stump of whose 
thigh I removed a large portion of necrosed bone, the patient slept so 
soundly during the entire operation, including the dressing, and, by 
estimation, for ten or twelve minutes afterwards, that neither hallooing 
in his ear, dashing cold water in his face, nor pinching his skin, made 
any sensible impression. But his sleep was quiet as that of a child, 
with the breathing and the pulse natural; and he readily awoke on 
application of ammonia to the nose. From this time onward he was 
quite comfortable, without a symptom which might be attributed to 
the chloroform. 

In a majority of cases I have seen, the pupils have been dilated 
under the chloroform inhalation. In one case they were well dilated 
in about twenty seconds. It is natural to infer that an agent which 
can act so suddenly like a powerful narcotic, should be dosed with 
caution : and I am in the habit of employing about half a fluid drachm 
upon a handkerchief, or small piece of sponge, and after the patient 
has inhaled it, of repeating it until sleepiness or muscular relaxation 
is produced ; and if the surgical operation is protracted, of renewing 
the dose on signs of returning sensibility. In all the cases in which 
I have operated, the sensibility to pain has been wholly suspended or 
nearly so ; in some few, consciousness has remained during the whole 
period ; and I believe every patient has expressed entire satisfaction 
in having made the experiment. A man of 48 years, on whom I 
operated this afternoon in our Hospital, for strangulated congenial 
hernia, witli two feet of intestine in the sac, made the following com- 
ment, on being removed from the table — " this caliform is a grand 
discovery." Yours truly, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 22, 1848. R. D. Mussey. 



ETHERIZATION AND CHLOROFORM* 

[concluded.] 

In the minor operations of surgery, and in dentistry, ether inhalation 
is the height of folly. The medical uses of ether do not come within 
the scope of our present design. 

With respect to the employment of ether in obstetrical practice, we 
doubt whether its general use, as recommended by some, is either de- 
sirable or expedient. We respect the motives of those of our pro- 
fessional brethren who are aiming to remove the primeval curse from 
the daughters of Eve, but it is not yet proved that we can, with safety, 
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reverse the decree of Nature which connects suffering with the pro* 
cess of parturition. It is, doubtless, our duty to relieve pain and 
suffering where we safely can, as well as remove disease ; but we are 
first to enquire whether, in so doing, we may not sacrifice a greater 
to a lesser good. Dr. Warren has very justly observed, that " there 
is no parity between the abolition of pain in surgical operations, and 
the abolition of ihe pains of labor, the former being only a part of that 
general law for preservation against injury, in consequence of which, 
whenever a foreign body threatens to impair the integrity of an organ, 
pain is produced, and the organ is instinctively withdrawn from the 
contact." While, therefore, there is nothing contrary to the laws of 
nature in the removal of pain from surgical operations, that which 
regulates the pains of labor is a general law, which cannot be changed 
by the power of science ; its final cause being sufficiently plain to 
show its utility and necessity."* Dr. Warren thinks that the use of 
so powerful an application through the whole period of a natural labor 
would, in proportion to the term of that labor, increase the dangerous 
tendency to organic excitation ; and, when this period is very pro- 
tracted, it might bring on distressing derangements of the stomach, 
brain, spinal marrow, or uterus, besides in many cases suspending the 
uterine contractions. We agree with this distinguished surgeon in the 
opinion, that the cases in which ether can be properly resorted to in 
midwifery, should be considered as exceptions, such as, 1st. In a natu- 
ral labor, when the pains are uncommonly severe, especially the ter- 
minating pains in a first parturition. 2d. During limited periods of 
labors prolonged by a preternatural cause. 3d. When, from the 
peculiarity of constitution, the patient cannot, without danger, support 
the usual amount of suffering. 4th. For the purpose of obtaining 
relaxation in irregular contractions of the uterus, as the hour-glass 
contraction after delivery. 

The above remarks in regard to ether inhalation, will also apply to 
the use of chloroform. It is far more powerful, and, therefore, dele- 
terious agent, when improperly used, than ether, and the fatal cases 
arising from its employment have thus far been proportionally far more 
numerous. Composed of carbon and hydrogen, like ether, it contains, 
in addition, 3 eq. of chlorine, which render it still more sedative in its 
influence on the heart and circulation ; and we feel no hesitation in 
predicting that it is not destined to occupy so prominent a position 
among anaesthetic agents as some have supposed. We have taken 
it, however, several times ourselves, and administered it in a few 
instances to others; and Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, informs 
us, that he has given it in upwards of fifty cases without any danger 
or unpleasant symptoms. Professor Walter Channing, of Boston, 
has also been very successful in its use. Still the fatal cases attend- 
ing its employment, some of which are published in our present No., 
have been so numerous, as hardly to justify its extensive application 
to midwifery or surgical practice. We would say of this as of ether- 

* ^* Etherization, with Surgical Romarka." By J, 0. Warren, M.D. 1848. pp. 100. 
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izalion, that notwithstanding what has been done, the profession at 
large would not be justified in employing them, in ordinary labor es- 
pecially, until we have a more carelul collection of cautions and accu- 
rate observations, and more precise information as to its effects, both 
on the ulerus and the assistant abdominal muscles ; its influence on 
the child, circumstances contra-indicating its use, and other matters 
connected with its operation. The propriety of resorting to either of 
these agents is a problem yet to be solved ; we shall leave the solu- 
tion to others, who have better opportunities or more zeal than our- 
selves. 

As to the origin of etherization, we are happy to learn that the 
French Institute has recently awarded to ttie late Dr. Wells a pre- 
mium of 25,000 francs for the discovery. Although he is now beyond 
the reach of praise or censure, we rejoice that justice will at least be 
done his memory, and that professional opinion is so unanimously 
awarding him the sole credit of introducing and establishing the exist- 
ence of anaesthetic agents. We regret, however, to find our Boston 
friends still harping on the claims of Doctors Jackson and Morton, 
apparently entirely insensible to the fact, that in their mutual crimina- 
tions and recriminations the latter have long ago met the fate of the 
celebrated Kilkenny cats. The profession are fully satisfied that 
Dr. Jaqkson has proved that Dr. Morton was not the discoverer, and 
that Dr. Morton has equally proved that Dr. Jackson is not the man. 
We would like extremely well to oblige our Boston friends in this 
matter, if we could conscientiously; but we cannot; let them remain 
sati sfied with what they can justly claim, and not suppose that every 
new thing under the sun is a " Boston notion.*' Let us hear what 
Dr. Warren says on this subject: — *' In this country, Dr. Horace 
Wells, of Connecticut, made many trials of this gas in 1844. In the 
autumn of that year he came to Boston, and in company with Dr. 
Morton visited me at the Medical College, for the purpose of request- 
ing that the Medical class should have an opportunity of hearing some 
remarks on the use of the nitrous oxide for the prevention of 
PAIN. These remarks were actually made, and at a subsequent day 
a trial of the gas took place. But as I was very much occupied at 
the time, these occurrences made so little impression on my mind, 
that when, in the latter part of 1846, we were assailed in reference to 
Dr. Morton's first experiments, for a too great facility in adopting no- 
velties, and the facts above mentioned were brought to corroborato 
the charge, I was for some time not able to understand the grounds 
of the attack. Dr. Wells, however, in the summer of 1847, mentioned 
to me circumstances which recalled to my mind his visit ; and his state- 
ment was afterwards confirmed by that of Dr. Morton. Such are the 
facts within my knowledge of Dr. Wells' efforts to discover a mode 
of preventing or alleviating pain in surgical operations. It appears 
that he actually did prosecute his trials in Connecticut, and elsewhere, 
to such an extent that, when the matter was investigated by the legis- 
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lature of the State in the winter of 1847, his labors were thought 
worthy of honorable notice. Dr. Marcy, of New-York, appears to 
have had comnaunications with Dr. Wells on the inhalation of ether , 
and of nitrous oxide ; the result of which was, that he advised Dr 
Wells to suspend the use of ether, and continue his trials with nitrous 
oxide. Whether these gentlennen had a knowledge of the proposal of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, we are not able to say."* 

And yet Dr» W. clainns for Boston the honor of the discovery. 
Now, let it be observed, that Dr. Wells has proved, that as early as 
1844, he had performed more than 20 successful operations, while his 
patients were in an insensible state, under the influence of nitrous 
oxide and ether ; that he communicated the discovery of this condi- 
tion, and made known these facts to Drs. Morton, Warren, &c., in the 
fall of 1844, viz., the discovery of an agent ''for the prevention of 
pain ;" for the former state in their specification, {Boston Med. aiid 
Sur, Jour.) and this is what they claim as their discovery ! We can- 
not refrain from expressing our conviction that Dr. Wells has been 
very unfairly treated, and that the time has come for awarding him 
the justice he so richly merited. Is it unfair to suggest, or even un- 
reasonable to conclude, that the tragical event which ended the labors 
of Dr, Wells, was induced, in a measure, by a consciousness of his 
own deserts, joined to an apparent unconsciousness of them by his 
professional brethren ? It is, indeed, a saddening reflection, that, had 
his discoveries, to which others, who enjoyed his confidence, unjustly 
lay claim, been duly awarded him, and duly appreciated while he 
lived, he now might be among us, a valued and useful member. But 
so the world wags. Rarely is desert awarded, or even acknowledged 
here ; too often, as in this case, justice comes too late. — and it is only 
when reward is useless and praise an empty sound, that the name of 
the true benefactor is heard. But from his ashes let the truth arise, 
and in this mournful instance, we can only say, 

" Palmam qui meruit, ferat ! *' 

* On Etherization, p. 86, 1848. 



RECORDS OF PRACTICE. 

EXPOSED DENTAL NERVES CAPPED. 

For the Dental Recorder : 

The following cases are taken from my own practice, and will 
serve to show my method of treating diseased teeth, when it is im- 
portant to retain them for mastication, or when the patient refuses to 
submit to the operation of extraction. My own observation and ex- 
perience have taught me that the dental nerve may be capped and the 
operation prove successful in the teeth of many persons, while in 
others it fails to afford relief, but rather increases the inflammation 
and suffering. In all cases where the capping does not afford relief, 
the filling should be immediately removed, and the nerve destroyed, 
after which it may be filled with either gold or mineral paste, but in 
all such cases (except the front teeth,) I would reccommend mineral 
paste. 

Case 1. Mr. E. W., residence of this city, called upon me in the 
Month of February, 1846, to have his teeth operated upon. On ex- 
amination 1 found them in a very diseased condition, and on removing 
the carious portion from the second right Bicusped tooth in the su- 
perior jaw, I found it had penetrated to the dental nerve— and at the 
same time 1 accidentally lacerated it, which produced bleeding — After 
having carefully removed the diseased portion of the tooth, I applied 
to the lacerated nerve a little Creosote and Morphine combined, 
which immediately arrested the bleeding. I then prepared a small 
quantity of mineral paste, and carefully placed a small cap directly 
on the nerve, and after waiting a short time for the cap of paste to 
harden sufficiently to prevent any pressure on the exposed nerve, 
when filling the cavity— I carefully filled the tooth with mineral paste. 
This tooth has been ever since, a useful member of the dental family, 
and free from all pain, and is now in as good condition as it was on 
the day of filling. I have treated during the past few years, many 
teeth like the one above mentioned, and with equal success, although 
it cannot be expected that every such case will be successful. 

Case 2. Mrs. F., a resident of the country, called upon me, in the 
month of September 1845, to have if possible, the disease arrested in 
several very badly decayed teeth. Mrs. F. had been truly unfortu- 
nate in the loss of many of her masticating teeih, therefore she con- 
sidered those which were left of great importance, and expressed a 
strong desire to save them. On examination I found three of her 
teeth very much diseased, and the dental nerve of one exposed, this 
tooth, after carefully removing the diseased portion, was capped with 
lead upon that portion of the nerve which was exposed, and the 
cavity filled with gold. Mrs. F. called again upon me last week, to 
have other cavities filled in her teeth, and informed me that the tooth. 
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the nerve of which I capped with lead and filled with gold, had up to 
this time remained perfectly heallhy. And T would here say that at 
the lime of Mrs. F.'s first call in 1845, 1 filled two of her molar teelh, 
which were much decayed, with the mineral paste, these teeth have 
also done well — for the arrest of the disease has been complete. 

Case 3. Mr. S., resident of this city, called upon me a few months 
since in great haste, to have a tooth re-filled which had been filled for 
several years with gold, but which had that day fallen out, which 
caused the tooth to ache. On removing the decay it unavoidably ex- 
posed the nerve, and at the same lime I cut it, which caused bleeding. 
I then said to Mr. S. that it would not do to fill the tooth to-day, on 
account of the nerve being cut — and that he had better postpone the 
operation for a few days, until it had time to heal. But to this delay 
he declined to subm.t, saying that he must leave on the morrow for 
the South, and would be absent several months, therefore he must 
either have it filled now or not at all, until after his return — but pre- 
fered to run the risk of its aching after filling, than the exposure with- 
out filling — I then applied Creosote and Morphine to the exposed 
nerve, which arrested the bleeding — after which I made a small cap 
of the mineral paste and carefully laid it upon the nerve, and after it 
had become sufficiently hard, I filled the cavity with the same ma- 
terial. Mr. S. returned a few days since, and informs me tliat he has 
not had the least pain from the tooth. 

New York, April 20, 1848. J. S. WARE. 

REMARKS UPON THE ABOVE CASES. 

If Dr. Ware succeeds in a majority of cases, like the above, in 
preserving under his capping the vitality of the dental nerve, he has 
had better luck than we ever had with similar operations. 

We have tried all kinds of material for ihe caps, (except mineral 
paste,) lead, tin, gold, asbestus, &:c., but have been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. In every case as far as we can now recollect where we have 
had an opportunity to examine the tooth a few months afterwards, it 
has proved that the nerve died after the operation had been per- 
formed. In many cases the patient had experienced but little if any 
pain, often it was severe and the inflammation extensive. The oper- 
ation in our hands was so unsuccessful that we abandoned it long 
since. We would not discourage other dentists from making similar 
attempts, for if the nerve can be preserved alive under such circum- 
stances, a great point is gained. We must not suppose however, be- 
cause the tooth has given no pain, that the nerve is still alive, for 
oftentimes it dies quietly, and the first indication which the patient 
has of it, is a small pustule over the fang discharging pus. 

We have never seen a healthy living nerve under a filling and in 
contact with it, and are inclined to believe that in all these cases 
which have been reported, the character of the nervous piilp has been 
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changed, and instead of giving health and.vitality to the crown of the 
tooth, it only remains a kind of fungus, sustained and nourished by 
the vessels in the fangs, similar, to ihose which are often met with 
protruaing above the reuiains of the fangs of teeth which have long 
been broken off.— Ed. Recorder. 



DISEASED ANTRUM. 



Mr. W. a resident of this City, had the first right molar tooth in the 
superior jaw filled with gold, some 12 years ago. Although the cavity 
was large, the tooth had never pained him before or since it was filled, 
until the 20th of this month, when he experienced a slight spasmodic 
sensation about the temple, eye, and cheeK bone, which came on at 
intervals of several hours. On the 2 1 St, the spasms of pain continued 
with increased severity, and extended to the fangs of the tooth. On 
the 22d. the tooth becanie somewf^at painful, and it was increased by , 
pressure upon the crown. In this state of the disease, Mr. W. called 
upon me for council and relief, if it could be afforded without the loss 
of the tooth. ] removed the filling but found very little diseased bone 
beneath, and only a small opening to the cavity of the pulp. On cut- 
ting into the chamber of the nerve, I found the branches of nerve in 
the outer fangs dead, but the palaiine alive. There was considerable 
tenderness over the outer fangs on pressure, but none over the pala- 
tine. After cleansing the cavitv, I passed a small pledg^et of cotton 
moistened with a preparation of creosot, morpliin and chloride of zuic. 
After which the cavity was filled with clean cotton, and the patient 
dismissed with a request to call on the 23d if the medicine did not 
relieve him, but if he was free from pain he might omit lus visit until 
the 24th. On the 24th I saw him aa;ain, when he informed me that 
the pain ceased in about an hour after he left my office, and did not 
return, but there was still considerable tenderness on pressure over 
the outer fangs of the tooth, and on removing the pledget of cotton, 
a small quantity of pus passed from the cavities of the outer fangs. 
Mr. W. informed me, that on the 23d while stoopincr, there was a 
discharore of a yellowish and " offensive''^ fluid, which undoubtedly 
came from the antrum, and was the result of the inflammation in the 
fangs of the tooth. Now if this tooth had been filled with Mineral 
Paste, and the patient had fallen into the hands of the opponants to 
its use, they would have attributed the whole disease to the '* Poison- 
ous" effects of the Mineral Paste, rather than to the condition of the 
tooth and constitution of the patient. 

New-York, April 26, 1848. J. S. WARE. 

During the past summer, a gentlemen from the south who had been 
afflicted with a diseased antrum for two years, called on ns by advice 
of his physician, to have a large molar tooth extracted preparatory to 
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puncturing the antrum. On examination we found the tooth without 
a nerve and filled with Mineral Paste. The inflammation in the an- 
trum commenced soon after the nerve was destroyed, and had con- 
tinued ever since. After the tooth was extracted, we passed a small 
probe without any effort directly into the antrum. From the circum- 
stances of the case, as related by the patient, we had no doubt but 
that the disease had been caused by the dead tooth, and the effect 
would probably have been the same if it had been filled with gold or 
tin under the same circumstances and in the same condition. The 
proper treatment, in our opinion, would have been to extract the tooth 
as soon as signs of inflammation were manifested ; but if the patient 
would not consent to this then, the filling should have been removed 
and appropriate remedies applied to reduce the inflammation, after 
which it might probably have been filled and remained healthy for a 
long time. Diseased antrum is often produced by general as well as 
local causes, in the present case the surgeon expressed the opinion 
, that the tooth had no agency in producing it. — Ed. Recorder. 



ANCHYLOIS OF TWO MOLAR TEETH. 

A few days since, two teeth were shown to us which were firmly 
united by new asseous matter, both of which were recently extracted 
by Dr. Parkhurst, of Norwich, Ct. 

They were the second superior molaris and the dens sapientiae. 
The molaris was considerably contracted in its antero-posterior di- 
ameter, which gave it a compressed appearance, the two external 
fangs being united and showing merely the dividing line or suture 
between them. The wisdom tooth lay at right angles with the body 
of the molaris, the crown pointing towards the posterior extremity of 
the alveolus, and the fangs firmly cemented between the fangs of the 
molaris. This lusus naturae was probably caused by a contracted 
alveolar process, which forced the tooth to take a horizontal posi- 
tion instead of a vertical one, and brought the fangs of the two teeth 
in contact, which pressing unduely upon each other, caused a slight 
inflammation, which produced the deposition of earthy matter that 
united the two firmly together. 

A similar case is reported by Dr. Merryman, accompanied by an 
engraving, in the first volume of the American Journal of dental 
science, but the active inflammation which existed in the tooth, for 
some lime after it was filled, as the patient informed me, was a cause 
sufficient to produce the disease which followed in every case of dis- 
eased antrum, which has fallen under our observation or treatment; 
there has existed dead teeth or fangs which were permanent sources 
of inflammation. We believe, with Prof. Harris, that most cases of 
diseased antra may be traced' to diseased condition of the teeth. 
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IMPROVED MOUTH PLATES. 

We published in No. 3 of the present volume, a description of an 
improvement in the gold plates used for sustaining artificial teeth, on 
the principle of atmospheric pressure ; the invention of which was 
claimed by Dr. Porter, of Bridgeport, Ct., in a communication pub- 
lished in the same number, and which has since been patented by Mr. 
Levi Gilbert, of New Haven, Ct. 

Mr. Gilbert called upon us a few weeks since, and showed us a 
beautiful upper set of artificial teeth, constructed upon his principle. 
He says he has worn teeth in this way for more than two years, and 
on examining his mouth we could perceive nothing like an unhealthy 
or fungus protrusion of the gum into the chamber of the plate. There 
was a slight prominence corresponding to the size and form of the 
chamber; but very little, if any, more than is seen after wearing the 
plate a few hours. He informed us that he usually removed ,the plate 
during the night, which gave the flesh time to return to its natural 
form. In his own case, the principle appeared to work admirably; 
there was apparently, no more irritation than is caused by a plain 
plate filled in the usual way, while the tenacity with which it adhered 
to the jaw, far exceeded that of any plain plate which we have ever 
seen. 

We have fitted some half a dozen plates in this way, and have had 
the satisfaction of succeeding very well with them ; no complaint has 
been made of irritation more than is common for a short time, when 
plates of any kind are worn in the mouth, and the cases where we 
have put them in as temporary sets to be worn only while the jaw 
was shrinking from absorption of the alveali, have answered much 
better than plain plates. 

Although Mr. Gilbert has secured a patent for this improvement, it 
is his intention that all practicing dentists shall have the benefit of his 
invention ; but as he claims that he has been to considerable expense 
and great trouble in perfecting the plan, he deems it but just that he 
should in some degree be remunerated for it. We have already ex- 
pressed our doubts whether Mr. Gilbert is the original inventor of this 
kind of plate. We have in our possession a specification and draw- 
ings made by Mr. A. Johnson, of Bond street, who among others, 
claims the invention as far back as 1842, while Dr. John Crane puts 
in the same claim dating several years earlier. Mr. Gilbert has 
however, made some other improvements in mechanical dentistry, the 
whole of which he imparts to those who seek information of him. 
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He has an improved apparatus for taking impressions of the mouth 
in wax. It consists of a tin for holding tiie Wrix, made in the usual 
way, except that it has no raised edge on the inside to support the 
wax in the roof of the mouth, but in place of it there is a sliding in- 
clined plane, made in the form of a half-cone, the apex of which 
points towards the front part of the tin, this semi-cone is attached to 
a wire passing under the tin and having a screw and nut aLtached to 
the front part of the tin. When ready for use, the base of the cone 
is slid back upon the tin near to the palate, the wax is then placed 
over and around it, filling the tin out to tlie raised edge, which passes 
outside tlie alvealus. It is then pressed upwards and a httle back- 
wards, to bring it fairly in contact with the anierit)r portion of the 
alveolus, as high as is necessary, when by giving two or three turns 
with ihe thumb-screw, the s'iding cone is drawn furwards gradually 
and equally expanding the wax contained in the upper part or roof of 
the mouth, in every direction. 

Another improvement which Mr. Gilbert suggests is, to strike up a 
plate of tin about as thick as the onlinary gold plate used by dentists, 
before swedging the gold one and while the casting is perfect, then, 
after striking up the gold plate, if it does not fit the mouth perfecily, 
the tin one is to be tried in and after the air is exhausted from the 
chamber, so as to cause it to adhere firmly to the jaw, it is to be 
pressed with the fingers into close coniact with every part of the 
alveolus. This tin plate is so soft and yielding that it may be 
perfectly fitted to every part of the tnouth which it covers. Care 
should be taken to have the fit perfect around the chamber in the 
roof of the mouth, as the success of the operation depends mainly 
upon this part. This may be done by passing a common burnisher' 
around the chamber to press it up in this part. After the tin plate is 
fitted to the mouth as perfectly as the operator desires his iJ!;old one 
to be, the chamber is to be perforated with a sharp pointed instru- 
merU, which lets in the air, so that the plate may be removed without 
alterino; its form. This tin plate is then to be filled with plaster 
from which another metalic casting is to be made, and the plate 
a^ain struck upon it. If care be taken ihroucrh i.he various steps of 
this operation, the dentist can hardly fail in obtaining a perfect fit. 

Mr. Gilbert, althougfh not a practicing dentist, has shown great in- 
genuity in the various sucrTestions and improvements which he has 
made, for which he is entitled to the thanks of the profession. 



Pv referrinor to our advertising sheet, the read-^r will perceive that 
Mr. Murphey's dental depot is removed to No. 557, Broadway, where 
he has an excellent assoitment of all articles used by the dental sur- 
geon. Ashmead & Rurlbut, »nanufacturers of oold foil, gold' plate, 
solder, &c., have also removed to No. 255, Broadway. 
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PARMLY'S REPLY TO BAKER. 

New YorJc, May 25fhy 1S48. 
C. C. Allen, M. D. 

Dear Sir — I regret to be thus compelled to continue this war- 
fare, but so long as you continue to receive and publish what 1 
know to be untrue,* I shall ask of you leave to reply. 

The following is the heading or introduction to the document 
containing the resolutions of which I have complained, which is 
also wanting in truth. 

"At a meeting of Dentists of the city of New York, Dr. E. 
Baker was called to the chair, ana A. C. Castle appointed 
secretary, the following resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted." t 

In Dr. Baker's last article, he asserts, " I had no agency in 
forming the resolutions, (if I had had, they would have been much 
more stringent and full,) or report, and exercised no responsibil- 
ity except in virtue of my office and the order of the meeting." 

I assert, on undeniable authority, that at that meeting Dr. Ba- 
ker was not *' called to the chair/' and that the resolutions as pub- 
lished> were not seen, read or approved at the meeting.^ I 

* We were in hopes that the controversy between Drs. Parmly and Baker would not 
b© continued, but as the conductor of the Dental Recorder, wishing to render impartial 
and strict justice to both, as Dr. Parmly complains that false statements have been made 
in Dr. Baker's last, to his prejudice, we can do no less than give him an opportunity to 
seVthem right. We publish the communications which are handed us by both gentle- 
men, under their own signatures, and are not responsible for the stateraenta contained 
in them. — Ed. Recorder. 

t See resolutions, June number of Recorder, 1847* 

t Dr. Allen who was present at both meetings, states, (see his letter in No. 7, of Den- 
tal Recorder, page 122) that " it was resolved in an informal manner -Mo send a medical 
man to Springfield, &c." By this we presume that our readers understand that the 
meeting was not organized, and of course no chairman or secretary existed ; but at the 
close ot the second meeting, it was decided to publish the proceedmgff of both meetings 
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would then ask what '^office''' has ^' virtue'^ enough in it to shield 
a man from "respoasibiUty/' who signs his name to a document 
which he knows is false; and publishes it to the world ? 

Dr. B. further says,* 'he promised to get certificates of Mr. Ames' 
physicians." This I say, is also wickedly untrue and unjust. I 
never promised it — -T said '' Ihave written to a professional. friend 
of Mr. Ames' for a full statement of the case, and if I obtain it, 
I will lay it before the pubhc" — Dr. Bemis informed me that he 
never received such letter, and it may now be in the hands of 
the Postmaster in Springfield, to whose care it was sent. 

In speaking of Mr. Clark, Dr. B. says "• instead of an impeach- 
ment and expulsion for the use of amalgam, as Mr. Parmly's 
language clearly implies, Mr. Clark took this method of leav- 
ing the society, not alone, but in company with four others." I 
leave to the readers of the Recorder to judge, whether or not 
Mr. Parmly's challenge to prove false any assertion of his has 
been met." 

I again repeat that Mr. Clark* was the only one that was expelled, 
as the record will show, of those reported by the committee, (ap- 
pointed to enquire into the practice of the members,) and if it was 
for non-payment of dues as I yesterday heard it intimated, instead 
of the report of that committee, as I then understood it and now 
believe it to have been, I regret the mistake should have occurred.t 

in the public prints, as the transactions of two organized meetings, and Drs. Baker and 
Castle were then decided to havS been the chairman and secretary of both meetings. 
The resolutions written by the secretary, are a true and faithful transcript of what 
those two meetings of Dentists had resolved to do. The whole spirit and sense of all 
those resolutions "as published" were both heard and "approved by the meeting," 
and the whole falsehood, which Dr. Parmly complains of, consists in publishing those 
transactions as the proceedings of organized meetings, having a chairman and secretary, 
when they were the doings of two mformal meetings, without either chairman or se- 
cretary being appointed at the first meeting. It was from us that Dr. P. first learned 
that the meetings were unorganized, because we did not think the matter of sufficient 
importance to conceal it from him. The meeting dii-ected the proceedings to be so pub- 
lished, jDecause such is the usual form, and is responsible for it. If it is a falsehood, it 
is certainly a very hannless one, and was not intended to injure any person.— Ed. Re- 
corder. 

* It was previous to any publication in the newspaper by Mr. Clark, that the " private 
communicatipa" was received, and partially answered by the note that was printed, and 
not after, as would appear from Dr. B.'s statement — for proof, I refer Dr. B. to dates, 
and to F. H. C. himself. 

t In order to set all things right so far as we understand them, we publish the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of the committee. " Six (among whom is the name of 
F. H. Clark,) use amalgam under certain circumstances, and refuse to pledge them- 
selves to discontinue its use." We publish also an extract from a letter which we re- 
<jeived from the Recording Secretary, and which accords with our own recollection of 
what took place at that meeting, at which we were present. 

Syracuse, Sept. 2Aih, 1847. 

In answer to your questions I say that the men you name, were all expelled for non' 
payment of dues. At least I so understand it. Certainly none of them were expelled 
on the score of amalgam. Very respectlully and truly, 

To 0. 0. Allsn, }/[. D. A. Westcott. 
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The language I used to Mr. Lovejoy was on receiving from 
him (June 1st, 1847,) this written declaration. ''I have never to 
my recollection, said that amalgam was better than gold for fill- 
ing teeth, I now believe, and am ready to say, that I believe 
gold to be the best article now known, for filling teeth." 

The indirect charges, of a want of tact as a controversialist — 
attainments in professional science — courtesy in charging false- 
hood upon one after he had been detected — magnanimity in 
compelling another to prove or retract his assertion- — I admit — I 
have only aimed to tt.ll the truth in sach a way that Dr. Baker 
and my friends could understand it. 

In order to convince the readers of the Recorder, that the 
eight distinguished professional gentlemen, who gave their 
testimony in favor of the views advanced, are not the only ones 
who hold the same opinions, I take leave to transcribe the follow- 
ing letter received on the 7th inst., from Baltimore. 

Baltimore, May bth, 1848. 
I write to say that the American Medical Association has 
just adjourned, and that our College Delegates were re- 
ceived, and our school consequently placed on a footing with 
the other medical schools of the country; and further, the chair- 
man on medical literature, Dr. Holmes of Boston, in his report, 
has decided the *' amalgam controversy," by giving you the vic- 
tory, saying that amalgam has nothing to stand upon. I shall 
publish this report as soon as I can obtain a copy of it, with the 
minutes, or rather an abstract of the proceedings. You now 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the views which you have 
so long maintained, have been declared to be correct, by the 
most learned and scientific body in the world. 

In haste Yours, &c., 
C.A.HARRIS.". 

While I have the approbation, and am professionally sustained 
by such men, I shall care but little for the personal abuse of Dr. 
Baker. Respectfully Yours, &c., 

E. PARMLY. 



CONE ON THE EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 
The following article, taken from the American Journal, we would 
Tecommend to our readers for their careful perusal. Too many prac- 
ticing dentists extract or break the teeth of their patients in a careless 
hasiy manner, without sufficiently examining into their situation in, 
and connection with the alveolus and adjoining teeth, regarding it as 
merely bad luck, when the tooth breaks at its neck, or brings away 
with it a portion of the bone, but as positive proof of skill, if it comes 
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away without any accident of this kind, Dr. Cone has shown much 
critical observation in arranging the following classes, many of which 
the cautious observing practitioner will at once recognize as old ac- 
quaintances, although he may not have been in the habit of distinctly 
marking them. We are persuaded that if every dentist would make 
a study of each tooth before attempting to extract it, and form a prog- 
nosis in his own mind, of his probable success or failure, that he would 
after a little practice, seldom be disappointed by the termination of 
the pperation. It is best however, always to be prepared for the 
worst, for he will much less frequently fracture the tooth when he ap- 
prehends that there is danger of it, than when he expects to encounter 
no difficulty, hence a long course of success is apt to make us hasty 
and careless, while an unexpected fracture or two has a directly con- 
trary effect.* Ed. Recorder. 

[From the American Journal of Dental Science,] 

Physical Diagnosis in Determining the Amount of Muscular Effort 
Demanded in the Operation for the Extraction of Teeth. By C. 
O. Cone, D.D. S., Baltimore, 

The extraction of teeth is an operation of so frequent an occurrence, 
and so generally performed without immediately dangerous conse- 
quences following, that it has been considered an unlicensed field to 
labor in, by all who are prompted by a disposition, till this very dem- 
ocratic permission finds a painful lesponse, in the strong feelings of 
dread and reluctance, with which most patients submit to the opera- 
tion. 

The reflecting dental surgeon, who appreciates the feelings of those 
who ask his professional assistance, and is emulated with the laudable 
desire to attain the highest point of professional excellence, will not 
look upon any thing that may tend to illustrate or explain any feature 
of this operation with indifference. 

The pain necessarily attendant on the removal of a tooth can be 
greatly abridged, and the certainty of a successful issue much en- 
hanced, by adopting such preparatory measures as the circumstances 
of the case would seem to demand in securing the desired end. That 
there are hundreds in our own profession who never adopt any pre- 
cautionary measures, or examine the indications connected with the 
proposed operation, or certain caution to be exercised, but rather trust 
to the fortunate chance of accident, is a truth that does not demand 
for its establishment, illustration. If it is equally true, that a large 
proportion of such practitioners would gladly avail themselves of the 
benefits of finger-board facts in their guidance, if such existed and 

* The article as printed in the Journal, contains many errors, (probably typographi- 
cal,) some of which rendered the meaning of the author very obscure and ambiguous, 
but which we have endeavored to correct in the present copy, as far as praQtipabie, 
!Witbauti>b»2ig2Dg maleriiUy |the phraseology. . 
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were tangible. To such, and the tyro in the profession, I need not 
offer any apology for the hints which I am about to propose. 

The teeth are held in their respective places in the dental arch by 
their surrounding alveolar walls, which are accurately adapted to the 
size and form of the fangs they enclose, and it is to these, aided by 
the intimate connection existing between the periosteal membrane 
covering their fangs, together with the length of the latter, and their 
divergence from parallelism that their firmness is established, although 
the degree of their firmness is determined by the peculiarities of tis- 
sue and structure, or constitutional formation ; and that these can be 
very generally determined by physical indications is unequivocally 
certain. 

To distinguish, and correctly interpret these physical signals with 
unerring certainty, I am candid to confess is almost impossible, or can 
only be done with great difficulty, and even then by those, only, who 
have long exercised themselves in this field of physical observation. 
But to determine whether a tooth demands much or little physical 
force to remove it from its articulation, is a question more easily de- 
termined ; and it is a qualification which the dentist should possess in 
a very general degree ; for should he attempt to extract a tooth, with- 
out applying sufficient force to the instrument operating upon the 
tooth, to break up its attachment in the direction corresponding to the 
motion given by the instrument operating on the tooth, the motion 
might as well not have been given, so far as the luxation of the or- 
gan is concerned in that step of the operation ; although it may exhibit 
the demands required for the next step, which knowledge should have 
been possessed by the operator, even anterior to his making choice of 
the instrument for the extraction. 

The degree of firmness with which the alveolar processes retain 
the teeth in their sockets, is determined in a very great measure by 
the density and unyielding texture of its structure, or, in other words, 
upon not only the quantity and quality of its mineral ingredients, but, 
also upon their molicular and cellular arrangement, and component 
quality of its fibrous, structural base, and the relative amount of water 
that is held in its union, together with the thickness of their internal 
and external plates, and the volume of their transverse uniting laminas, 
all of which is dependent on, and regulated- by the component parts 
of the blood. If the red particles of the blood predominates, the os- 
seous parts will be firm and context in structure, and its formation re- 
sembling more the compact, than the areolar texture. 

The periostial tissue lining the cavities in the alveolus for the re- 
ception of the fangs of the teeth, and w^hich changes its character in 
some degree, becoming more adhesive and dense as it ascends about 
the necks of the last named organs, making their union with the sur- 
rounding parts more secure, is dependant also for its firmness and 
tenacity, together with the surrounding soft tissues upon the conditiop 
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of the blood, which is determined by the predominance of gelatine 
over the albuminous particles of this fluid. 

Havincr thus, very briefly, considered the causes that determine the 
various conditions and degree of firmness of the parts surrounding the 
teeth, and before proceeding to describe the physical peculiarities 
marking the various degrees of firmness, of the osseous and fibrous 
structure in individuals, I would observe, that in all cases, whether 
the support to the teeth be great or small, their articulation is more 
£rmly established at that period marking the meridian of life, as the 
chemical composition of the osseous parts, as well as the tenacity of 
the fibrous tissues varies considerably in the various stages of life, 
and we may also add, under different circumstances of health and di- 
sease. In childhood and youth the relative proportions of animal 
matter is at its maximum, rendering the bony structure more easily 
compressed, and the fibrous tissue easily torn, while in advanced age, 
from the great preponderance of phosphate and carbonate of lime, the 
osseous tissue is friable and easily fractured, and the fibrous structure 
rendered brittle. 

We find, in those individuals who are near a perfect state of health, 
resulting from good consiitutional organization, and where the san- 
guineus temperament predominates, who have all their organs well 
developed, the alveolar arch describing regular elliptical circles, and 
presenting a great degree of strength, by the thickness of its plates, 
and the perpendicular height with which they rise from their base. 
It will also be observed, as the lancet is introduced for the separation 
of the gum from the neck of the toolh, that the alveolar plates are 
very resisting and compact, and their close adaptation to the fangs of 
teeth will not permit the instrument to detect the line of separation, 
but which would appear like one continuous bony structure. The 
fibrous structure presents also great density of formation. Such, 
usually, have accompanying, the following characteristics, teeth regu- 
larly arranged, the cutting edges of the superior anterior teeth meet- 
ing or striking slightly oblique or vertical ; the molars but faintly 
marked with cusps on their grinding surfaces, the crowns of all 
classes short and thick; the anterior teeth presenting almost a rounded 
appearance ; the length of all classes shov^r great uniformity, and their 
necks much narrower than at their cutting edges, their color varying 
from, a cream white to a pearly cast, tinged with yellow, the earthy 
salts predominating, rendering them hard and not easily acted upon 
by corrosive agents. The external plate of their alveolus presenting 
one continuous line, unbroken by prominences, marking the size and 
directions of the fangs of the teeth. Individuals possessing such 
physical indications, after the system has acquired its full strength, 
and has not been enervated by constitutional or local disease, or old 
age, demand the greatest amount of muscular effort, and cautionary 
measures to be adopted for the extraction of their teeth.* 

* Thifi class of teeth is very correctly described, and has given us more trouble, 
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The next class of teeth that deiDand great physical exertion for 
their luxation, is found in individuals whose temperaments are san- 
guineus, although not so plainly marked as in individuals — possessing 
teeth beaiing ciiaracterislics like those just described. The teeth are 
long and well formed, and somewhat rounded; the cuspidati usually 
pointed, although frequently worn to an obtuse point; the cutting 
edges of the superior lateral incisores are rounded. Such teeth are 
usually crowded in their arrangement in their alveolar arches, which 
are usually prominent and thin, and not unfrequently, from this cause, 
the anterior superior teeth made to strike, perpendicularly, on the in- 
ferior teeth, or within the arch of the same. The color of such teeth 
may be either a light cream, or a muddy white ; and when the latter 
exist, their structure is such as to render their crowns brittle. Or- 
gans of this description are generally found with individuals having 
thin but prominent countenances, and energetic features. 

Another class of teeth having a relationship not greaJy distant 
from the last described, in their firmness of articulation, are distin- 
guished by their light complexion, which is often tinged with a faint, 
hardly perceptible blue, at iheir cutting edges ; tlie incisores long, flat 
and thin ; the superior incisores greatly overlapping the inferior. 
Their alveolar borders are thin, and closely adapted to the necks of 
the teeth. The gums are of a light pink complexion, firm in their 
consistency, and their apices plainly and distinctly marked. 

There is another class of teeth that often demand considerable 
physical exertion in their removal, and their distinguishing marks are 
a regular arrangement, althougl^ sometimes, but rarely ever crowded ; 
they are in shape, short and narrow, frequently of a cream complex- 
ion ; the cuspidati rounded and pointed; the alveolar border marked 
by prominences corresponding to the fangs of the teeth, and that por- 
tion surrounding the anterior superior teeth, and are usually prominent, 
and exposed to view when the lip is raised in the act of smiling. A 
peculiar characterictic marking this class of teeth, is shown by a space 
intervening iDetween the crowns of the anterior, and frequently, be- 
tween the posterior teeth, increasing the thickness and consequent 
firm support of the transverse bony laminae, connecting the external 
and internal alveolar border. The fangs of the teeth, now under con- 
sideration, frequently assume an irregular direction, and are dispro- 
portionately long. The gums, as in the last class, when not diseased, 
are of a firm texture, and their union with the necks of the teeth well 
marked, and their color a faint pink. 

when attempting to extract them, than all others put together. They are frequently 
BO bi'ittle, that if the operator attempts to remove them with one quick elevation or 
turn of the instrument, he will often be sadly disappointed, by fracturing them at the 
neck, through the entire substance of the tooth and wholly below the decay. We 
have frequently pulled upon such teeth two and three times, and each time until the 
arm was fatigued, and have only succeeded in removing them whole, at last, by turn- 
ing them first one way and then another, and .gi*adually working them loose, as we 
would a broken rasty nail, from a hemlock plank. — Ed. Recorder. 
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A class of teeth possessing the following characteristics will be re- 
cognised by the observing dentist, as demanding much less muscular 
effort for their removal than those already described, but which are 
liable to deceive all but an accurate observer, by the length of their 
crown, (fee. The antenor teeth are usually broad but not thin ; the 
superior incisores overlap the inferior, the cusps on the molars are 
prominent, and their grinding surfaces marked by irregular fissures. 
The lingular surface of the incisores, also, frequently have a fissure 
running in the direction of the long axes of the crown. Such teeth 
are usually found with individuals of full ordinary stature, with prom- 
inent frontal sinusses, and the zygomatic process of the malar bone 
forming an eminence unrounded by muscle, showing that the fibrous 
tissue is deficient in tone. Such teeth are usually of a fair complex- 
ion, and easily acted on by corrosive agents from deficiency of earthy 
salts. 

Teeth resembling the organs last described, in shape and arrange- 
ment, but of a darker complexion, with their alveolar plates thinner, 
and the gums not of as loose a texture, but firm, and their union with 
the teeth well marked, and the osseous eminences of the body ren- 
dered symmetrical and lounded by muscular fibre, will present great 
resisting force in their extraction. 

The next class of teeth that I would describe, are sometimes, of an 
opaque chalky white, and at other times of a yellow muddy white in 
complexion, their surfaces irregular and rough, the palatine portion of 
the superior molars are frequently marked by deep indentations and 
high eminences on the grinding surface of all the molar teeth. Their 
arrangement is regular, perhaps their crowns stand out a litlle more 
obliquely than usual. Their alveolar processes describe a broader 
circle, and are thicker, but not dense, being very cellular. The gums 
are usually pale, but sometimes red and flabby. The crowns of the 
teeth are much larger than those of teeth of ordinary size, and it 
would seem that they were gained at the sacrifice of the quality of 
materials entering into their composition. Those teeth are extracted 
with a small amount of physical force, and usually possessed by in- 
dividuals having prominent foreheads and thick upper lips, pale pasty 
complexions, with affectionate and susceptible dispositions, and often 
animated countenances. 

The next and last class of teeth that I shall describe, and which 
are not held firmly in their articulation, or demand great, or even con- 
siderable effort for their removal, have a beautiful azure or pearly 
complexion, which are sometimes regularly arranged in their arches, 
but more frequently irregular to a greater or less extent, from a faulty 
organic development of ihe alveolar arches, which although thin, are 
very cellular in their structure. The gums surrounding such teeth 
are usually pale, and their edges about the necks of the teeth plainly 
marked when they are in a healthy state, but which are subject to 
vascular injection,, and peculiarly susceptible to morbid impressions, 
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and when in an inflamed state, even if but slight nnhealthy impres- 
sions, be made, their functions are greatly changed, and the secretions 
of the mouth become much altered, acidulated and viscid. Teeth 
having the above marks or characteristics are usually met wUh in 
caloric females, and males possessing weak constitutions, with flabby 
muscles, pale countenances, and the white tissues greatly predomi- 
nating. 

A great number of subdivisions of these classes of teeth take place, 
and frequently one class is complicated with, or has marks which are 
attached to another class, but, in all such cases, sufficient diagnostic 
symptoms are left to direct the observing and reflective dentist to a 
correct conclusion. 

It must be remembered that in all cases, where there is a full and 
unbroken dental arch, that some teeth of the same class will demand 
a much greater amount of muscular eff'ort for their removal than 
others. When dentition is complete, and the crowns of the teeth 
take up an irregular position in vhe arch, and are so situated that one 
or more are sustained not only by their alveolar articulations, but by 
the crowns of the neighboring teeth ; we have in such, a firmness of 
articulation that is a stranger to that class of dentition. Such may 
also occur in any tooth or a number of teeth where their fangs are 
distorted and abnormal in their conformation. An unusual firmness 
of one or more teeth frequently exists in the mouths of children when 
dentition has not been completed, which is more frequently found in 
the first inferior permanent molares, although sometimes in the same 
class of teeth in the superior jaw. When the second molar in chil- 
dren is about to pass through the gum, or has just cut the same, and 
from a want of length in the alveolar arch lies slightly oblique, its 
crown pressing against the posterior approximal surface of the crown 
of the first molar, a good deal of physical force is necessary to be ap- 
pHed to the instrument to remove the tooth above mentioned, althougii, 
as 1 have before intimated, the surrounding parts of the tooth at the 
age above specified, easily yield, and, comparatively, demand but a 
small amount of physical exertion for their removal. We alsdl^nd^ 
demand for great muscular eff"ort in extracting the first, or second mq^: 
lares of either jaw or side, when their articulation is complete, and 
the approximal surfaces of their crowns hold each other in position by 
contact. Such is peculiarly the case in the inferior jaw, when the 
alveolar border has not lengthened sufl&ciently, and the de7is sapienticB 
take up a crowded position. We also find that the fangs of the first 
molar of either jaw, and sometimes the second molar, diverge from 
the neck of the tooth or its bifurcation, until their extremities describe 
a circle twice the diameter of the socket at its orifice, and sometimes 
so tortuous as to encompass or grasp a large piece of the alveolus. 
These peculiar conformations are more frequently met with in the 
first permanent molares of the first four classes described, the supe- 
rior molares more frequently grasping the alveolus, and the fangs of 
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the inferior diverging anteriorly and posteriorly, securing their articu- 
lation similar to mechanical dove-tailing. 

A tooth or a set of teeth showing great firmness of articulation, 
may 'be extracted with hllle physical force, when its surrounding 
structure has changed its original character from local or general di- 
sease, or when the secreting vessels deposit carbonate and phosphate 
of lime in too great proportions, as in old age, and render their alveo- 
lar walls friable, and the tissues easily broi^en, or when the osseous 
and fibrous structure loses its original firmness from an enervated 
system, and the mineral deposit is deficient, and,, at the same time, 
their molicular arrangement, with its fibrous base is faulty; being de- 
pendant on an unhealthy or improperly proportioned state of the cir- 
culating fluid, and thus is rendered lax and easily compressible, not 
possessing its original elasticity and unyielding structure. 



OHIO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

The lectures comncience anni^ally in this institution, 1st Mon- 
day of November, and close last of February — cost of full course 
about $100. 

Arrangements are in progress for a reorganization of the school, 
rendered necessary by the resignation of Prof Rogers. It is ex- 
pected some changes will be made very much for the benefit of 
the school, and which will affijrd to the student facilities for the 
acquisition of practical and theoretical knowledge, unsurpassed 
any where. 

Of the fact that such an institution is needed at the West, we 
need no greater proof thstn that afforded at the last session, (not- 
withstanding the resignation of Prof Cook, only two days before 
the lectures commenced,) yet some eight or nine students stepped 
farward for a regular course, and by the 20th, the time for closing 
our matriculation book, som^ five or six more had made known 
iiXtention to spend the winter with us. Owing, however, to 

p.'^^longed illness at that .time, our class was rendered much 

laller than it would otherwise have been. At present some 
twelve to fifteen applications stand ready for next session. We 
assure these and all others, th^t we shall be far better prepared 
next winter to receive and do justice to a large class than we have 
ever been. Two or three years is necessary to complete an organi- 
zation of this kind, and make such arrangements as it regards mode 
of instruction, in the Laboratory, in the Infirmary, and arrange- 
ment of Lectures, as may be most advantageous to the student. 

We hope, before the issuing of the next number of the Register, 
to present such an organization as shall secure to this school a 
liberal support from the Profession, and place it on such a per- 
manent footing as shall command the approval of the intelligent 
of all professions. — Dental Register. 




RECORDS OF PRACTICE. 

Importunce of presei'ving the temporary and permanent Molaresy 
with cases. 

Case 1st. Master G. ten years of age, has been constantly under 
the care of a popular Dentist in this city, visiting him at least once 
and often twice a year since his teeth began to decay. No effort was 
made, on the part of the dentist, to ariest the caries in the temporary 
teeth, and as they decayed and pained him, one after another was 
extracted. The anterior permoinent molares were neglected in the 
same way, and the mother was not even told that they were a part of 
his second set. When I first saw the patient, these four molares 
were all badly decayed ; two of them were so far gone thit the nerves 
were exposed, and I immediately extracted them. The second tem- 
porary molaris on one side of the upper jaw, had been extracted som.e 
time before the adjoining permanent molaris made its appearance, 
which caused the permanent one to come through the gum about half 
its size too far forward, leaving a very narrow space to be occupied 
by the second or posterior bicuspis. The same was the case with the 
lower molaris of the opposite side, and as these w^ere the two perma- 
nent molares least decayed, and as the adjoining bicuspides showed no 
signs of coming, I determined to let them remain for the present, until 
the gum gives some indication of the growth of the bicuspides ; for it 
is not improbable that the early extraction of the molares, may have 
destroyed the germ of the bicuspides. I accordingly filled them with 
tin foil, in such a manner as to stop the further progress of the caries, 
unlil the question of the eruption of the bicuspides shall be decided. 
If they do not show themselves, by a swelling of the gum, within a 
year or so, it is my intention to put a solid gold filling into the molares 
so as to preserve them for life. 

Case 2nd. Miss M. about ten years, of age, called, and on examr 
ining her teeth, I found that her dentist had extracted three of the four 
anterior and permanent molares, and the fourth, which was badly de- 
cayed, he had plugged with tin foil. As this tooth was the only one 
of its class remaining, and would therefore destroy the symetry of the 
jaws when the remaining molares came in, and interfere with the re- 
gular articulation of the teeth with those of the epposite jaw, and as 
this young Misses' teeth were in a crowded state, and predisposed to 
early decay, I advised the immediate extraction of this tooth. 

(If the dentist thought it advisable to preserve this tooth, I could 
see no good reason why he should not have filled it at once with gold, 
in the most permanent manner.) 

Case 3rd. Mr. B. who has now arrived at the age of manhood, 
informs me that his first set of teeth decayed early, and that after suf- 
fering with the tooth-ache until he could bear it no longer, he reluct- 
antly submitted to have one after another extracted. His jaws are 
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much deformed, and on looking into his mouth, I found his teeth in 
the follovving condition. 

On the left side of the superior jaw, the anterior molaris had been 
extracted, and there was but one bicuspis, while on the same side in 
the inferior jaw, the first nriolar tooth was the full size of the bicuspis 
too far forward, owing probably to the too early extraction of the tem- 
porary molaris, the canine tooth and the anterior bicuspis were much 
too prominent, being crowded forward by the posterior bicuspis, which 
had forced its way through the gum considerably within the circle. 
This crowded condition of the teeth causes the [ower jaw to project 
full half an inch in a lateral direction beyond the circle of the upper 
teeth. On the right side, the teeth are in a somewhat similar condi- 
tion, except that here the case is reversed, the upper jaw having the 
full compliment of teeth, while the lower one is deficient by the loss 
of the anterior molaris. This causes what is sometimes called a 
'' cross bite", which makes his deformity still more apparent ; for the 
incisors, a little to the right of the centre of the mouth, where they 
meet and cross each other, are much worn by attrition, so as to form 
quite a notch in the teeth of each jaw. When I first saw this patient, 
before looking into his mouth, I supposed that he had a bad swelling 
from a decayed and ulcerating tooth on the left side of the lower jaw. 

This condition of the teeth, I have no doubt is entirely owing to 
want of proper attention, previous to and during the stage of second 
dentition. 

REMARKS UPON THE ABOVE CASES. 

When called upon to treat the teeth of young children during the 
period of second dentition, the Dental Surgeon should look beyond the 
present, his only aim should be to ensure a good set of teeth to his 
patient, which may, with proper care, last through a long life. With 
this end in view, his first object should be to preserve the temporary 
teeth in the jaw, as long as possible. 

There are many parents who employ the dentist to treat their chil- 
dren's teeth, who value neither time nor money to accomplish this 
desirable end. With such, no pains should be spared in filling the 
teeth with gold, in the best possible manner. For others, who cannot 
afford to pay for the best operations, tin foil, gutta percha, gum mas- 
tic, and even plaster of paris may be used, anything in short which 
will not injure the teeth, and will temporarily arrest their decay.* 

If the decay has progressed so far that the pulp of the tooth has 
been reached, and the tooth gives pain to the little patient, I think the 

* Dr. Ware has recently showed me several teeth, which I have now in my posses 
sion, tliat he filled some years since, while firm in the mouth, with mineral paste. 
The roots of these teeth were afterwards absorbed in the same healthy manner as 
tho^ they had never been decayed or filled, and in due time their crowns were ab- 
sorbed and new healthy teeth took their places. 
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best practice is to destroy the pulp,* and fill the cavity with some soft 
filling, or with gold, without packing it very solid, for my experience 
has taught me, that a dead tooth is less hkely to cause irritation and 
inflammation in the jaw when filled, than when left open. 

Even when the tooth is in an inflamed condition, unless the pain is 
so great (after all proper treatment to allay the inflammation has failed,) 
as to make the necessity for extraction imperative, I prefer to let 
the tooth remain, for we often see healtliy permanent teeth grow up 
on the ruins of decayed and ulcerated temporary ones; but so sure 
as the temporary tooth is removed long before the permanent one is 
ready to make its appearance to take its place, the adjoining teeth ap- 
proximate, the space partially closes, and the tooth for the want of 
room, is prevented from taking its proper position in the dental arch. 

If the temporary tooth, extracted, happens to be the posterior molo- 
ris, (and the molares are oftener painful than any others,) previous to 
the cutting of the first permanent one, this tooth will come through 
the gum earlier in consequence, and considerably further forward, 
often taking half the space which was before occupied by the tempo- 
rary tooth, as in the first case which I have cited. This of course 
abridges the space necessary for the new teeth which are to fill the 
places of those of the first set in each jaw, and they are consequently 
crowded and irregular. I think this early extraction of the temporary 
molares is a more frequent cause of displaced eye teeth, (tusks,) than 
any other. 

If, however, in spite of all our eflforts to the contrary, we are ob- 
liged to extract the temporary molares, our next care should be the 
preservation of the anterior permanent ones. These teeth situated in 
the middle of the jaw, stand firnier than any other teeth, which is an 
indication that nature intended ihem to perform the most laborious 
part of the mastication of our food, and if so, they are of more impor- 
tance and value than any of the grinding teeth. They frequently 
begin early to decay, and on this account require constant watching, 
and as they take their place in the jaw while the child is so young as 
to require but little, if any attention from the dentist, it should be en- 
joined upon the parent to watch them, lest the decay make fatal pro- 
gress before it is discovered by the dentist. 

When, from the above cause, the permanent molares have grown 
too far forward and there is not room for all the other teeth, it is 
better, if necessary, to extract the posterior bicuspis on each side, just 

* For this purpose mauger all that has been said upon the subject, I use the follow- 
ing :— 

i^ Narcotin, grs. ii. 
Tannin, grs. iii. 
Arsenic, gr. i. 

Ground finely together and applied in as small quantity as possible, on a small pledget 
of cotton previously saturated with creosote. The cares should be previously removed, 
80 that the application can be made directly on to the nerve. In this way it is nol ne- 
cessary to use more than from the 175th. to the 150th. part of a gi-ain of arsenic. 
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previous to the cutting of the eye tooth, which is usually the last to 
make its appearance, than to allow the molares to decay and after- 
wards extract them. The caries on the molares, when it attacks 
them so soon after their eruption, is generally confined to their grind- 
ing surfaces, and to the slight indentation on the labial side, situations 
in which it is easier arrested than in any other part. However exten- 
sive it may be on the grinding surfaces, so long as the edges of the 
cavity remain strong enough to resist mastication, without breaking 
away, there is no difficulty in permanently arresting it by a good 
filling. 

If it becomes necessary to extract any of the teeth to prevent irre- 
gularity, as a general rule, the same teeth should be removed from 
each side of the mouth. Thus, if the right bicuspis, or molaris, is 
removed, the corresponding teeth should be taken from the left side, 
otherwise the whole of the incisors, will after a year or two, be found 
inclining towards the side from which the teeth have been taken out. 
So if the teeth are removed from the superior jaw, unless there is 
great disparity in size between the^ two jaws, the upper being much 
the larger, tlie two corresponding teeth should be extracted from the 
lower jaw, to prevent the incisors from meeting when the circle of 
the teeth in the upper jaw has contracted, as it surely will, in conse- 
quence of the loss of the teeth which have been removed. 

No definite rule can be laid down which will suit all cases of this 
kind, much must depend upon the judgment and experience of the 
operator ; but if the above general principles had been practised upon, 
it is believed that neither of the three cases above narrated would ever 
have existed A. 
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We haVe received a bottle of the above article from the agent of 
the manufacturers ; but as yet have not had an opportunity of testing 
its qualities. In our next we shall have something to say upon the 
subject. What is the opinion entertained of this article by those who 
have been looking forward so long with a "prophetic hope" that some- 
thing would be discovered to supercede the use of amalgaui ? We 
have received letters making enquiries about this article, and asking 
what others think of this new filling. What is the opinion of Parmly, 
Harris and Foster? Will the American Society of Dental Surgeons 
issue a protest against it? Has Dr. Hill patented it, and does he in- 
tend to get the Connecticut Legislature to give him a vote of thanks 
for discovering it ? These are important questions, which must be 
answered. — Ed. Recorder. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS AND 

THE DENTAL REGISTER OF THE WEST. 

We have already alluded to our spirited cotemporary the Dental 
Register of the Wt st. Since the publication of our last, the April 
No. lias come to hand, and anaong several excellent articles, we no- 
ticed particularly the " Comments on the actions of the American 
Society of Dental Surgeons, by B. B. Brown, M.D., D.S., St Louis 
Editor.'^ The previous number of the register also contained an 
article reviewing the proceedings of the American Society for 1847, 
written by its Cincinnati Editor, Dr. James Taylor. Both of these 
gentlemen were members of the American Society, and both refused 
to sign the odious protest against Amalgam which the Society ordered 
in 1845. The St. Louis Editor, for this cause, was at the last meet- 
ing of the Society, formally expelled ; and the case of the latter, with 
several others, was laid over for another year. 

Neither of these gentlemen, although now very indignant at the 
action of the Society, cared euough about the subject last summer or 
the summer before to attend the annual meetings — had they been 
present, they might have had an opportunity of '' vindicating them- 
selves in person", while their votes would have ''preserved the Society 
from the worse that Vandalism which characterized its proceedings." 
Had they been present, they would have known better than to accuse 
any of those members, who have from the commencement opposed 
this bigoted and contemptable crusade, against the freedom of opinion 
and of action guaranteed to the members of the American Society by 
its own constitution, of" halting and wincing," or of " sacrificing their 
principles as previously expressed by themselves," or " their self- 
respect by succombing to the imperious action of that small and fac- 
tious majority then present." 

We do not accuse either of the Editors of the Dental Register, of 
intentionally misrepresenting the course of any members. As they 
were not present, their only means of knowledge upon the subject 
must have been derived from hearsay, by no means the best authority ; 
or from the imperfect, and in some respects, erroneous report of the 
secretary published in the Journal of the Society. 

The only members of the Society whom the Dental Register can 
refer to, as compromising their principles to retain their membership, 
were Dr. B. Lord, of this City, and the Editor of the Dental Recorder, 
and if the Secretary of the Society had seen fit to publish the 
" pledges" of these gentlemen, as he surely should have done, it would 
have been known that they are still as strongly opposed to the protest 
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of the Society as they ever were, or as the St. Louis Editor himself 
now is — in fact that they have never signed that protest, and never 
intend to, any more than Dr. B. B. Brown, or Dr. J. Taylor. 

We are unwilling to occupy the pages of the Recorder with per- 
sonal matters of our own, but, as in this case another stands accused 
with us of '^sacrificing his principles", and as it is an act of justice 
which we would not refuse to him, we are disposed to lay our own 
case before the Profession that all may judge of the " halting and 
wincing" for themselves. 

In 1845, we were reported by the inquisitorial committee, appointed 
to enquire into the practice of members, as being among the amalgam 
dentists. We opposed the action of the society, upon this subject, at 
that meeting, as a violation of professional privilege, unjustifiable and 
undignified on the part of the society ; and it was not until we were 
persuaded, by several of our professional friends, to compromise the 
matter by relinquishing the use of amalgam, that the action of the 
society to prevent its great abuse throughout the country, might be 
unanimous, that we consented, on the eve of the last day of the ses- 
sion, to do so. As we were prevented by professional engagements 
from attending the meeting on the last day, the following letter was 
sent to the President and read before the Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Society of Dental Surgeons. 

When first I learned that this society bad decided that, for the purpose of suppressing 
malpractice in dentistry, each and every one of its members should pledge himself by 
his signiture not to use the silver amalgam in any case whatever. I did not see. how 1 
could consciezitiously comply w^ith its requisitions, for the following reasons : 

1st. I considered it an unwise and arbitrary measure for this society, first to pass "k 
resolution that a certain course of practice, wliich many of its members were pursuing, 
was malpractice, and then to discipline those members w\t\io\xt proving that injury had 
been done to their patients by such practice. 

2d. From circumstances which had come to my knowledge, it appeared to me like 
espousing the quarrels of some members of this society, who had to contend with rivals 
who were in the practice of using that proscibed article which, if true, I considered 
incompatible with the high and dignified stand that I wished this society to take. 

3d. I could not bat consider it as an attack upon the practice of many members of 
this society, who were honestly using the amalgam for the benefit of their patients. 

4th. I doubted whether it would produce the desired effect — that of suppressing 
quackery and imposture ; and feared that the many educated and honest dentists, not 
members of this society, who are daily using the mercury and silver would plead to 
their patients, and at the bar of public opinion, which I have always thought was in 
favor of the amalgam, that the society of dentists was proscibing and persecuting them 
because they would net become members and submit to be dictated to by the society. 

5th. I had myself used the article (Amalgam) occasionally, for more than eight years, 
never from choice, but only when T could not use either gold or tin, without great dan- 
ger of splitting the tooth, and in all of these cases, I had used it expenmentally, 
watching the effects of the operation with great care, and I can truly say, that I have 
never seen any bad effects resulting from its use, which 1 have not seen from the use of 
both gold and tin ; but, that, in many cases, it has preserved the teeth, strengthening 
and making them useful organs of mastication for many years. 

Entertciining these views I felt exceedingly unwilling to abandon the use of the 
amalgam, but as many of the members of this society who have used the article more 
than I have, and for whose opinion I have the highest regard, have decided to use it no 
more, and as I do not wish to impose the slightest obsticle to the success, union and 
harmony of the society, I cheerfully consent to do the same, hoping that all the mem- 
bers will see the importance of making mutual concession if they would be a happy 
useful and prosperous society. [signed.] C.O.Allen. ^ 
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After this letter was received by the society, the resolutions order- 
ing the protest were past, and the first intimation which we had of 
Chese proceedings, was the receipt of the blank protest, sent by the 
Secretary for our signature, from which we instinctively revolted. 
Soon after this, we gave our views in opposition to the whole pro- 
ceeding in the American Journal. Through the session of the society 
held in 1846, we continued with the minority against the arbitrary 
mandate of the society, but neither of the Editors of the Dental Regis- 
ter were there to assist us. It was at this meeting that the Vandals 
overrun and trampled down the 6tli article of the constitution, the 
injustice and folly of which lias been exposed by the Cincinnati Edi- 
tor. 

Here then the matter rested until the meeting of the society in 
1847, when owing to the absence of the luke-warm and the presence 
of a few dough faces, the Vandals again had it all their own way, by 
a majority of one. After resolving that they would not expel any 
member who was not in the practice of using or recommending 
tlie use of amalgam for filling teeth, those present who had not signed 
the protest were called upon to state whether they used the article or 
not. As Dr. Lord and myself had abandoned the use of amal- 
gum in our practice two years before, there seemed no good reason 
why we should not now say so to the society. To have refused 
would have looked like a foolish desire for martyrdom on our part. 
VV^e therefore offered to furnish the society with a copy of the 
^^pledge", as the secretary calls it, which we had given it two years 
before, and which the secretary informed us he had not then in his 
possession. The following was therefore handed in without the words 
printed in italics. 

Saratoga S2yrings, August 5th, 1847. 
Two years since I felt exceedingly unwilling to abandon the use of amalgam, lout 
as many of the members of this society who have used this article more than I have, 
and for whose opinion I had the highest regard, then decided to use it no more, 7ior 
to encourage its use, and as I did not wish to impose the slightest obstacle to the suc- 
cess, union and harmony of this society, I cheerfully consented to do the same, hoping 
that all the members would feel the importance of making mutual concession, if they 
would be a happy, useful and prosperous society. [signkd] Chas. C. ALLEN. 

This the secretary says w^as not accepted, but '' Dr. Allen was 
requested to draft one in accordance with the said resolution".* We 
accordingly added the following, ^^ That concession I consider binding 
upon me so long as I remain a member,'' and handed it in as our ulti- 
mation. The pledge of Dr. Lord was similar in phraseology to our 

"^ The resolution here referred to, is the one in which the society resolves not to 
expel any who are not in the practise of using amalgam, &c. The resolution as printed 
in the report of proceedings is perfect nonsense. The society resolved not to expel, 
&c. — but the resolution as printed, reads that the society " resolved that your com- 
mittee (whose committee is the society resolving about ?) will not recommend the ex- 
pulsion &c." It will be seen that the above pledge with the exception of the Italics, 
and the clause afterwards added, is the same which was sent to the society two years 
before. Here then is the head and front of our halting and wincing sacrificing prin- 
ciples, &:c. 
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own. We had previously intimated to Dr. Keep, that if he ten- 
dered his resignation, we should do the same ; but as we had enlisted 
for the war and wished to fight it through, and assist in decently bury- 
ing the dead, we did not tender our resignation until some time after 
the termination of the session. It is now in the hands of the secreta- 
ry, and here ends our connection with the American Society of Dental 
Surgeons. 



GUN COTTON ADHESIVE PLASTER, 

The Boston surgeons have got a new notion, which is nothing more 
or less, than a new method of uniting wounds by first intention, which 
is said to be superior to any sticking plaster that has heretofore been 
used. It is prepared by dissolving Professor Schonbien's gun cotton 
in sulph. ether, which produces a brilliant varnish. This varnish is 
so very adhesive and strong when applied to the cuticle, that for'simple 
incised wounds, it is simply necessary to bring the incised parts into 
contact, and after the bleeding has ceased and the skin thoroughly 
dried, give the part a coating of the varnish by means of a camel's 
hair pencil. After waiting ten or twenty seconds, for the ether to 
evaporate, the varnish may be again applied, letting it extend a short 
distance each side of the wound to give it greater firmness. For 
slight wounds two or three coats of the varnish is all that is required. 
If the edges of the wound are inclined to gape and require any consi- 
derable force to maintain them in juxtaposition, a strip of linen may 
be coated at one end and stuck to one side of the wound, after which 
the strip may be carried over the wound, bringing the parts firmly to- 
gether, and the other end secured on the opposite side in the same 
manner. After a sufficient number of strips have been appHed to 
cover the surface of the wound, the whole may be covered with the 
varnish — which renders it impervious to air or moisture, and forms a 
firm and equal support to the whole wound. 

Mr. S. L, Bigelow, a student of medicine, claims the original appli- 
cation of the gun cotton varnish to surgical cases, although his claim, 
as we see by the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, is contested 
by Mr. J. P. Maynord, a fellow student. Mr. Bigelow gives the fol- 
lowing account of the discovery. "- While engaged in employing it in 
this way, (as a varnish,) I accidentally smeared with it a fresh wound 
on my finger. The smarting called my attention to it and I endea- 
voured immediately to rub it off. It had dried, however, instantane- 
ously and remained on. The smarting very soon ceased, and when 
the filmjwas removed, perfect union had taken place." 

Mr. Bigelow enumerates the following among the superior advan- 
tages derived from the use of this new adhesive fluid. 

Ist. By its powerful contraction, upon evaporation, it places the edges of an incised 
wound in much more intimate contact than is^ obtained by sutures and adhesive cloth — 
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unites them by equal pressure throughout the whole extent of the. wound, and main- 
tains them immovably fixed. 

2d. It preserves the wound perfectly from contact with the air — being impermeable 
to the atmosphere, while its adhesion to the skin is so intimate as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the air entering beneath its edges. 

3d. The substance remaining in contact with the skin and wound after the evapora- 
tion of the ether, seems to be entirely inert so far as any in-itating property is concerned, 
aad this can hardly be said of any resinous adhesive cloth or preparation. 

4th. It does away with the necessity for sutures in incised wounds of almost any 
extent. 

5th. It is sure to remain in intimate contact with the skin until union is complete — 
and bein^ quite impervious to water, and presenting a polished surface, it allows the 
surrounding parts to be washed without regard to the wound or dressing. 

6th. It is colorless and transparent, thus permitting the surgeon to witness aU that 
goes on beneath, without involving the necessity for its removal. 

7th. No heat is necessary for its application, and the presence of any moderate degree 
of cold is only objectionable in retarding the evaporation of the ether. 

8th, It may be made at a trifling cost — an ounce phial, intrinsically worth little, being 
sufficient for a great number of dressings. 

The following extract from the American Journal of Medical Sci- 
ences, shows the wonderful tenacity with which this new material 
adheres to the cuticle. 

" A strap of sheep-skin, glued to the hand by a thin layer of the solution, nine lines 
long and one and a half wide, sustained a weight of two pounds. A second strap 
attached to the hand by a layer of the substance, nine lines in length and three in 
width, sustained a weight of three pounds. A third strap fixed to the hand by a layer 
of the liquid, twelve lines square, resisted the force of ten pounds without giving way ; 
and a fourth strap of the leather, glued to the hand by a stratum of the solution, mea 
suring one and three-fourths of an inch in length and one in width, was not separated 
from its attachment by the gi-avity of twenty pounds ! These statements may appear 
incredible ; but they are founded on exact and carefully-performed experiments, and 
are true. No other known gum possesses such adhesive power as these experiments 
show this cotton gum to be endowed with. No adhesive plaster hitherto used in sur- 
gery is to be compared to it in this respect. It therefore can be made use of in cases 
m which the common adhesive plaster would be useless. 

" The wonderful adhesive properties which my experiments prove it to possess, sug- 
gested the thought that it might answer the purpose of sutures in surgery. And an 
opportunity soon occurred to enable me to decide the fact that it would. I allude to 
the operation performed by Dr. Whitney, for the removal of a wen from the head. 
Fearing that an erysipelatous inflammation might ai'ise in the scalp, in case he united 
the divided parts by sutures. Dr. W. shaved the hair from the raised scalp, and by 
means of the cotton solution he glued some short and narrow straps of sheep-skin on 
each flap, a short distance from their edge. These straps were then drawn towards 
each other until the edges of the wound were brought into close and exact union, and 
the free ends of the strap were fastened together by sutures. In this case the needle 
and thread were passed through inanimate leather instead of living flesh, causing no 
pain to the patient and no interruption to the process of heahng. The wound healed 
favorably, and without the usual accidents necessarily occasioned by the presence of 
sutures in, and the operations for their removal from the parts The happy result of 
this case convinced me that a means was now discovered which would enable the sur- 
geon to do away with sutures, pins and needles, in most of the cases in which these are 
at present considered indispensable." 

This new material is an excellent article for the use of the dentist, 
engaged as he is in various mechanical pursuits it often happens that 
he inflicts slight wounds upon his fingers, which, owing to constant 
exposure to moisture, and the viciated secretions of the mouth* while 

* We know of a case where a dentist was supposed to be innoculated in a slight wound 
on one of his fingers, by the poisonous secretions of the mouth ; in consequence of 
which, he lost the use of his arm for several months and did not recover it entirely for 
several years. The disease first manifested itself in the absorbent vessels, the glands 
of which in the axiUae became very much swollen and inflamed. 
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operating, often become irritable and exceedingly troublesome to him- 
self as well as disagreeable to the patient. By giving them a coating 
of gun cotton varnish, which renders them impervious to moisture, 
the hands may be washed as often as necessary, and no danger of re- 
moving the coating, as when court-plaster or any of the common ad- 
hesive compounds are used. 



GUTTA PERCHA. 



This article bids fair to be as useful in the arts as caoutchouc has 
been. It has already been extensively used for soles of shoes, and is 
generally preferred 1o rubber on account of its superior firmness and 
solidity. It is an excellent material for bands for the Dentist's lathe, 
the ends may be cemented together which causes it to run perfectly ; 
still ; neither is it effected in the least by the dryness or dampness of 
the atmosphere, as those are which are constructed of animal sub- 
stances< It is also used for taking impressions of the mouth instead 
of w^^x, and when it is desirable to have the perfect form of the teeth, 
it may be superior to wax — as in removing it, the slight elasticity 
which it possesses, preserves the form of the neck of the tooth ; but as 
a common material to be used for this purpose, we think it inferior to 
good wax. The degree of heat necessary to make it sufficiently plas- 
tic, is too great to be borne in the mouth by many persons. 

A solution of this article in Chloroform, forms a useful cement to 
place between the artificial crown and root of a tooth when about to in- 
sert it on a pivot. It also answers for uniting wounds by first intention, 
and may be used in the same way as the gun cotton varnish. 

Gutta Percha has also been considerably used for filUng carious 
teeth, as a substitiite for amalgam and other cements. We have tried 
it in various ways, but time is required to test its virtues. The 
Dentists who have most distinguished themselves for their opposition 
to amalgam, are unwilling yet to recommend it for this purpose. We 
shall have more to say upon it hereafter. 



MURPHEY'S WAX HOLDERS. 

Mr. Murphey has got np a new and beautiful article for holding the 
wax while taking impressions of the mouth, for artificial teeth. They 
are struck up witn a die from one piece of metal, and galvanized with 
silver. A much neater article than the common tin one. For sale at 
No. 557 Broadway. 

ERRATA. 

At the close of Records of Practice in No. 8, it will be seen that a part of the last 
paragraph, beginning with "but the active inflammation, &c.,'^ was intended for the 
end of the article on Diseased Antrum, and also, that there should been a period after 
the word '' followed," on the fifth line from the bottom of the page. 
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DEVOTED TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP 

Vol. II. JULY 1, 1848. No 10. 

BAKER'S REPLY TO PARMLY. 

To the Editor of the Bental Recorder : 

Sir: — I have but very little to say as regards Dr. Parmly's 
reply in the last No. It evidently shows the last spasms are ap- 
proaching, yet he is determined to have the last word, if pos- 
sible. 

The readers of the Recorder are in possession of the facts in 
relation to my being the proper and accredited chairman of the 
meeting in question. 

You have explained the whole to the satisfaction probably of 
every one, Dr. P. excepted. The readers of the Recorder must 
have had enough of this, even ad mauseum. I therefore submit 
to their judgment. • 

The same may be said in the case of Mr. F. H. Clark. By 
the letter of Dr. P. himself, it is proved that he was guilty of 
threatening Mr. C. evidently for the base and unmanly purpose 
of intimidating him, but like the scuttle fish* he attempts to di- 
vert the minds of his readers to the mannerf in which Mr. C. 

* A genus of mollusca called Sepia. They have a number of small arms, by which 
they lay fast hold of any thiag. They have a little bladder under the throat, (uear the 
liver,) from which when pursued, they throw out a black Uquor which darkens the 
water, by which means they escape. 

t Even Dr. V.^s Jidus AchateSy Dr. Westcott says, ^the men (including Mr. Clark,) 
were expelled for non payment of dues.^ These two gentlemen, par nobile frainim, 
alike regardless of truth and fairness in this amalgam persecution although very differ- 
ently gifted, yet possessing in common the same prejudices, the same ignorance, the 
same disregard of the duties of constituted bodies of men, or the rights of members in- 
dividually, have been the foremost, if not the only instigators of the unconstitutional, 
tyrannical and absurd actions of a small minority, as a whole of the society to which 
they belong. 

There is a remarkable resemblance between this small minority and what was called 
the Rump Parliament, towards the close of the reign of Charles I. The history of each 
forms one of those useful parallels, where, with truth unerring as mathematical demon- 

VOL. II — NO. X. 
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left the society, which is a matter of no importance whatever. 
The inmlt is the thing. 

Dr. P. says that my charge of his promising to get certificates 
of Mr. Ames' physicians concerning his case, *'is also wickedly 
untrue and unjust." Let us see. He, in his newspaper appeal 
to the public (dated from head-quarters. No. 1 JBond Street, 
June 7th, 1847,) says, '* I did not intend to say any thing further 
until I received a statement of Mr. Ames' case from his physi- 
cians." This is one say of Dr. P.'s, now for another^ in his last 
reply. '* I said I have written to a professional friend of Mr. 
Ames, for a full statement of the case, and if I obtain it I will 
lay it before the public." Dr. Bemis informed me that he 
had never received such a letter." Dr. Bemis then, is the pro- 
fessional friend of Mr. Ames, to whom Dr. P. wrote, and, (now 
mark the quibbling,) because he did not get a statement in ivrit" 
i7ig, he remains mum. But sir. Did not Dr. P. go jjersonally to 
Springfield to see Dr. Bemis, even twice, to get statements? 
Dr. Bemis no doubt gave him a true statement of Mr.* Ames' 
case. But it was not such an one as suited Dr. P.'s purpose at 
all. "What Dr. Bemis' opinion was may be seen by his state- 
ment to Dr. Houston (vide his report,) wherein he scouts the 
idea that Mr. Ames could have been injured by amalgam, like- 
wise to the letter of Dr. Bemis to Dr. Charles A. Lee of New 
York, to be found in the New York Journal of Medicine, of No- 
vember last, where he expressly says, ''In my opinion no defi-' 

Btration, we discover the identity of the human character, when blinded by ignorance^ 
passion and bigotry, where similarity of silnation and where certain jprinciples, pro- 
ducing similar personages and similar events, finally settle in the same results It was 
during what was called * the long Parliament' that a portion of it called the * Rump' 
forcibly expelled two hundred of their brother members. The ' Rump' was called 
'Pride's purge,' from the activity of a colonel of that name, a military member who was 
only the blind and brutal instrument of the party; for when he stood at the door of the 
house of commi)ns, holding a paper with the names of the members, he did uot person- 
ally know one ! And his purge might have operated to produce a quite opposite effect, 
administered by his own unskillful hand, had not Lord Grey of Groley, and the door- 
keeper—worthy dispensers of a British Senate — pointed out the obnoxious members, 
on whom our colonel laid his hand, and sent off by his men to be detained, if a bold 
member, or to be deterred from sitting in the house if a frightened one. What a re- 
■ markable coincidence ! About eight members of the society were by a hocus focus 
disfranchised, while, in the mean time, our modern dental ' Rump' altered the constitu- 
tion to suit their purposes, which otherwise they could not have accomplished, and af- 
terwards re admitted those ver}^ members whom they had before declared to have for- 
feited their seats — the careless or 'frightened^ members of the society did not attend its 
meetings, hence those enormities were perpetrated.) This Colonel we are speaking of,, 
had been a drayman, and the contemptible knot of commons reduced to fifty or sixty 
confederates, which assembled after his purge, were called Pride's drayhorses ! Of the 
A. S. of D. S., there remains a Lord, a Col.^Pride and their drayhorses. The English 
'Rump' voted the death of their sovereign and abolished the regal i ffice and the house 
of peers as unnecessary, burdensome and dangerous — the American Dental ' Rurnp' vote- 
amalgam ' to be not only unfit but dangerous^ in any case, and expel both active and 
hoTwrary members of the first skill and talent, both in this country and in Europe I ! ! 
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nite facts can be elucidated in his case, having a decided hearing 
upon the subject of mercurial amalgam." 

Dr. P. after alluding to the eight distinguished gentlemen, 
(the immortal eight,) hopes to convince the readers of the Re- 
corder that he has obtained a considerable accession of strength 
in his favor by a crumb of comfort contained in a letter from his 
confrere Dr. Harris, who states that Dr. Holmes of Boston, the 
chairman on medical literature, in his report has decided the 
' amalgam controversy,' by giving you (Dr. P.) the victory, say- 
ing that ' amalgam has nothing to stand on.' We shall see. If 
Dr. Holmes has made an exparte report on such authority as 
Dr. Harris or any of the ' Rump,' I will venture to say he has 
been hazarding an opinion on a subject about which experimen- 
tally he knows nothing, and I would remind him of the fate of 
tnose rash Israelites who ventured to stretch forth their sacrile- 
gious hands to steady the ark of the Lord, not being divinely 
appointed. 

Amalgam is in the hands of those who know how and when 
to use it, and all the verdicts of packed juries, chques, 'Rumps,' 
or exparte medical reporters 'will pass by as the idle wind.' 

Dr. Franklin's saying is a good one — viz. ' let every man mind 
his own business.' 

I will conclude by saying it does not become Dr. P. to say 
any thing about personal abuse, and I will leave those to judge 
who have witnessed his course from first to last. 

E. BAKER. 



SOLUTION OF GUTTA PERCHA, A NEW PREPARATION 
FOR DENTLSTS. 

BY G. F. J. COLBURN. 

While experimenting last winter, with the substance called Gutta 
Percha, in order to test its value for dental purposes, I discovered that 
it could be dissolved in Chloroform, producing a solution that would 
become solid by a few minutes exposure to the atmosphere, possess- 
ing adhesive properties which were increased by the addition of 
Spirits of Turpentine. 

In using this solution for a variety of purposes, it proved a valuable 
cement for uniting Plaster of Paris, crocker}^ wood, &c., in fact any 
porous substance. It cemented a broken plaster cast so firmly in a 
few minutes, that it was impossible to separate the parts, also an em- 
ery wheel, which answered as well for use as before it was broken. 
About the same time, having a case of pivoting, where the nerve 
cavity had become much enlarged, the idea presented itself of apply- 
ing this solution to the cavity, to test its utility for retaining and pro- 
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tecting the pivot. In using it I coaled the pivot and surface of the 
root, in order that when the teeth were inserted, there might remain a 
portion of the solution between the crown and the fang, which being 
impermeable and not affected, would protect them from the secretions 
of the mouth. A few days since I examined the teeth set in this 
manner, and although two months have elapsed, they continue firm 
and comfortable. 

As it is absolutely essential to promote the durability of the opera- 
tion that all the secretions of the mouth should be excluded from the 
junction of the crown and root, this solution for this purpose must 
prove of great value to tne dentist, as teeth protected by it must en- 
dure much longer than those set in the usual way. 

Sometime since in a conversation with an eminent dentist, he sug- 
gested that this preparation might be used with advantage in cavities, 
in which it was difficult making metals adhere, on account of their 
peculiar shape or situation, by coating them with this solution, its ad- 
hesive tenacity might assist in retaining the filling in its place. — Act- 
ing upon this suggestion I have used it in a number of cases, and 
found that both gold and tin adhered with much greater firmness than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

I found also, that this solution drying rapidly by the evaporation of 
the solvents, answered an admirable purpose forcheciung the flow of 
blood about the gums, and a coating for small punctures or incisions. 
Allowing the wound to be washed without disturbing the dressing — 
This solution may be advantageously applied for various purposes in- 
dependent of dental practice. But conceiving it of especial value to 
the profession, 1 would respectfully offer it for their consideration : 

DIRECTIONS FOR DISSOLVING AND USING. 

Cut the Gutta in small pieces, which place in a bottle, to which 
add four parts of Chloroform to one of Spirits of Turpentine, in quan- 
tity sufficient to cover the gum. When dissolved, if the solution is 
not thin enough, add more of the solvent or expose the bottle to 
the fire. 

In using it, apply with a pencil brush. 

For cementing, coat the parts to be united, and immediately join 
them and expose to the air for several minutes. For checking hemo- 
rage, wipe the wound dry, and make instant application of the fluid 
which repeat if necessary. 

Bottles containing this preparation, should be kept tightly corked, 
and shook before using. 

Newark, N. /., June 3, 1848. 

Mr. Colburn claims to be the discoverer of a solvent for Gutta Per- 
cha, and so far as we are informed is entitled to that credit. As his 
preparation promises to be a convenient and useful article for the den- 
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tisc, we deem it but justice to Mr. Colburn to state that as early as 
last February, soon after this new article was introduced into the arts, 
he instituted a series of experiments with it, in the course of which 
after testing it with various powerful solvents, he at length discovered 
that it was conripletely soluble in Chlorofornn. 

Mr. Colburn informs us that he has used it ever since with great 
success, for the various purposes ennumerated in the above commu- 
nication. We have found it a very convenient cement for broken- 
plaster casts, when needed, also for cementing pivot teeth when the 
root is in such a condition that the caries cannot be entirely removed 
by the file ; but if the fang is sound at the edges of the gum, the den- 
tist should fit the artificial crown so perfectly that any cement would 
be superfluous. Cement in cases of this kind, like putty in the hands 
of the carpenter, is a very convenient article for concealing imperfec- 
tions in the workmanship, which should never have existed. In both 
cases we prefer good joints and no putty or cement. — Ed. Recorder. 



[From the Western Lancet.] 

DEATH FROM INHALATION OF CHLOROFORM. 

Report of the principal facts connected loith a fatal case of Chloro- 
form Inhalation, which occurred in Cincinnati, on the 23rd of 
February, 1848. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

The subject of the following report, Martha G. Simmons, was at 
the time of her decease, thirty-five years and ten months old. Her 
husband states that she generally enjoyed excellent health ; some- 
times she was *' nervous," and suffered occasionally with neuralgic 
pains about the face, and pain in the ear, apparently arising from de- 
cayed teeth. She also suff'ered at times from '' sick head-ache." 
She was the mother of six children, five of whom are still living; her 
last accouchement occurred eight weeks previous to her death. No- 
thing unusual occurred, either at the time of parturition or subse- 
quently ; her health remained good, and the ordinary quantity of milk 
was secreted. 

On the 23d of February, she dined at a quarter past 12 o'clock, 
and after dinner walked to a dentist's, a distance of about three- 
fourths of a mile, for the purpose of having some roots of teeth ex- 
tracted. She arrived at the dentist's 15 minutes before three o'clock, 
appeared slightly flushed from the exercise of walking, but exhibited 
no alarm on account of inhaling the chloroform. 

At 3 o'clock, 15 minutes after arrival, Mrs. S. commenced inhaling 
chloroform. Mrs. Pearson and Mrs. Cross, two female friends, were 
present, and report the following as the events which occurred : The 
respiratory movements appeared to be free — chest heaving. While 
inhaling, the face became pale. At the expiration of about one min- 
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ute^ the instruments were applied, and four roots of teeth extracted. 
The patient groaned, and manifested what they regarded as evidences 
of pain, while the teeth were heing extracted, aUhough she did not 
speak, or exhibit any other sign of consciousness. As the last root 
came out — which was about two minutes from the beginning of the 
inhalation — patient's head turned to one side, arms became slightly 
rigid, body drawn somewhat backwards, with a tendency to slide 
from the operating chair. At this instant, Mrs. Pearson states that 
she placed her finger upon the patient's pulse, observed that it was 
feeble and immediately ceased to beat ; respiration also ceased about 
the same time. The face, which was previously pale, now became 
livid, as also did the finger nails ; the lower jaw dropped, and the 
tongue projected a little at one corner of the mouth, and the arms 
were perfectly relaxed. The females regarded her as being then 
quite dead. Efforts were made to resuscitate the patient — ammonia 
was applied to the nostrils, cold water dashed in the face, mustard, 
brandy, &c., applied. The patient was now removed from the opera- 
ting chair, and laid on a sofa ; but she did not breathe, or exhibit any 
sign of life, after being placed in the recumbent position. 

Statement of the Dentists. — Messrs. Meredith and Sexton, the den- 
tists who operated in the above case, make the following statement : 
The patient took the Chloroform vapor from Morton's inhaler; it con- 
tained a sponge (perhaps one-third filling the glass globe of 4^ inches 
diameter) saturated with the liquid ; to this 25 drops more were 
added when the patient began inhaling. Breathing at first slow ; in- 
haled 12 or fifteen times, occupying from a minute to 75 seconds. 
One of the dentists thinks she remained about ten minutes in the 
operating chair, and that life was not extinct until the end of that 
time ,* the other estimates the time dXjive minutes. One says he does 
not know whether she breathed after being laid on the sofa or not ; 
the other thinks she did not. 

The only material difference between the statement of the females 
and the dentists, relates to the length of time which elapsed from the 
beginning of the inhalation, to the instant of death. The feaiales es- 
timate it at about two minutes ; the dentists at from hse to ten min- 
utes. It is clear, however, that the patient could not have been laid 
on the sofa short of five or ten minutes ; for one of the dentists went 
out to a neighboring establishment twice to procure resuscitating 
agents, before the patient was rernoved from the chair, which proba- 
bly occupied the time specified. But whether the patient continued 
to breathe during those fvye or ten minutes, or whether the pulse and 
respiration ceased at the end of two minutes, when the last tooth was 
extracted, as supposed by Mrs. Pearson, seems impossible positively 
to decide. The most that can be said is, that she died within a very 
short time — not exceeding ten, and possibly at the end of two 
minutes. 

Medical Aid> — After the patient was laid on the sofa, medical aid 
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was sought, and Dr. A. H. Baker was the first physician who arrived ; 
this was probably thirty minutes after respiration had ceased. He 
ioimediately pronounced her dead, but proceeded to ennploy vigorous 
measures for resuscitation. The principal means employed consisted 
in artificial respiration, electro magnetism, and external stinaulants- 
Prof. Locke applied electro magnetisnn, which caused active muscu- 
lar contraction, but no evident effect on the heart. About an hour 
after the accident, Professors Mussey and Lawson arrived, and aided 
in the further employment of tfie means above specified. Not the 
slightest sign of life was manifested after the arrival of Dr. Baker; 
the heart did not respond to the electricity, and the only change pro- 
duced was some slight removal of the lividity of the countenance by 
the artificial respiration. 

POST MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

The post mortem examination was made twenty-six hours after 
death. Present, Drs. Mussey, Lawson, Baker andMulford. 

Examination by Dr. Lawson» Record by Dr. Mussey. 

Exter7ial appearances. — Lips livid, but face pale ; bloody froth is- 
suing from the mouth. Anterior surface of body and limbs free from 
discoloration, but posteriorly the skin presented a deep livid hue* 
Cornea dull and flaccid, and a dull red horizontal belt extended 
across each eye, corresponding to the part which was unprotected by 
the lids ; this belt was one tenth of an inch in diameter, and made its- 
appearance a few hours after death. Limbs quite rigid. Abdomen 
distended with gas. Patient rather muscular; weight probably from 
140 to 150 pounds ; hair dark j eyes dark brown j temperament san- 
guineo-billious. 

Brain. — Integuments contained but little blood. On removing the 
upper part of the skull, a larger quantity of blood than usual flowed 
from the vessels of the dura mater. Superficial vessels of the brain 
moderately distended ; two or three ounces of fluid blood, intermixed 
with bubbles of air, flowed from the sinuses of the dura mater. Gen- 
eral aspect, color, and consistence of the brain normal. 

Lungs. — Considerably but not intensely congested ,- crepitated- 
freely at all points ; no extravasation. Lining membrane of bronchia 
slightly congested, apparently the result of recent catarrh ; deeply 
stained by the blood. Pleura at all points highly injected ; six 
drachms bloody serum in the right, and two ounces in the left chest. 

Heart and large blood-vessels. — Pericardium contained s-ix drachms 
of bloody serum. Heart flaccid, and all its cavities entirely empty ; 
inner surface of both ventricles and auricles deeply stained. Aorta 
and pulmonary artery empty ;. no blood in the cava within the chesty 
and a very small quantity in the part which lies within the abdomen ;; 
indeed, so small was the amount, that it could not be appreciated until 
the vessel was opened. Lining membrane of all the blood-vesseb 
deeply stained. 
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Abdomen.— One ounce and a half of bloody serum in the right hy- 
pochondrium. Stomach and intestines distended with gas. Partially 
digested aliment, amounting to about three gills, was found in the 
stomach. Liver paler than natural, arising from the absence of blood ; 
kidneys considerably engorged. No marks of previous disease in any 
of the abdominal organs. Uterus and bladder normal ; ihe former ex- 
hibited the usual condition of the organ two months after delivery. 

Blood, — Fluid as water in every part of the body ; not a coagulum 
was seen in any vessel. Examined with a microscope, the globules 
appeared altered somewhat in form ; some were irregular in shape, 
and they seemed generally distended and more globular than is nor- 
mal ; they were also somewhat fragmentary, a part apparently having 
been ruptured ; their number seemed somewhat diminished. The 
color, in every part of the system, was that of dark venous blood. 

Sympathetic nerve — The sympathetic nerve, together with its 
larger ganglia, including the semi-lunar ganglion, presented a natural 
color. 

The Chloroform used. — The specific gravity of the Chloroform 
employed was found to be 1.3. It contained some alcohol, but upon 
the whole is regarded as a fair article ; it was the same which the den- 
tists had previously used in numerous cases without any unpleasant 
results. 



GEN'L TOM THUMB'S TEETH. 

The levees of this distinguished personage, have, during the last 
week, been crowded by the good folks of our City, The first few 
days, the Masonic Hall was a perfect jam, and as character after char- 
acter was personated by the Lilliputian General, admiration was more 
increased, until, in his splendid Highland costume, he caps the climax 
of his performance, and wins universal applause. But we are not 
journalists whose duly it is to present to our readers general intelli- 
gence, irrespective of the important interests of our profession — the 
natural inquiry to the mind of the Dentist is, How does his teeth com- 
pare with the balance of the system, symmetrical and iinely propor- 
tioned as it is ? Have these important organs been also arrested in 
their growth, and present themselves in a corresponding size to the 
general organization ? 

Having been called upon professionally to attend to the General's 
teeth, while in this city, we are prepared to answer these questions 
somewhat satisfactorily. 

In the first place, the sudden check given to the full development 
of the general organization, has not, in this case at least, put a stop to 
the development of that set of organs so essential to the preparation 
of food for the balance of the system. We stop not to admire the 
wisdom displayed by Providence in even this, for had these organs 
been arrested in their growth, no adequate masticating apparatus 
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would have been furnished for the comminution of food, which is re- 
quired for the maintenance cf this perfect httle gentleman. 

The deciduous teeth therefore matured, (we know not if as early as 
usual,) of the usual size, form and pl)ysiological appearance. But 
nature stopped not even here — although delayed in her operati( n, yet 
she is still at work,'and that which is destined only for the child in 
others, also slowly yields to the manhood of the General, hence we 
find the four upper incisors of the deciduous set gone, and in their 
place, as yet, but the two central-^these however well developed, of 
full usual size, and good healthy yellowish color. Below we find the 
four incisors gone, and their place supplied also by the two central, 
one of which is at least one half broader than usual, and somewhat 
resembles a central upper incisor — these two below so fully supplied 
the place of the four, that to prevent irregularity we had to remove one 
of the canine, the root of which was but little absorbed, and the ex- 
traction of which the General herewith commendable fortitude,- show- 
ing an amount of resolution, more in proportion to his age than size. 

One of the bicuspides below, has been shed, and a permanent one 
fills its place. The other deciduous teeth still remain, but show evi- 
dent signs that nature^s process is going on for their displacement. 

•-The four anterior permanent molars have made their appearance of 
full size. These teeth, however, particularly the two in the upper 
jaw, have been, and are yet, so much embedded in the soft parts as to 
cause an early decay. This, for want of time, could only receive par- 
tial attention. They appear to be much in the same situation as we. 
often find the dens sapientiae in the mouth of those grown, and who 
have scarce room for their admission. Should the other molars and 
dens sapientiae, make in time their appearance, we can scarce con- 
ceive where they will find room. 

In the case before us, we find that nature has pursued her regular 
course thus far, except in that she moves more slowly — that she will 
ever complete in full the process of dentition, we can scarce believe. 
The permanent teeth thus far, are full as large as if designed for a 
man six feet high instead of twenty-eight inches, and two hundred 
pounds instead of fifteen. 

To the dentist, the history of this case aff'ords food for much con- 
templation. Why should these organs go on to a full development, 
and the balance (except indeed the bfain) remain as when at seven 
months old ? — Dental Register. 



REMARKS ON THE ACTION OF NARCOTIC POISONS. 

The following excellent article from the London Medical Gazette, 
ijve have copied entire, and commend it to the careful perusal of all 
those who practice administering ether or chloroform to their patients 
for surgical operations. Our experience with these ansestetic agents 
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has been very limited, never having adnainistered to more than ten or 
twelve different patients, and in no case has any disagreeable or dan- 
gerous symptoms attended its use. We attribute this to the fact that 
we have never pushed beyond the third stage described by the writer 
of the following article, that of " Cerebral sleep (sopor.") 

There is no doubt but ether or chloroform will, and has produced, 
all the dangerous and fatal effects that have been ascribed to them, 
and on this account it is extremely desirous that those who use these 
articles, should fully understand their effects upon the system. If 
there are indications of the different degrees or stages of their opera- 
tion, as the writer asserts, they should be watched with great care, 
and the use of the anasstetic should never be continued longer than is 
necessary to produce the desired effect, and for all the purposes of the 
dentist simple cerebral sleep is, in our opinion, all that is desired. 
When only a single tooth is to be extracted, we have found that less 
than this will answer. After inhaling the vapor for a very short time, 
most patients loose all fear of the operation, while in the first or se- 
cond stage of its effects, and before sleep has supervened, this is the 
time to extract the tooth, and if it is accompanied by a slight pain and 
a scream, these are of no consequence after the operation is over. 
With children who have great dread of the operations of the dentist, 
we have always given it in this way, and have found it to answer an 
admirable purpose. — Ed. Recorder. 

Remarks, on the Action of Narcotic poisons — the Effects of Chlo- 
roform, and the stages of Insensibility produced by it. — Treatment of 
Cases of Poisoning by the Vapor.— By Francis Sibson, Esq. — Gen- 
eral Hospital, near Nottingham. — The death of Hannah Greener, 
under the influence of chloroform, painfully reminds us that chloro- 
form is not only an admirable anaesthetic, but that it is also a narcotic 
poison of great power and rapid action. Chloroform, ether and alco- 
hol, are closely allied, both as aneesthetic agents and as narcotic poi- 
sons. In small repeated doses they produce agreeable exhilaration 
and pleasing hallucinations. A friend informs me that he has fre- 
quently produced, by merely inhaling chloroform from a bottle, the 
most delightful thrill over his whole frame. These narcotics, carried 
by the blood into every capillary, excite simultaneously every part of 
the frame. The action on the capillaries themselves is universal; 
they enlarge and are distended with blood, which now circulates 
through capillaries previously invisible. The conjunctiva becomes in 
jected, and the lips and cheeks are turgid. The secretions are con- 
sequently increased, the eyes become watery, and saliva collects in 
the mouth ; while the visible capillaries are turgid, the capillaries in 
the brain, the lungs, and the other viscera, are turgid likewise, 

Turgidity of the capillaries is an effect characterizing the narcotic 
poisons, Alston observed this in frogs poisoned by opium* I dipped 
the limb of a frog into a watery infusion of opium ; all the capillaries 
of the limb were soon injected with blood. Mr. Nunnely has noticed 
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the remarkable reddening from the distension of the capillaries pro- 
duced by prussic acid. Stramonium, hyoscyamus, and belladonna, 
often excile universal redness of the skin. The experiments of Mr. 
Wakley show that ether and chloroform cause distension of the capil- 
laries in the lungs and other internal organs. 

The action of chloroform, ether and alcohol, pervades the whole 
frame. In the first stage, the excitability of every organ and fibre is 
exalted, but throughout, their marked action is upon the brain. Ex- 
hilaration is followed by excitement, excitement by cerebral disturb- 
ance. At this stage, the person affected revels in the absurdities of 
social intoxication, consciousness still exists, but it is deranged. The 
mind is intent in its own way on many things, but does not now ob- 
serve all personal realities. The mind often at this stage does not 
feel pain, simply because it is intently taken up with other things, just 
as a man in battle often does not feel a wound. This state of de- 
ranged consciousness is also that of staggering intoxication, the mus- 
cular power and control being enfeebled, and sensation blunted. 

This stage of cerebral excitement and disturbance is speedily fol- 
lowed by the stage of cerebral sleep. There is unconsciousness, but 
not coma ; the person sometimes can be roused, the eye turns up as 
in sleep, and the iris contracts. Now in all persons free from cerebral 
disease the pupils contract during sleep. I have opened the eyes of 
many sleepers, and the brain being sound, I invariably found the pu- 
pils contracted. The sounder the sleep, the smaller the pupil. In all 
persons the pupil dilates as soon as they awake, and if their sleep be 
sound, the dilatation is gradual. 

I first noticed the contracted pupil, during sleep, in a patient under 
the general influence of belladonna; his pupils when awake were 
largely dilated. I lifted his eyelids, when asleep, and found them 
contracted ; he awoke, and instantly they dilated. Opium produces 
an almost characteristic contraction of the pupil ; it causes in fact, a 
deep but rousable sleep — a true sopor. 

Opium is not the only narcotic that induces contracted pupils. Dr. 
Ogston found that of 22 persons poisoned by alcohol, 6 had contracted 
pupil. In one case, on evacuating the stomach, dilatation of the pu- 
pil gave immediate place to contraction; and, according to Beding- 
field, who witnessed many cases poisoned with rum, the patient will 
recover if the iris be contractile, but if it be dilated and motionless, re- 
covery is improbable. 

Under the increasing influence of ether and chloroform the pupils 
first contract, then oscillate between contraction and dilatation, and 
finally dilate. So long as the pupil is contracted, a dreamy state often 
exists, and the patient, when operated upon, frequently manifests an 
unremembered consciousness ; he is, in fact, in the state of sopor. 
When the pupils dilate, and the iris is immovable, consciousness is 
extinguished, and the patient is in the state of coma. 

In 15 dogs in which Dr. Percy injected alcohol into the stomach, 
veins, or arteries, 
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The pupil was contracted in - - - 4 

*' first contracted then dilated in - 2 

" contracted and dilated alternately in 3 

*' first dilated and then contracted in 1 

and dilate din - - - . 5 

I have met with notices of one case of poisoning by carbonic acid, one 
by aconite, and one by oil of bitter ahnonds, in which the pupils were 
contracted ; and in one dog, poisoned by prussic acid, Mr. Nunnely 
found that the pupils were contracted. 

Contracted pupil is not, then, absolutely characteristic of poisoning 
by opiuno, for it noay exist in poisoning by alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
carbonic acid, aconite, and oil of bitter alnnonds, and pricssic acid ? (in 
one dog.) In all of these, save opium, the pupils are dilated in the 
extreme action of the poison ; and even in poisoning by opium, although 
contracted pupil be the almost invariable rule, yet now and ihen a case 
is met with in which the pupil is dilated. I have, indeed, found no- 
tices of two cases of poisoning by opium, and three by morphia, in 
which the pupils were dilated. I do not include any case before that 
of Dr. Kinnis; who was, I believe, the first distinctly to report that 
opium caused contraction of the pupil. 

The remaining narcotics always cause dilatation of the pupil, viz; 
— ^belladonna, hyosciamus, stramonium, characteri^ied by cerebral ex- 
citement and disturbance ; tobacco ; digitalis .; conium; wourali ; prus- 
sic odd; with the exception noted above ; parsnip root ; oenanthe cro- 
cata ; nux vomica, and strychnia. 

Valentin considers, from anatomical grounds, and from observation 
on rabbits, that the contraction of the pupil is due to the reflex func- 
tion of the brain* through the ciliary filaments from the motor oculi, 
and that the dilatation of the pupil is due to the reflex function of the 
spinal marrow through the ciliary filaments from the cervico-spinal 
nerves. I conceive that this view is borne out by physiological and 
pathological observations. 

A boy was brought dead to this hospital from a recent destructive 
injury to the brain ; the pupils were widely dilated. Here the reflex 
function of the brain was destroyed, while that of the spinal marrow 
still existed. Next day I found the pupils of a medium size— a proof, 
I conceive, that the reflex functions of both spinal marrow and brain 
were then destroyed. 

In sleep or sopor, consciousness and volition are absent, but the 
cerebral reflex function is still active, and induces contraction of the 
pupil ; but in conia or cerebral disease the reflex function of the brain 
is often destroyed. I opened the eyelids of a boy asleep and ill with 
fever, who had passed a delirious night; the pupils were dilated. 

* By the reflex function of the brain is meant the excito-motory function of that por- 
tion of the true spinal system of Dr. Marshall Hall, which is seated above the medulla 
oblongata. 
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Next morning, after passing' a good night, I found thenn contracted 
during sleep ; when he awoke, they dilated. 

It is not easy to explain the connparative dilatation caused by arous- 
ing a person fronn sleep. I conceive it to be thus : — During healthy 
consciousness, the reflex functions are controlled by the mind, so that 
the spinal action of dilatation of the pupil, and the cerebral action of 
its contraction — each prevails in turn according to the present need. 
If the control of the mind be removed, as in sleep, the reflex action of 
the brain predonninates, and the pupils are contracted. 

Certain poisons — viz. belladonna, hyoscyamus, and stramonium — 
act immediately upon the brain, disturbing and progressively destroy- 
ing both its mental and reflex functions. Such poisons invariably 
cause dilatation of the pupil, owing to the spinal reflex functions being 
still active. 

On the other hand, strychnia so excites the reflex functions of the 
spinal marrow, that the brain loses control over them ; tetanic convul- 
sions ensue, and the pupils are dilated. When the pupil becomes 
fixed, it is a proof that the cerebral function is suspended. 

So long as respiration continues, it is manifest that the spinal mar- 
row, from the medulla oblongata downwards, is still ahve. The 
nerves that supply the diaphragm and all the muscles of respiration 
that expand the chest, come off* from the spinal marrow below the 
medulla oblongata. It is then erroneous to say that the medulla alone 
lives at this stage — the spinal marrow is alive also, its functions being 
necessary to support life. As the action of chloroform increases, cos- 
tal respiration ceases, and the diaphragm only acts, the functions of 
the spinal marrow being gradually destroyed from below upwards. 

During the stage of sopor there is frequently rigidity of certain mus- 
cles, as those of the jaw ; this I conceive to be due to the gradual 
withdrawal of the control of the mind from the reflex functions. 

This rigidity is speedily followed by complete relaxation of all the 
voluntary muscles, save those of respiration. Mr. Tracey found that 
even galvaiiism had no eff*ect in exciting muscular action in the stage 
of conna. In addition to their influence on the brain, chloroform and 
ether now have a local action on the voluntary muscles, paralyzing 
their irritability. 

Finally, the respiratory muscles are paralyzed, and absolute death 
ensues. 

The action of the heart, according to the observations of Mr. Wak- 
ley, continues two or three minutes after respiration has ceased, and 
Dr. Percy observed the same phenomenon in the majority of the dogs 
he destroyed by alcohol ; but in four of them, respiration and the 
heart's action ceased simultaneously. In these cases, the heart, es- 
pecially iis right side, was greatly distended. The heart contracted 
when the blood was withdrawn. 

Dr. Glover injected chloroform into the veins. Respiration and the 
action of the heart ceased at the same time. The heart was found 
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gorged with clotted blood, and its irritability destroyed. The lungs 
were congested to a surprising degree, and the bronchi filled with 
frothy seruna. 

Dr. Lonsdale poisoned animals by prussic acid. Generally the 
heart beat some minutes after respiration had ceased : in some in- 
stances, the heart's action ceased shortly, owing to the enormous dis- 
tension of its cavities. On the withdrawal of a little blood, the heart's 
action was renewed. When he injected the acid into the trachea, the 
heart's action ceased with respiration, and the right cavities were 
found to be enormously gorged. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie found the heart at r,est, and enormously dis- 
tended, after poisoning an animal by tobacco ; on irritating the heart, 
its action was renewed, and it was kept up for some time by artificial 
respiravion. 

I observed the peristaltic action of the intestines still continued in a 
chloroformized ass after its destruction by piihing. 

The stages, then, of the increasing influence of chloroform, ether 
and alcohol, are : — 

Cerebral excitement. 

Cerebral derangement; staggering intoxication. 

Cerebral sleep (sopor ;) pupils contracted ; dreams ; reflex functions 
of brain and spinal marrow still active. 

Cerebral death (coma;) reflex functions of medulla and spinal mar- 
row still active. 

Death of spinal marrow ; cessation of respiration (heart's action still 
generally present.) 

Cessation of heart's action. 

It is very important to be able to tell easily when the stage of safety 
sopor is about to merge into that of danger — coma. The action of 
the pupils is the key to this knowledge. Chloroformization ought not 
to be continued one instant after the pupils previously contracted have 
begun to dilate. If unconsciousness can be secured by sopor, the in- 
halation should not be carried on to produce coma. 

If complete muscular relaxation be sought for, as in hernia, to facil- 
itate taxis, in dislocation to make reduction easy, and in tetanus, then 
it will be needful in general to urge the patient from sopor into coma; 
but as soon as the muscular relaxation is secured, the inhalation 
should cease. 

When chloroform or ether is employed in chorea, deUrium tremens, 
or other affections, it should never be urged beyond sopor. In Neu- 
ralgia it is not usually needful to produce unconsciousness. When- 
ever the pain disappears the inhalation ought to cease. 

Dr. Snow has made this important observation, that the eflects of 
chloroform and ether increase after the administration of it has ceased; 
this he calls the cumulative property of those vapors. This increase 
of effect he has observed to last for twenty seconds. Mr. Wakley, in 
his experiments, observed the same thing. I observed this effect the 
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Other day in a woman whose lip was extensively pared under the in- 
fluence of chloroform. I gave up the employment during sopor, ihe 
pupils being still contracted ; and in a few seconds coma supervened, 
the pupils being permanently dilated. 

On this ground, Dr. Snow objects to rapid chloroformization. He 
conceives that the complete effect ought not to be gained in less than 
two minutes. I own I cannot see how a slow, but effective adminis- 
tration of the vapor, can lessen the danger arising from the still in- 
creasing effect after the administration has ceased. The longer the 
inhalation is continued, the greater the total amount of chloroform re- 
ceived into the system ; and this chloroform, already circulating in the 
blood, will still, I conceive, under either circumstances of quick or 
slow inhalation, continue to produce an increased effect. Indeed, in 
the case in which I observed this action, the inhalation had been car- 
ried on with intermission some minutes. In another case, in which 
unconsciousness was produced quickly, the pupil, which had been di- 
lated during one or two seconds, contracted immediately after the ces- 
sation of the inhalation. 

I think, w^ilh my friend Mr. Fearn, that it is important to dilute the 
chloroform vapor largely with air during the first few inhalations, so 
as to avoid the sudden shock on the nerves of the lungs, and accustom 
them to its presence. 

After the death in Newcastle, and after the alarming case at Guy's 
Hospital, related by Dr. Gull, in which respiration appeared to be 
suspended for some time, we must feel alive to the proper means for 
restoring animation should it be suspended. 

If natural respiration ceases, there is nothing for it but to establish 
immediately artificial respiration. Ammonia, cold water, bleeding, 
will be resorted to in vain. 

We ought, fhen, whenever we administer chloroform, to be ready 
in case of need to perform artificial respiration. I have constructed a 
chloroform inhaler, which can be immediately so applied on the face, 
that, by breathing through the external opening, and pressing back the 
larynx, artificial respiration can be established. The basis of this in- 
haler is the mask that I invented for the inhalation of ether, which 
mask Dr. Snow employed in May last. 

" This inhaler is made of copper, brass, or white metal. It has a 
border or face-piece of thin flexible lead lined with oiled silk, covering 
the nose and mouth, and from its ductility easily adapted to any face. 
The lower, or inspiring valve, is constructed on the principle of Ar- 
nott's ventilators, having a counterpoise weight which keeps it shut, 
unless acted on by pressure from without. The upper, or expiring 
valve, is a plain metallic lid, always closed unless acted on by pres- 
sure from within. The tube to which this valve is attached may be 
drawn out so as to expose an aperture for the admission of air when 
desired."* 

To perform artificial respiration with this inhaler, draw out the ex- 

* Pharmaceutical Journal, Feb., 1848. 
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piratory tube ; imbed the mask firmly on the face— press back the 
larynx against the oesophagus and spine— inspire deeply, and distend 
the chest by blowing through the upper tube. Renew the artificial 
respirations in rhythmical succession, about sixteen in each minute. 

As the action of the heart usually continues after the respiration has 
ceased, artificial respiration \Aill generally restore animation. 

It is possible that the cessation of the heart's action, and of respi- 
ration, may be simultaneous, owing to the distension of the right cavi- 
'ties of the heart. In such a case, in addition to artificial respiration, 
the abstraction of two or three ounces of blood from the jugular may 
relieve the distention of the heart, and permit the renewal of its ac- 
tion. — London Medical Gazette. 



ABSCESS OF THE ANTRUM MAXlLLARE. 

Dear Sir : — I herewith transmit to you an account of a'case of the 
antrum maxillare, to which my attention was called some time ago. 
The treatment of these diseases very properly comes under the care 
of the dentist, and he should be abundantly qualified to undertake their 
treatment; but nevertheless, it is often the case that he is entirely ig- 
norant of the first cause of the disease, as ihe present case will testify. 

The antrum maxillare is very subject to inflammation and suppura- 
tion, caused by disease of the neighboring parls. The natural mucus 
of these cavities accumulating, irritates and produces irritation for its 
own exit. The pain caused by the inflammation of the antrum is, in 
most cases, first taken for the toothache. Sometimes the eye as well 
as the nose is aff'ected, extending to the frontal sinuses in the forehead. 
At first the symptoms are not sufficient to distinguish the disease. 
Time will disclose the true cause of the pain. 

But to the case. Some five months since, a gentleman called on me, 
wishing me to examine his mouth, stating that he had for the last two 
months a violent pain in the upper jaw, extending at times to the fore- 
head — also, that he had, within the two months, five upper teeth ex- 
tracted on the side where the pain existed, by a dentist who assured 
him the cause was disease at the roots of the teeth. Still the pain con^ 
tinued, and on examination I found that the antrum was in a diseased 
state, so much so that with a common lancet I easily effected an open- 
ing inside of the lip. A large amount of matter was at once discharged,- 
and the pain ceased* In a few days the matter again collected, and he 
had the same pain as before. Finding that I could not effect a cure by 
an opening in that place, I at once made an incision through the par- 
tition between the root of the alveolar process and the antrum, and then 
inserted a small tube of silver, which was kept there until the inflam- 
mation subsided, and an effectual eyre was obtained. This was far the 
most preferable, for you are then sure of having an opening as long as 
wished for; and not only that, a better chance is thus obtained for the 
admission of the syringe, which should always be used in diseases of 
this kind. J. R. Dillingham, Dental Surgeon. 

FairhaveUy July, 1846. [Bost. Med. and Sur. Jour. 
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SALIVATION CAUSED BY EXTRACTING TEETH- 
Mrs. S., about twenty-six years of age, being troubled with the 
toolh-ache, called on me 7th January last, to have the offending toolh 
rennoved. After an exanf)ination I extracted the first inferior molar of 
the right side, which relieved the pain, but produced a copious dis- 
charge of thin watery sahva from the mouth. During the first night 
she swallowed the saliva, which had the effect of a drastic cathartic. 
Two days after she called again, complaining of pain in the second 
superior molar of the opposite side, which upon examination I found 
to be decayed to the nerve, and advised her to have it extracted, to 
•which she readily submitted ; the salivation soon after began to in- 
crease and continued increasing until the third day, when she dis- 
charged four or five quarts in twenty-four hours. It continued flow- 
ing more or less for about eight days, gradually subsiding as the 
wound in the gum and jaw healed. Tliis lady had a tooth extracted 
a few years ago, which produced the same effect but not as severely. 
This salivation — for the want of a better cause — was attributed by the 
patient to her having been salivated from the use of mercurial reme- 
dies, administered during a course of fever about nine years since. 
During the worst stages of salivation the patient solicited a prescrip- 
tion of medicine, but as I considered it the effect of irritation i ad- 
vised her to depend on time and the sanative power of nature. 

If this effect — which w^ould prove very injurious to the general 
health of the most robust constitution if continued for any length of 
time — be caused by irritation, we can readily conceive of the vast 
amount of injury done by the accumulation of tartar, and retention of 
diseased roots in the mouths of persons of this idiosyncrasy^ and also 
of badly adjusted plate to their gums. 

Schuylerville, June 13/!/?, 1848. C H. ROBERTS. 

[From the Americau Journal of Dental Science.] 

IRREGULARITY OF THE TEETH. BY J. TAFT. 

The proper treatment of irregularity of the teeth is not a matter of 
minor importance either to the dentist, or such as are afflicted with it. 
The following case came under my care, during the winter of 1843, 
Mr. W. applied to me for advice in regard to the irregularity of his 
son's teeth, who was about nine years old. Upon examination, I 
found the following arrangement of his teeth to exist. The medial 
side of the left central incisor was turned anteriorly, so that its cutting 
edge formed an angle of fifty degrees from the proper circle or line of 
the cutting edges of the other incisores, its lateral edge inward ; the 
central ed^e of the right incisor was directly against the centre of the 
posterior face of the left incisor. The right central incisor pointed 
about fifteen degrees to the interior of the true dental circle. The 
cutting edge of tlie left lateral incisor was turned so as to form an an- 
gle of eighty degrees from its true position in the circle; its proper 
anterior side, or edge, was turned inward, and the posterior side or 
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edge, was turned outward, standing with the anterior surface against 
the lateral edge of the Jeft central incisor. The right lateral incisor, 
with its cutting edge, at an angle of furty degrees, its posterior edge, 
or side, pointing outward, and its anterior inward. The posierior pri- 
mary teeth were all remaining, some quite loose. Tiiere may not be 
any tiling in the treatment of this case, new or interesting to the pro- 
fession, but I will give it. I look a cast of the part, and formed a 
heavy narrow plate, which was clasped to the molar teeth, and then 
soldered flat wire upon the plate at the proper poinis and turned them 
into hooks which caught upon the exi.ernal edges of the irregular 
teeth, and every two days the hooks were shortened, until tiit^ teeth 
were all brought against the external edge of the plate, which was the 
exHCt form of the proper dental arch. The right central incisor was 
easily moved out by tlie pressure of the plate. While this was going 
on I used a strong stimulant to induce energetic action of the absorb- 
ing vessels. By this treatment the desired end was accomplished in 
six weeks. 

[From the American Journal of Dental Science.] 

ABRASION OF THE TEETH. BY J. TAFT. 

On the 5th of November, 1846, Mr. M., aged about 30 years, de- 
sired me to examine his teeth. I found some foilr or five of the mo- 
lars slightly decayed, which I filled ; when directing my attention 
more particularly to the anterior teeth, I found the superior incisores 
worn down almost to the necks ; the central incisores more than the 
lateral, and the canines less than the latter. I directed him to close 
the jaws, when I found the points of the superior and inferior in- 
cisores could not be brought nearer together than one-fourth of an 
inch, by any motion of which the jaw was capable ; when tJie jaws 
were closed the inferior incisores were almost perpendicular below the 
superior, at which time the space between the superior and inferior 
incisores presented a semi-elliptical form, its greatest width being one 
fourth of an inch between the superior and inferior central incisores, 
and its length terminated at the first bicuspides of each side. I in- 
quired of the gentleman if anything had b<^en used between the teeth 
which coidd have worn them to such an extent, when he assured me 
that nothing of the kind had ever been used, and that the teeth had 
not been used in mastication, or even for seizing any thing for a num- 
ber of years. The loss of substance was an entire mystery and won- 
der to himself. The circle described upon the edges of the superior 
incisores is as regular as could be drawn with a compass, Tlie in- 
ferior incisores have suffered no loss. Had it not been for a beauti- 
ful provision of nature, long previous to the present examination, the 
nerves of the incisores must have been exposed; but there had been a 
deposit of bony matter, which so completely filled the denial cavities, 
that the surface presented was as smooth as if it had been, burnished. 
'That portion which filled' the dental cavity was. semi-pellucid. As to 
tl^ie cause, I am not able even to give a reasonable conjecture- 
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^'HILL'S STOPPING." 

We stated in our last, that we had received a bottle of this ar- 
ticle from the agent of the proprietors, since which time we have 
inserted it in several teeth; of course suflBcient time has not 
elapsed to test its qualities for durability when used as a perma- 
nent filling for carious teeth. Previous to testing the above ar- 
ticle in our own practice, we examined several specimens \a hich 
had been subjected for full two months to some of the most 
powerful chemical agents, such as the mineral acids, strong so- 
lutions of potassa, chlorine, &c., none of which, except the 
nitric acid which was very powerful, (about equal parts of acid 
and water,) had made the slightest impression upon the material 
in the tooth, although in some cases the teeth themselves were 
nearly destroyed by the acids. In that which had been sub- 
jected to nitric acid, a portion of the materials seemed to be dis- 
solved and removed from the filling; but the base of the stop- 
pino; remained. 

This new article for filling teeth is very easily applied and 
may be put into any tooth however much it is decayed, if there 
is any shell remaining; the method ot" applying is also very easy, 
being simply to warm the material until it becomes soft and 
plastic, and press it imm('diately into the cavity smoothing it ofF 
afterwards with a warm instrument. 

As we have been frequently applied to, and our opinion of this 
stopping solicited by persons at a distance who have not yet had 
an opportunity of testing its qualities, we will state that as a 
temporary tilling for teeth too far decayed to be preserved by 
gold, and for deciduary teeth it may answer a valuable purpose ; 
but as a permanent filling for teeth which we desire to preserve 
for many years or for life, we should be unwilling to use it as a 
substitute for gold. 

Thus much for the material, we have a word now to say in 
relation to the manner in which this new article has been intro- 
duced to the profession. It bears the name on the label of each 
bottle and on the "directions for use" of ''Hill's Slopping," and 
altogether makes very much such an appearance in the market 
as Brandreth's Pills, Sherman's Lozenges, or Mrs. Jervis' Cold 
Candy. Mr. Hill is a Member of the American Society of Den- 
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tal Surgeons, has a holy horror of amalgam, and during the last 
session of the society followed his file leaders, and voted for the 
expulsion of such men as Baker, Lovejoy, B. B. Brown and all 
others who practice the abominable knavery and quackery of 
thinking and acting for themselves. Of course (with Dr. Roper 
of Philadelphia, who has since secured a patent on a two-penny 
*' ether inhaler") Mr. Hill must be in high standing with the anti- 
amalgam society, and reasonably enough supposed that those 
persons in the society with whom he had labored, would now in 
turn recommend his paste, (particularly as it is intended as a 
substitute for mineral paste, and as there is no danger of any 
one's being poisoned with it,) and thus assist him to turn an 
honest penny. As those recommendations are not forthcoming 
^'Hill's Stopping" seems destined to stand on its own merits, 
and we doubt not will stand as firmly as though it had been re- 
commended by the whole anti-amalgam party. 

What we object to is the unprofessional manner in which 
^^ Hill's Stopping" has been introduced to the public. When 
Mr. S. L. Bigelow discovered the peculiar adhesive properties 
of the gun cotton varnish, and conceived the idea of applying it 
to surgical purposes, he did not put it up in small bottles labelled 
Bigelow's Liquid Adhesive Plaster, and retail it to the profession 
at the moderate price of Fifteen Dollars per bottle, but after ex- 
perimentally testing its properties he sent a communication to 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, fully describing its 
uses, modus operandi and composition, all he asked from his 
professional brethren was the credit, if any was due him, of hav- 
ing made a discovery. 

"The principal ingredients in Hill's Stopping are so apparent 
upon a superficial examination, that it is not probable it will 
meet with a very extensive sale at the price which he has fixed 
upon, so that he will in the end, probably get the reputation of 
attempting to make money out of his professional brethren with- 
out accomphshing his object. If the course which he has 
adopted be more agreeable to him we do not complain ; '' The 
workman is worthy of his hire," we only protest against it as il- 
liberal and unprofessional. 



I^We would call the attention of the Dentist in the City and vicini- 
ty of New York to Mr. Crowell's advertisement on the last page of the 
present number. Mr. C. is prepared to manufacture blocks or single 
teeth to order, for all such as desire them. 

We have just inserted tv^o blocks of Mr. CrowelFs teeth, and find 
them to stand the test of fire v^ell, v^hile they are a good imitation of 
natural teeih, and appear to be strong and substantial. 
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Vol. II. AtTG-UST 1, 1848. No 11. 

REGULATING CHILDREN'S TEETH, BY J. S. WARE. 

Dr. Allen, Dear Sir : — ^I propose to offer a short chapter upon 
the ordinary mode of regulating children's teeth — ^also a few sugges- 
tions with the view of improving the old practice. Extracting of one 
or more teeth has been the general plan adopted, when the teeth grow 
in an uneven and crowded position, and in a few cases this is all that 
may be necessary to secure a perfect dental arch, without narrowing, 
or in other words — shortning the circle so much as to produce defor- 
mity of the features. Such a deformity may be produced under the 
following circumstances — The teeth in the lower jaw may be true in 
their circle, but those in the upper uneven, giving a depressed appear- 
ance to the upper lip — now if the first bicuspeds are extracted, in or- 
der to make room for the remaining teeth, the circle of the upper jaw 
will be lessened in proportion to the width of the bicuspeds, which 
have been extracted, hence the depression of the upper lip wull be in- 
creased, which will produce a still greater deformity in the propor- 
tions of the face, and in many such cases the upper incisor teeth will 
be caught by the inside of the incisor of the under jaw, which will 
continue to depress the circle of the upper teeth, and at the same 
time it will increase the length of the under jaw% which produces a 
protruding chin, and gives the appearance of old age to youth. 

In all such cases no teeth should be extracted, for it is much better 
to increase the circle of the upper jaw by means of a mechanical ap- 
paratus, to a sufficient degree, to give room for the crowded teeth in 
the upper jaw, and for them to overlap the under — for when this is 
accomplished, the imperfection of the features is removed, and the in- 
dividual presents to you a full round lip, and a face, the beauty of 
which has been very much improved by the skill of the dental surgeon. 

Another kind of deformity is common, produced by the too early 
extracting of the infant double teeth, and the first molar of the adult 
in the under jaw en one side, while the corresponding teeth on the op- 
posite side are free from disease, therefore suffered to remain. In 
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such a case the jaw does not expand in the same ratio with the other, 
hence it is shorter, and more flat, giving to the under jaw the appear- 
ance of a temporary swelUng, on , the side where the teeth were not 
extracted. And as the jaw has no support while masticating, farther 
back than the eye tooth, on the side from which the teeth have been 
extracted, until the second molar tooth is cut, (being an interval of 
several years,) its depression upon this side often forces the jaw side- 
ways, and in many cases, so much so, that the under teeth are caught 
on the outside of the eye and bicusped teeth of the upper jaw, produ- 
cing serious deformity, and one which is very difficult to remedy, and 
in many cases unless taken early after the loss of the teeth, impossible. 
But it seldom happens that any necessity occurs to extract tihe teeth, 
except through the neglect of the parents or dentist, and I might with 
much truth say, except through the ignorance of many in the profes- 
sion, who seem to think, if one may judge from their works, that teeth 
were made only for the express purpose that they might exhibit their 
skill in extracting them, and tormenting their victims. The extracting 
of the lateral incisors of the upper jaw, when the teeth are crowded 
and uneven, to give more room to the remaining ones, is oftener pro 
ductive of evil than good, particularly so if they are extracted before 
twelve years, for in all of the cases which I have seen, the teeth con- 
tinue to crowd against each other, which causes them to decay, so that 
filling must be resorted to, which in almost every case mars their 
beauty, or they are lost. 

A case in point to illustrate the mischief done to the beauty of the 
face, in consequence of the extracting of the lateral incisors of the up- 
per jaw. A young lady had the right and left lateral incisors re- 
moved, to prevent any crowded or uneven condition that might occur. 
xA^lthough the teeth were not uneven but pressed hard against each 
other, yet the dentist believed that he would remove all liability to 
pressure or deformity, by the extracting of the right and left incisor 
teeth ; but practice did not prove his theory correct, for the central in- 
cisors closed in against the eye teeth, which shortened the circle to 
such a degree that the upper incisors and eye teeth shut inside of the 
lower ones, which at the same time operated with great power upon 
the outer surface of the upper teeth, when masticating, which forced 
them together to a greater degree than they would have been if the 
right and left lateral incisors had not been removed, and the upper 
teeth had been permitted to close over the outer circle of the under. 

The result of removing these two teeth upon the appearance of the 
face of the young lady, is a depressed upper lip, and the protruding 
of the lower one and chin, which destroys that due proportion in the 
features, so necessary to the perfection of beauty. In all cases where 
there is a predisposition or hereditary inclination of the under teeth to 
overlap the upper, and a crowded condition of the latter, much care 
should be taken to preserve the molar and bicusped teeth, so that no 
portion of the circle of the jaw shall be lessened, and as soon as the 
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bicusped teeth have sufficiently advanced to articulate with the under, 
a gold plate should be so adjusted to the upper, that it will increase 
the circle sufficiently to carry the upper over the under. When this is 
accomplished, there will be found room enough without pressure of 
one against the other, for the full number of teeth, which will secure 
or prevent them from decay, and add much to the harmony of the up- 
per and lower portion of the features, which constitutes true beauty. 

The extracting of the first molar teeth because they are diseased, 
under the age of twelve years, with the expectation that it will give 
more room for the remaining teeth, will not always fulfil the expecta- 
tion of those who extract them. 

My own observation has shown me that nothing is gained by this 
kind of practice, but it is followed in many cases by serious conse- 
quences. 

Another evil follows the too early extracting of the first mplar 
teeth — the shortening of the jaw — and although its circle may be full 
of teeth after the removal of the first raolar, yet on examination after 
cutting the dens sapienta, it will be found that there is {ittle or no 
space to be found between it and the angle of the jaw, proving that 
the jaw is the width of one tooth shorter than it should be. If but 
one of the first molar teeth is removed before the age of twelve, it 
will be found on examination, after the full development of all the sec- 
ond molars and bicusped teeth, that the jaw is the width of one tooth 
shorter on the side from which the tooth has been lost. Such a con- 
dition of the jaw holds good in almost every case where the first mo- 
lar teeth are extracted before the full development of the twenty-eight 
adult teeth, so as to form a perfect articulation between the upper and 
lower jaws. But, if the twenty-eight adult teeth are fully grown so 
as to form a perfect articulation, then the removal of a single tooth 
does not so much effect the proportions of the jaws, for the teeth ad- 
joining the one which may be extracted, are held in their places by 
the articulation of the teeth, except in cases where a tooth in the op- 
^posite jaw, so strikes one or both adjoining the one which has been 
extracted, as to force it into the vacuum made by the lost tooth. 
Hence the importance of preserving the first molars when diseased, 
until the full development of the twenty-eight adult teeth. The in- 
difference and carelessness of many in the profession about preserv- 
ing the first molar teeth when diseased, because they beheve the child 
can do without them, or that their loss will improve those remaining, 
calls for a reform. 

It is true that the fault does not always belong to the dental sur- 
geon, for in many cases he does not see the child until it is too late 
to save the teeth, and necessity compels him to remove them as the 
least of two evils ; but many parents let their children lose the first 
molar teeth by the advice of the dental surgeon. I have seen within 
the last month several children who have lost from two to four of this 
class of teeth, and the infant molars not yet shed. 
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The dental surgeon ought to take the trouble to explain to paren 
the importance of the first molar teeth, and the necessity of saving 
them, if not through hfe, at least until the full growth of the twenty- 
eight adult teeth. 

[To be Continued.] 

SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS OF THE STATE 

OF NEW YORK. 

At a regular meeting of the Society of Dental Surgeons, of the 
State of New York, held on the evening of June 6, 1848. at the rooms 
of the College of Pharmacy, No. 411 Broadway, Dr. S. Covill in 

the chair : — 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read, and on motion 

adopted. 

The Committee appointed at a previous meeting to prepare rules 
of order, presented their report, which was on motion, accepted, and 
the rules adopted by the society as a whole. 

The Recording Secretary presented the apphcation of E. D. Fuller 
of Peekskill, N. Y., for membership, who was unanimously elected. 

Dr. G. E. Hawes presented two interesting cases to the society for 
its inspection — one of which was a case of irregularity, and the other 
of third dentition, which were examined with much interest and satis- 
faction. On motion it was resolved that the thanks of the society be 
tendered to Dr. Hawes for the trouble taken by him in bringing the 
above cases before the society— and it was further resolved that he be 
requested to furnish the society with a statement of his manner of 
procedure in the case of irregularity, also the casts of said mouth for 
a drawing ; the whole to be pubHshed in the Dental Recorder, in con- 
nexion with the case of third dentition. 

Dr. Covill presented a resolution appropriating one hundred and 
fifty dollars, for the purchase of dental apparatus, which was amended 
by Dr. Allen, by adding the words '' or library.'* The resolution by ^ 
the requirement of the constitution, lies over until the next regular 

meeting. 

On motion resolved that each member of this society who may 
have any donation of books to make, be requested to send the same 
to the executive committee.* 

The address of J. G. Ambler was then called for, but in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the hour, it was on motion resolved that the 
same be deferred, and that he be requested to favor the society with 
it at the next meeting. u ^ n • 

On motion adjourned, to meet again two weeks from the lollowing 

Thursday. i -n t 

At the adjourned meeting on the evening of June 22nd, Dr. Love- 

^ Many of the members had expressed a preference for this method of collecting a 
library. 
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joy occupied the chair, the minutes of the j3revious meeting being 
read and approved, the secretary presented the name of C. S. Stilwell 
for membership, which was on motion referred to the executive 
committee. 

Dr. F. H. Clark suggested some improvements in the manufacture 
of mineral teeth, which were referred to a committee consisting of 
Hawes, Allen, Lord, Burras, Dodge and Clark; which committee 
were to confer with the manufacturers of teeth, and report at the 
next meeting. 

The address of J. G. Ambler was then called for and read, when 
on motion, the thanks of the society were tendered him for the same. 

A commimication from M. Levett was presented, accompanied by 
a specimen of his enamelled plates, and on motion, the proposition 
contained therein, to grant rights under his patent, to members of the 
society, for one hundred dollars each, for the term of seven years, 
with his pledge to place ten per cent, of the amount of all sales to the 
members in the funds of the society ; was accepted. A committee 
consisting of Drs. Bridges, Dodge and Ambler was appointed to ex- 
amine the whole matter, and report at the next meeting. 

Dr. G. E. Hawes stated that he had taken it upon himself to solicit 
contributions for the purpose of forming a Dental Library, and that he 
had been successful in obtaining many valuable books, as v^ell as 
considerable ^sums of money, A list of contributors, (see another 
page,) with tne books contributed was also presented. On motion, 
the thanks of the society were tendered to him, for his exertions in 
this matter. 

J. G. Ambler also stated that Messrs Jones, Chevalier and Alcock 
had each offered to contribute implements towards establishing a 
Dental Infirmary. The thanks of the society were tendered to them 
for their liberality. 

Drs. Allen and Covill were appointed a committee to act with the 
Librarian in arranging and purchasing books. 

Dr. M. K. Bridges presented to the society several curious antique 
dental instruments, artificial teeth, &c. (fee, which were accepted, and 
the thanks of the society presented for the same. 

Dr. C. D. Brown presented some specimens of steel instruments, 
the handles of which were coated with a new preparation, the recipes 
for which manner of doing, &c., were also given. 

On motion, adjourned. J. G. Ambler, 

Recording Secretary, 

RULES OF ORDER OF THE SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS, OF THE 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

First. All meetings of this society shall be called to order by the 
presiding oflRcer at the hour appointed ; after which the order of pro- 
cedure shall be as follows — 
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Second. The Secretary shall call over the list of members, and note 
those which are present. 

ThiT'd. A constitutional quorum being present, the presiding offi- 
cer shall declare the meeting organized for business, which shall then 
proceed in the following order — 

1st. Reading the minutes of the preceeding meeting. 

2nd. Reading the Rules of Order. 

3rd. Report from the Treasurer shall be made. 

4th. Reports from Committees, made and acted upon. 

5th. Election of Members. 

6lh. Unfinished Business. 

Tth. Addresses, Essays and Dissertations. 

8th. Ordinary and Miscellaneous Business. 

Fourth, When a question is before the society, no motion shall be 
received except to lay it on the table, to postpone it, to commit it, or 
to amend it ; which motions shall have precedence in the order of 
debate. 

Fifth. All communications shall be considered in the order in 
which they are received ; but no proposition on a subject different 
from that under consideration, shall be received under color of a 
substitute. 

Sixth. A motion to lay it on the table, shall be decided without 
debate. 

Seventh. A motion to adjourn shall always be in order, when no 
member is speaking, and shall be decided without debate. 

Eighth, If a question under debate contains several distinct propo- 
sitions, the same shall be divided, at the request of any member, and 
a vote taken separately. 

Ninth. No member shall speak more than twice on the same ques- 
tion, without leave of the society ; nor more than once in any case, 
until every member choosing to speak, shall have done so. 

Tenth. Every member present, shall vote on all questions, unless 
excused by the society on the ground of personal interest in the mat- 
ter at issue. 

Eleventh. When a member is called to order, by the President, or 
a member, he shall sit down, unless permitted to explain. All ques- 
tions of order shall be in the first instance determined by the presiding 
officers ; but any member may appeal from the decision of the chair, 
and on such appeal no member shall speak more than once, without 
leave of the society. 

Tivelfth. The prescribed order of business shall not be departed 
from, nor shall any rule of order be suspended, unless by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

Thirteenth. The election of the officers of the society, (except to 
fill vacancies,) shall be at the close of the annual session, immediately 
after the disposal of the ordinary and miscellaneous business. 
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LIBRARY OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

It will be seen by the following confimunication, that the Dentists 
of New York have generously contributed towards the formation of a 
Library for the use of the members of the Society of Dental Surgeons 
of the State of New York. About seventy volumes have already been 
presented, besides a considerable amount of money which is to be 
expended in the purchase of books to be added to the Ubrary. Among 
the contributions are several duplicates, which the library committee 
would be glad to exchange for such as are not contained iu the col- 
lection. — Ed. Recorder. 

The Librarian of the Society of Dental Surgeons of the State of 
New York, acknowledges through the treasurer of the Society, Dr. 
Hawes, the following donations in books and cash, to be appropriated 
to estabhshing a Dental Library : Fitch's Dental Surgery ; Foxs' 
History of the Teeth, presented by Dr. J. Lovejoy ; First volume of 
Journal of Dental Science ; Harris's Dental Surgery, presented by 
Dr. F, H. Clark; Brown's Dentogia ; H. Burdell on Teeth; one 
volume Journal of Dental Science, presented by Dr. S. W. Judson ; 
Goddard's Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of the Human Teeth, 
presented by Dr. Levett ; Fitch's Dental Surgery, presented by Dr. 
A. Johnson ; Smith on Teeth and Ether; J. Burdell on Teeth ; Au- 
dibran's Treatise sur les Dents, presented by Dr. James Alcock ; Am- 
bler's Journal of Dental Operations ; Spooner on Manufacturing Teeth, 
presented by Dr. J. G.' Ambler ; Harris on the Teeth and Gums ; 
Harris on Diseases of the Maxillary Sinus, presented by Dr. Freeland ; 
Hunter, Bew, Atkinson, Berdmore, Snell, H & T. Burdell, together 
with a variety, of pamphlets on the Teeth, presented by Dr. M. K 
Bridges of Brooklyn ; Berdmore, Spooner, Wait, on the Teeth, pre 
sented by Dr. G. E. Hawes ; Bell on Teeth, presented by Dr. Shaffer ; 
Comaro on a Sober Life, J. Burdell on Teeth, J. Burdell's Tobacco 
and Health Almanac, presented by Dr. J Burdell ; Bell on Teeth, 
Blaisdell's Dental Almanac, presented,; by Dr. Blaisdell ; Guide to 
Sound Teeth, Essay on Manufacturing Teeth, and Dissertation on 
Teeth, presented by the Author, Dr. S. Spooner; Wait's Manual on 
Teeth, presented by Dr. J. M. Burkey ; Bell on Teeth, presented by 
Dr. Berhard; Harris's Principles and Practice, Bell, Parmley's Lec- 
tures, Spooner's Guide, Spooner on Manufacturing Teeth, J. Burdell, 
Bostwick, Dental Anatomy, (French) first volume of Dental Recorder, 
bound, presented by Mr, Asahel Jones; Blaudin's Anatomiefdu Sys- 
teme Dentaine, Le Dentiste Poputaire, presented by Dr. H. Bur- 
dell. 

Considerable amount in cash, as well as valuable works on the 
Teeth, yet remain with the contributors, which when received by the 
Librarian will be duly acknowledged through the Dental Recorder. 

H. Burdell, Librarian. 
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[From the Ameiican Journal of Dental Science.] 

ON THE EXCHANGE OF THE DECIDUOUS FOR THE 
PERMANENT INCISOR TEETH. By William Lintott, 
Esq. 

One of the most prolific sources of future mischief to the teeth, is 
the mal-practice perpetrated in the premature removal of deciduous 
teeth. Though strongly deprecating an excess of interference, i am 
by no means an advocate for leaving nature entirely to her ov^n efforts. 
We have the power.of modifying considerably the natural process of 
the second dentition, retarding it by the adoption of proper means for 
the preservation of the deciduous teeth, and accelerating it by the re- 
moval of those, which, in consequence of the absorption of their fangs 
proceeding too slowly, become impediments to the eruption of their 
successors. In very many instances, by the judicious and timely ap- 
plication of mechanical force, we may prevent or remedy deformities, 
which, if neglected, not only become detrimental to personal appear- 
ance, but also eventually destroy the strongest teeth ; but these meas- 
ures should be adopted with the utmost caution. 

It is frequently stated that the children of the poorer classes of so- 
ciety, escaping the interference of the dentist, have better teeth, with 
more regularity of arrangement, than those for whom his services are 
put in requisition. I cannot admit this to be the case in cities or large 
towns. In healthy situations in the country, there is undoubtedly less 
of irregularity and its consequences to be seen, but not to a greater 
extent than may be duly expected to result from simple constitutional 
causes, dependant on the more perfectly discharged functions of the 
animal economy. I do not intend in these observations to allude to 
the structural development of the teeth, as influenced by healthy, or 
morbid conditions of the system ; but to their arrangement in the alve- 
olar arch only. 

In cases of ordinary health, the period at which the advice and as- 
sistance of the professed dentist become indispensably necessary for 
the child, is that when the four lower incisor teeth have completed 
their eruption from the gum. The average space of the alveolar bor- 
der occupied by the four deciduous mcisor teeth, is ten-sixteenths of 
an inch, whilst their successors require from thirteen to fourteen six- 
teenths. It is evident, then, that the permanent incisors at their first 
appearance must present themselves in an irregular and crowded man- 
ner. In these cases I have observed it to be the common practice to 
remove the deciduous canine teeth, and thus at once liberate the per- 
manent incisors from the obstacle to their regular arrangement. This 
object I admit is effected, but at what cost, with what certainty of en- 
taihng upon the patient more inconvenient irregularity at a future 
period ! 

What is the relative state of growth and position of the bicuspids, 
and of the permanent canine teeth, at the time this operation is per- 
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formed ? The anterior bicuspids are the teeth that in due natural suc- 
cession, should next emerge from the gum, and they will be found 
lying rather above and behind the permanent canines, pressing upon 
and promoting absorption of the fangs of the anterior deciduous mo- 
lars, and inclining slightly forwards in the direction of the space which 
has been made by the extraction of the deciduous canines. Now if 
the effects of this operation could be limited to the liberation of the 
permanent incisors, the practice would not be objectionable, but un- 
fortunately in the majority of cases so treated, it will be found, that 
the growth of the anterior bicusped teeth is thereby accelerated, but in 
a lateral direction, that the due absorption and dislodgment of tlje an- 
terior temporary molars is consequently retarded, and in fine, that the 
space naturally destined for the permanent canine tooth, is preoccu- 
pied by the lateral incisor and the anterior bicusped tooth, so that the 
canine must make its way through the external alveolar plate, and will 
most probably project beyond the arch of the superior maxilla. Thus 
is a formidable case of irregularity, involving probably the loss of the 
canine teeth, or at best, of the bicuspids, brought about by mal-prac- 
tice, inasmuch as, if instead of removing the decidous canines, the 
operator had extracted the anterior temporary molars, the desired ar- 
rangement of the ineisor teeth would have been quite as surely at- 
tained, if not so expeditiously, the deciduous canines giving way be- 
fore the pressure produced by the upward growth of the incisors, until 
checked by the advance of the anterior bicuspids in their proper posi- 
tion, and then remaining to secure space for their permanent suc- 
cessors. =1 
The next exchange then made would be that of the posterior de- 
ciduous molars for the posterior bicuspids. The average space occu- 
pied by the bicuspids is nine-sixteenths of an inch, that before filled 
by the deciduous molars, twelve-sixteenths, so that the incisor teeth 
thus gain a clear three-sixteenths, in addition to the increased space 
afforded by the growth of the maxillae. The expansion of the alveo- 
lar border is considerably aided by the pressure of the teeth during 
their growth, and by the premature removal of any of the deciduous 
teeth, and especially of any of the canines, not only is the patient de- 
prived of this advantage, but a tendency to contraction is induced* In 
my own practice, whenever I have observed that caries has com- 
menced in the crowns of the deciduous molars, I have taken every op- . 
portnnity afforded me, of filling the cavities with tin-foil; and this 
treatment has been attended with the best results. In addition to se- 
curing a due expansion of the maxillse, the young patient escapes much 
pain, and the development of the permanent teeth proceeds uninflu- 
enced by that morbid condition of surrounding structure resulting from 
the presence of carious teeth. The preservation of the crown of the 
deciduous tooth does not interfere with the natural absorption of the 
fangs, so that the eruption of the permanent teeth is not unduly re- 
tarded by this practice. 
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PREPARATION OF ADHESIVE PLASTER. 



I have applied these remarks especially to the inferior maxilla, be- 
cause I have observed it to be most frequently selected for mischiev- 
oils interference, as well as because upon its contraction or due ex- 
pansion, the form and width of the superior maxilla, and consequently 
the arrangement of the upper teeth, materially depends. 



[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal] 

PREPARATION OF THE NEW ADHESIVE PLASTER. 

*' 1st. Ordinary commercial gun cotton is not soluble in ether. 

'' ^d. The best formula that we have tried for the preparation of 
this solution is as follows : — Take of Nitric acid sp. gr. 1.452, Sul- 
phuric acid (Commercial,) each 1 fluid oz. ; cleansed and bleached 
Cotton, 2 drachms. Thoroughly saturate the cotton with the acids, 
and macerate for twelve hours. Then wash the cotton, dry it rapidly 
by artificial heat, in the shade, and dissolve it in one and a half pints 
sulphuri'c ether. 

" 3d. Gun cotton, as thus prepared, will lose its solubility en- 
tirely, by being kept a few days, or particularly by being exposed to 
the sun's rays. 

" 4th. The gun cotton prepared as above, is entirely soluble in the 
officinal sulphuric ether, though not in the hydrated ether or letheon. 

" 5th. As many groundless objections to the solution are due to its 
being carelessly or improperly applied, care should be taken to satu- 
rate the fabric used in making the plaster, with the liquid, and to al- 
low it to dry while in close contact with the skin ; and where a per- 
manent plaster is required, it is well to apply it over the exterior sur- 
face with a brush. When thus applied, a piece of muslin one inch in 
breadth, and applied over a space of an inch and a half in length, will 
sustain a weight of ten pounds, its adhesion not being affected by 
moisture or temperature. 

''6th. Some solutions of cotton, though resembling the true collo- 
dion in appearance, are found to produce a plaster of inferior adhesive 
power, and which ceases to adhere on being moistened. Such speci- 
mens yield a white precipitate upon drying, which appears to be due 
to the presence of water. The residue, after the evaporation of the 
best specimens, is nearly transparent in thin sheets, having somewhat 
the appearance of tissue paper, and is not readily inflammable." 

A New Ancesthetic Agent. — According to the Morgenblad, there 
has been discovered a new mode of etherization which has been ap- 
plied with great success. It perfectly replaces chloroform, and what 
is more important is, that the compound is of a very low price, and 
very easy to obtain. It is sulphate of carbon, which may be obtained 
in abundance from wood, charcoal and sulphur, by means of a very 
simple apparatus ; it is used in the same manner as chloroform. It 
was discovered by M. Harald Thanlow, an apothecary in Christiana, 
in Norway. — London Lancet, 
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Continuation of the case of Mr. if., from the April Number. 

It will be recollected by the readers of the Recorder of the April 
No., that I cited a new and extraordinary case of diseased jaw, and 
surrounding parts of Mr. H.— then under treatment, and which has 
at length resulted in a perfect cure. 

I will state that he contracted the cold and subsequent inflammation 
by sleeping on board a steamboat, his face being exposed to the open 
window of the berth in which he slept, about nine months since. In 
addition to the piece of bone which exfoliated on the 9lh of last 
March, opposite the posterior bicusped, three other pieces have been 
cast off at different times, the last one from about the middle of the 
fang of the cuspidatus or stomach tooth, as it is sometimes called, and 
which is the only place which has noc entirely healed, leaving a place 
where the fang of the tooth is bare, about the size of a wheat-grain, 
and which, being kept clean, is rapidly closing up. 

I mentioned this as a case of disease entirely new, as far as ^7 ^^' 
perience extends, where the teeth had not previously been affected by 
caries sufficiently to involve the nerves by inflamm.ation. Those 
teeth do not seem to have suffered, and appear as well as before the 
attack, proving that they were not the cause of the inflammation, and 
there is not the least reason to believe it was caused by any syphalitic 
or mercurial agency. There is evidently a loss of substance against 
the posterior bicuspid, where there was the most disease, and where 
two pieces of the process were exfoliated at different times. The 
predisposing cause of this gentleman's affliction appears to be inscru- 
table, and I will submit the case to the judgment of dental pathologists. 

From what I am about to relate, I have no doubt that many will 
form a theory, or rather hypothesis, that will satisfy themselves at 
least, of the cause of my patient's sufferings. 

About five or six years ago, I filled a molar tooth for Mr. H., on 
the opposite side from where this inflammation broke out, (the tooth 
being very much decayed,) with amalgam, alias Dr. Parmly's poison ! 
(what killed Mr. Ames ! !) but being a matter of fact sort of man, and 
wishing to be thought entitled to common sense, I have most pertina- 
ciously insisted on being directed by my own judgment and expe- 
rience", and so I use it in such cases as I think best, maugre the opinion 
and certificates of the '' immortal eight" together with the support of 
other of " the dray-horses" belonging to the A. S. of D. S. 

Suffice it to say that the aforesaid tooth of my friend Mr. H., looks 
and remains perfectly well, and no doubt will continue to do so, as 
long as he lives. I am perfectly satisfied with it, so is he, notwith- 
standing the " warnings" which have appeared in the newspapers. 

As man's primeval disobedience brought sin and death into the 
world — wonder if disobeying the '' mandates" and behests of the wise 
and 'learned pundits,' composing the A. .S. of D. S., will affect the 
recusants or mankind in general, with any great physical evils ? 

E. Baker 
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MENDING BLOCK TEETH. 

About a year since while fitting a set of Mr. Alcock's blocks 
to the plates, I had the misfortune to break one of them through 
the hole designed for the pin to support one end of the springs, 
and being in'great haste to finish the set I determined at least 
to try to mend it. The fracture was obhque, passing through 
the whole substance of that part representing the gum, and tak- 
ing ojflf nearly one half of one of the bicuspides. 

I procured some common jewellers enamel, and having ground 
it fine in a wedgewood mortar, moistened it with water, and with 
a camels hair pencil covered the fractured surfaces with the en- 
amel in the same w^ay as though it had been glue or cement. 
After placing them in juxtaposition, I confined them there by 
fine platina binding wire. The block was then covered with a 
thin coating of plaster and sand, and dried and heated slowly 
over a spirit lamp. I then submitted it to the flame of the blow- 
pipe until the whole block was raised to a bright red heat. 
When cool, I found my block for all practical purposes appa- 
rently as good as a new one; it was fitted to the plate, soldered, 
and in all respects treated the same as the others, and to this 
day is as good as any of its fellows in the set. 

Since that time I have tried several experiments with this en- 
amel on fractured teeth, breaking them with the cutting pliers, 
and afterwards cementing or enameling them together again, in 
order to test the strength of the joint ; and when \yell done, I 
have thought them as strong where the joint was as in any other 
part. I have also used this enamel for fiUing up the open spaces 
between the tooth and plate where such an one exists. In this, 
however, I have not been so successful, as an enamelhng, or 
tooth furnace is required to fuse it properly. Where ^ the space 
is large, owing to the tooth being too short, I have tried mixmg 
fibrous asbestos, or amianthus, with the enamel, and forcing this 
into the space so as completely to fill it. The asbestos does not 
shrink like the enamel, while the fusing of the latter causes the 
fibres of the former to adhere in a more solid mass. After be- 
ing once heated it should be allowed to cool, and another coat 
of enamel covered over the whole mass. It may be necessary to 
repeat this several times before the whole is completely solidified. 
It has long been a desideratum to obtain some substance which 
will completely fill the space that always exists, more or less, 
between the teeth and plate. For this purpose gold foil has 
most frequently been used, but this, unless securely soldered, is 
soon worked out by the constant spring and motion of the tooth 
on the plate. Sulphur, gums, and various kinds of cements have 
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been tried, but all these, besides their liability, like gold foil, to 
work out, or be dissolved by the secretions of the mouth, give a 
good deal of trouble if it becomes necessary afterwards to heat 
the plate for the purpose of repairing any accident, to which they 
are always liable. It seems desirable that some enamel, or 
paste may be found which will fuse at about the same degree 
of temperature of ordinary gold solder, so that it would not be 
disturbed by afterwards soldering on an additional tooth or clasp, 
or replacing a broken one. 

The above suggestions are thrown out, not so much with the 
view of assisting others in their experiments, as to call the atten- 
tion of those, who have heretofore thought little, and done less, 
to the importance of this subject. I know of several who have 
for some time past been engaged in this matter, and if by chance 
any one should hit upon the right thing, I trust for the credit of 
the profession, as well as for themselves, that it will not be pa- 
tented, nor kept as a secret. * A. 

RECIPES AND DIRECTIONS FOR ENAMMELING AND 
JAPANNING STEEL HANDLED INSTRUMENTS. 

Hard Pearl Colored Enamel Take of Flint Glass, 6 parts ; Red 
Lead, 9 parts ; Pearlash, 2 parts ; Saltpetre, 2 parts ; Borax, 1 part ; 
Oxide of Tin, (prepared by calcination with common salt), 1 1-2 
parts ; Calx of Cobalt, l-16th part. Melt them together in a cruci- 
ble, and a light blue glass will be obtained, which must be powdered 
and ground with water very fine. Enamel the handles with a camel's 
hair pencil, and submit them to a brisk fire in a muffle furnace, and a 
beautiful, smooth, even pearl-colored handle will be produced. For 
a pink, or rose color, use rose pink, with a small portion of Armenian 
Bole. 

White or^ Ivory Japan. Dissolve gum Shell Lac, 1 oz. ; Seed 
Lac, 2 oz. ; in boiled Linseed Oil, 5 oz., over a slow fire, until the 
Lac is all taken up by the oil , it can then be thinned with spirits of 
turpentine to the consistency of cream, when i will be ready for use. 
For white, rub into the varnish m a wedgewood mortar as much dry 
white lead as will give it a body sufficient to cover the steel. To 
produce other colors, Vermihon, Prussian Blue, or Dutch Pink may 
be used. Enamel with a camel's hair pencil smoothly, and submit 
the instruments to a gentle heat in an ordinary stove oven for half an 
hour. Should more than one coat of the varnish be required, after 
repeating the same, they should be placed in the oven and remain 
under a slow heat for six or eight hours. C. D. Brown. 



The Parmly and Baker Controversy. — We have received a com- 
munication from Dr. Parmly, correcting one or two statements in Dr. 
Baker's last, which we shall briefly notice in our next. 
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PARMLY'S ADDRESS. 

A71 Ar] dress delivered at the Eighth Annual Commencement of the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, by Eleazor Parmly, M .D. 
D. D. S., accompanied by a specimen-sheet of a Register of Dental 
Operations, by the same Author. 

Dr. Parmly commences his address by a glowing eulogium upon 
some of the eminent dentists of the past generation, among whom, he 
enumerates Gardette, Hudson, Hayden and Randall, but dwells prin- 
cipally upon the merits of the late Dr. Playden, of Baltimore, who 
was one of the most active of those engaged in founding the College 
of Dental Surgery, and in organizing the American Society of Dental 
Surgeons. We liad not the pleasure of an acquaintance with Dr. 
Hayden, but suppose from what we have heard of him and gathered 
from his writings, that he was a man of some cleverness as a dentist, 
and possessed of a strong and zealous disposition to do all in his 
power to elevate the standard of professional education, and promote 
fraternity among the members already established in practice. With 
these ends in view, he labored with his cotemporaries Dr. Harris and 
others, to found the College and establish the American Society. 
Alas, that he should have been taken away just at a time w^hen wiser 
heads than those who now have the direction of affairs in that society, 
were needed to avert the fatal effects of the fire-brand which was 
thrown into it. We do not believe that Dr. Hayden, had he lived, 
would have countenanced the fatal and arbitrary proscription which 
has since been carried out, to the utter disgrace if not ruin of thnt so- 
ciety, if so he was unworthy of the honor and respect with which his 
memory is now cherished. 

Dr. Parmly dwells upon some of the advantages to be derived from 
a course of instruction in a Dental College, such as a thorough educa- 
tion in the principles of the dental science, scorn and contempt for all 
kinds of malpractice, the advantages of an honorable professional 
course and a correct knowledge of who are the eminent men in our 
profession, and who the knaves, and he here enumerates several in 
Europe and America *' who have attained professional success which 
has ranked them amongst the most prosperous, useful and happy of 
mankind," among the names selected, are amalgam and anti-amalgam 
men, one who has been expelled from the A. S. of D. S,, for mal- 
practice, and the one who moved his expulsion. Another who stands 
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suspended and several we believe, v^hose ''professional honesty" is to 
be inquired into by the Recording Secretary, and reported at the next 
meeting. That Dr. Parmly, who has no confidence m the profes- 
sional integrity of those who use amalgam in their practice, should 
class such men as Brewster and Cartwright with Flagy and Westcott 
as men ranking among the most useful and happy of mankind, is, to 
our mind, an inexplicable inconsistency. We believe that the two 
former are worthy compeers with any named by Dr. Parmly, but it 
is because we think that a man may be honest, (although perhaps 
mistaken,) and still use amalgana. i i j • 

Among the qualities which insure success to the honorable dentist, 
Dr. P. enumerates strict integrity and persevering industry, and he 
urges these traits of character upon his readers with much earnestness 
and eloquence, as the beauty and strength of character, possessing 
which a man cannot fall but must continue to rise perpetually. 

lie pays a well-merited complin:ient to the B. C. of D, S , and to 
its zealous and able professors, and indulges the confident hope that 
its usefulness will continue to increase. Throughout the whole ad- 
dress, Dr. P. seenns to have kept sight of the great principle which 
all students imbibe from their alma mater, the true esprit du corps. 
It is this which gives superior fire and energy to the graduates of 
West Point while on the battle-field. To the graduates of our acad- 
emies, medical colleges, theological seminaries and schools of law, 
this social literary and professional life for a term of years, gives a 
community of feeling, a generous emulation, a true professional spirit 
which is unknown to those who are educated in solitude. This spirit 
and feehng prompts them to recognize in one of the same profession 
a friend and brother, and incites them to extend to one another not 
only the hand of fellowship, but the mantle of charity. Would that 
Dr. Parmly possessed more of it himself. 

To the graduating class Dr. P. gives much excellent advice, inter- 
esting and useful not only to them, but to all who are toiling for hon- 
orable distinction in dental surgery. If our limits permitted, we 
would gladly publish this part of the address entire, we may here- 
after do so, sufibLce it for the present to say that it fully justified the 
affectionate title of Kind Father, which was given to him by one of 
the graduates who responded, and is replete with that kind afifection- 
ate advice which a father would naturally give to his son, when about 
to launch his frail skiff upon the broad ocean of useful and honorable 
enterprise. 

On the whole we have been much pleased by the perusal of this 
address. Although it has been our lot, and as we believed our duty, 
to contend against the principles advocated by Dr. Parmly in the 
American Society of Dental Surgeons, upon the question of the use 
of amalgam, yet we have never doubted but what he had the true in- 
terest and honor of the profession at heart, and has ever been ready 
to exert his influence in favor of a strict line of honorable practice and 
high professional morality. If any one has doubts upon this subject, 
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let him read the address now before us and we think he will have 
good cause to change his opinion. 

The blank sheet of a Dental Record is a very convenient and 
economical method of keeping a correct memoiandum of all opera- 
tions performed by the dentist. It may be bound in volumes of any 
desirable size, to suit the convenience of the operator. 



An Address delivered before the Society of Dental Surgeons, of the 
State of New York, By J. G. Ambler. 

We have requested permission of Dr. Ambler to publish the fol- 
lowing extracts from his address, which was hstened to with so much 
gratification by the society. We would publish more, if our limits 
allowed it. After alluding to the excellent constitution of the society, 
which was framed by a convention of all the dentists in the state, he 
thus alkides to several '' Old Hunkers" who were very active and so- 
licitous about the formation of the constitution ; but who have since 
taken no interest in the society, and not one of whom has ever applied 
for membership. 

We must not forget to return our thanks to those benevolent and disinterested individ- 
uals who came among us to do us good, to place us on the right track, and to use the 
words of one of their number, '' to deprive the insect of its sting," (which they say is 
accomplished) then left us like 

" Those patriots of old, who, be it understood, 
Left their country for their country's good. 

I say let us be thankful for the services rendered us by these individuals, and rejoice 
that we have such high and exalted testimony in our behalf as they have given us, for 
if deprived of the means of doing harm, may we not hope if possible for us to do some 
good, even without the help and sage-like counsels of these dispensers of that wisdom 
which has hitherto been confined to the great Society and its distinguished head. 

Let us appreciate the compliment thus sneeringly bestowed, and determine that we 
will not permit any act of ours to " leave a sting behind." Let the spirit and temper 
of our dehberations be such as to convince them and ourselves that we are not gov- 
erned by the low and sordid motives of self; but that we have nobler and higher ends 
in view. Our Society is established upon a broad foundation ; our principles are lib- 
eral, and our aim is the improvement of all, not the aggrandizement of a certain few. 
We wish, and are determined, to elevate the profession as far as in us lies, and there 
is every reason to believe that with union and energy our efforts will be crowned with 
success. 

Dr. A. next gives a rapid glance at the great improvements which 
have been made in the dental art, since it first began to be practised 
as a distinct branch of surgery ; but arrives at the conclusion that not- 
withstanding the great perfection to which our practice has been 
brought, the work of improvement must still be carried on. The fol- 
lowing extract shows the only way in which this work must be done. 

By the exertions of those high-minded and honorable members who are willing that 
the profession should enjoy the benefits of their investigations. Who are willing to 
contribute their mite to the Treasm-y of Knowledge, only asking in return, *' Measure 
for Measure." In short, gentlemen, it is impossible to elevate our profession in the 
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minds of the public without the determination of all to improve and benefit all. We 
must forget self, and consider ourselves as members of one common family, and feel it 
incumbent u[)on e^ch to strive for .lie promcjtiou of the be.st interest of the whule. It is 
onh by experiment that we arrive at any thin*.' good, or effect any improvt-meut, but let 
us all enjoy or pai licipate in the benefits of those experiments- I say the art or professiou 
will continue to advance, and the all important question for us to decide is, how can we 
facilitate that advancement. 

The importance of associated efforts for the elevation of our pro- 
fession is then enforced upon the minds of the audience with nnich 
truth and earnestness, and tlie superiorily of it over individual effort 
is summed up in the following extracls. 

1st. k\\ A-sscoiatiou of Dentists in this State will bring the yarious members of the 
pr>ofession into personal contact, which will tend to make them better acquainted with 
each other, and thereby diminish those jealousies and misunderstandings which most 
frequently pr.>ceed from our ignornuce of ewch others' character and claims. It will 
beget habits of mutual respect"^ and establis': a svstem of professional etiquette, wh ch 
cannot but be in th* highest degjee beneficial to its members, and tend to improve 
their stariding with the rest of the community. 

2d. It will ditFuse intelligence among the whole body, by enabling the best and most 
advanced minds to become the instructors of others, so that any new discovery in prac- 
tice, or }iny improvement in the method or implements of manipulation, might first be 
tested by the Society, and if found useful be put in possession of the whole prt.fession, 
for the benefit j.-f their fellow men. 

The discoverer, inventor, or adnpter, would receive adu*^ reward in the approbation, 
or even the more substanlial thanks of his brethren ; while the \yhole would be ena- 
bled to profit by the progressive genifis of he age. At the same lime nil icjtirious and 
improper practices which are sometimes resorted to even l^y honest inquirers, and 
considered "reat improvements, could early be brought to a pnicticrd test, tlieir worih- 
lessness exposed, and the whole profession, a-; well as society, saved h'oni the ill con- 
sequen.-es of mistake- and quackery. Man is not always qurd-fied to attain the highest 
excellence in every branch of his profession. He has neither the mrans nor the time to 
perfect himself luevery process. Yet it is well to observe that the very points in 
which he is deficient, others may excel in, so that by b«'ing brought into f iendlv pro- 
fessional relations with them, his defects are remedied ^nd his wants su[)plied It is 
like giving him ne^ senses and new hands. He acquires the results of other's experi- 
ence, and as a return he imparts the results of his own. Both are reciprocally bene 
fitted, and n new tie is at once cemmled between them. Who does not fet-l the im- 
portance nf this noble consideration? 

3(1. Au Associanon of Dentists will elevate the profession in the eyes of the 
public, it will give them strength, harmony and respectability, whilstit will enable them 
to guard a, i^ain St those irre.mdar and peripatetic \^^o{^s^ovs who know n thing of what 
they profess, except to bring it into disrepute by th^ir blunders and wmui of chajac er. 
It will enable them to present a bt)lder froi.t to the secret shafts of calunuiiatnrs, and 
the huml)ug prett-nces of wouUl-be- chiefs and dictators. Understand me here ; I 
wouUl not make a Society of this kind an instituti m to pers<'cute all who do imt c-»me 
up to its standard. I would not tnake it a Procrustean bed on which to measui-e those 
who may please to join it, but I would make it a point of friendly re-union fnr all who 
honor their profess'«)n, who would enlarge their knowledge ..fits resourcr-s, who would 
elevate it in the public confidence and estimation, and who would plaee it on the same 
rock and level with ii^s twin sisters, Medicine ainl Surgery. Already has it sutf red 
enough from the divided action of its pretended friends Let us retrieve it frnm the 
bad influences ol the past, ht us give it a name and a position in the general esteem. 
Its utdity no one disputes ; its hononddeness is beyond all questitm: and all that is 
needful is for those who belong to it to act w..rthy of their calliui? and to maintain its 
dignity as well by their private conduct hs by their professional skill. But in order to 
do^this, we must be united; we must be agreed ; we mast labor together; we must all 
pull one way; we must go forv^ard as one man, our hands are at the plough. "Re- 
member Lot's wife.'* , . 

These gentlemen are some of the many benefits resulting from associaUon. Whe- 
ther we shall share those benefits and privileges remains to be seen. 
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Our bark ia now upon the waters, we now are fairly before the profession and the 
public. 

The sneers on the one side, and the misgiving on the other have not as yet I trust, 
impaired our strength, nor diminished our confidence in the ultimate success of our im- 
dertaking. 

And let it ever be our aim to prevent that accomplishment. 



PATENT ENAMELLED GOLD PLATES. 

The following is the specification of Levett and Henry's patent, 
dated 18th Septenaber 1847. 

To all whom it may concern : Be it known, that we, Morris Levett and Henry Da- 
vis of New York, in the county of New York, and state of New York, have invented a 
new and improved method of conceahng the fastenings of artificial teeth, and the plates 
to which they are attached, and they do hereby declare the following to be a full, clear 
and exact description of the same, reference being had to the annexed drawings, mak- 
ing a part of this specification. 

The nature ofour invention consists, ^rsHn providing a coating of Japan or other sub- 
stance to represent the color of the gum or skin of the mouth, and with this we cover 
the exposed surfaces and parts of the setting of gold or other material for fastening the 
artificial teeth, and holding them in place ; by which the exposed parts are made to cor- 
respond in color to the skin of the mouth and gums, and thereby prevent the exposure 
of the settings and fastenings when the mouth is open. Secondly in the preparing a var- 
nish or other material, and applying the same to the settings of artificial teeth, so as to 
cause them to represent the color of the mouth or gum. 

We prepare a compound which may be called a varnish japan, or other name as fol- 
lows ; Two parts each of equal quantity of gum shellac, and linseed oil, and by heat dis- 
solve the gum in the oil, a small quantity of the spirits of turpentine being put in to aid 
the solution of the gum, when these are reduced to a soft state they may be ground up 
together with oxide of Bismuth, Chinese Cinnebar and Cabalt, in sufficient quantities to 
give the required color, which may be varied by the proportions of each of these last 
named articles used. The whole being well worked together with a stone and mullet 
or pallet knife, may be softened with spirits of turpentine at discretion. The material 
is ready ^or the plates in the above state, and is then to be applied to the plates with a 
soft brush, or otherwise, so as to completely coat the desired parts with the varnish. 
The articles are then submitted to heat until they are baked perfectly dry, and the coat- 
ing then adheres to the metal as a part of itself. Coat after coat may be thus put on, 
one on top of the other, until the desired color and thickness of coatiag shall be obtained 
to correspond with the color of the gums and the mouth. The settings being thus 
coated to represent the other parts of the mouth, the teeth appear as if natural, as it 
would be almost impossible to discern the settings when thus coated and inserted in the 
mouth. 

What we claim as our invention and desire to secure by letters patent, is the japaning 
or otherwise covering the setting or foundations of artificial teeth, in such manner as to 
disguise the setting so as to represent the gum or natural skin of the mouth, as nearly 
as possible, whether the same be effected in mani^er described or by equivalents sub- 
stantially the same. We also claim the herein described japan or varnish, and the method 
of compounding and applying the same to the settings of artificial teeth. 

WITNESSES. > MORRIS LEVETT. 

A. J. ANDREWS. V HENRY DAVIS. 

H. M. WILLIS. ) 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Society of Dental Surgeons of the State of New 
York, that Dr. Levett then exhibited to the Society a specimen 
of his plates which were coated with a gum colored enamel^ and 
not with the japan made from the above recipe. We examined 
this specimen and were pleased with the appearance of it, but 
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doubt whether it will stand for any length of time, when worn 
in the mouth and subjected to the severe test of masticating upon 
the teeth. We observed that when the plate was bent the en- 
ameling flaked off, leaving the plate exposed and a rough edge 
around, which must be very unpleasant and irritating to the 
tongue when in contact with it. There are a few cases, how- 
ever, in which we think that this enamel may be made to answer 
an excellent purpose, and these are where the gum on the front 
part of the upper maxillary, is so prominent and full that the 
gold plate is Hable to be exposed to view, and cannot be cov- 
ered with the ordinary gum teeth. In such cases, as well as 
where the ends of clasps around front teeth are exposed, a coat- 
ing of enamel answers an excellent purpose. The enamel, in 
some respects, is a decided improvement over the japan de- 
scribed in the above specification. 

The patentees " claim the invention of this japanning, or oth- 
erwise covering the setting on foundations of artificial teeth in such 
manner as to disguise the setting so as to represent the gum, or 
natural skin of the mouth." Let us examine this claim for one 
moment. It will be observed that it covers, not only the method 
herein described, but also the principle or idea of covering gold 
plates to make them resemble the color of the mouth. The fol- 
lowing is taken from the professional card of one of the paten- 
tees. '' Dr. Levett, Dentist, the first who introduced the prin- 
cipal of atmospheric pressure for inserting teeth, (?) has invented 
and patented the great desideratum in Dentistry." By a desidera- 
tum we understand that which has long been desired, " any per- 
fection or improvement which is wanted ;" the very fact that 
this improvement has long been a desideratum among dentists 
deprives the patentees of any right or claim which they may 
have to its invention or discovery, unless they were the first to 
conceive the idea of covering plates in this manner. Neither 
can they by any patent hold the exclusive right to cover plates 
in this way, unless it shall appear that the principle has never 
been made public until they invented it. Their own japan or 
enamel they are entitled to as well as their own peculiar method 
of coating plates; but we cannot conceive upon what principle 
of law or justice they can deprive others of the right to labor, on 
endeavoring to accomplish that which has for twenty years and 
more been considered " the great desideratum." 

Many years since the French Academy offered a premium for 
a silicious, or other kind of paste for filling carious teeth vdiich 
should possess certain properties, in short, one that could be put 
into the cavity of the tooth in a soft and plastic state, possessed 
the property of aftei^wards hardening and assimilating in appear- 
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ance to the texture of the tooth, and which would effectually 
preserve them from further deca3^ This has long been a de- 
sid^M'aLum. Now suppose thnt Levett and Henr}^ were to dis- 
cover a paste possessino; -jll the above properties, could they by 
securing a patent upon that paste secure also to tliemselves the 
exclusive right of filling carious teeth with all and every kind of 
paste ? If not, upon what principle of justice can they arrest the 
course of experiments which others have been pursuing for years 
to accomplish in their own wa}^ what Levett and Henryhave 
done in tlieirs. 

In 1836 or 1837, Dr. D. C. Ambler tried various experiments 
to coat plates with enamel and succeeded in doing so ; some of 
them were worn for several years, until the em'nael all Haked 
off. Five or six years since Hawes and Allen made various at- 
tempts and partially succeeded with the same thing. A. japan, 
or varnish h<isals<) been made by dissolving crum shellac in sul- 
phuric e\hci\ which will do very well, but requires to be renewed 
from time to time. 

We have often heard dentists express the opinion that a cov- 
ering of this kind would, in ma.ny cases, be a great improve- 
mfMit. It is no new thing among them, although the practical 
dilficulties have been so great, that no one to oui' knowledge has 
been able to bring it to any degree of perfection. Although op- 
posed to the principle of patenting inventions and improvements 
in dentistry, we do not by any means wish to deprive Levett and 
H-nry of any right which they may have in a case of this kind. 
They are entitled to the credit of producing the best article of 
the kind which we have ever seen, and if it proves to be a val- 
uable article in the construction of substitutes for the natural 
teeth, and the profession can have the right to use it in their 
practice for a reasonable compensation, they will have added 
their mite to the advancement of a Uvseful art. 

The following are the advantages of covering gold plates in 
this manner, as set forth by Dr. Levett. '' A f)erfect imitation of 
the gums, roof and interior of the mouth, which completely dis- 
guises the settingof artificial teeth, rendering the gold and clasps 
to which they are attached totally invisible. The composition 
covering the plate is harmless and agreeable, and entirely pre- 
vents galvanic action or metallic taste in the mouth, preserving 
the plate from all acids, and is entirely free from the imperfec- 
tions hitherto attending the inserting of teeth." Considerable 
time is required to test the value of improvements of this kind ; 
but we may safely say that if one half of the advantages enu- 
merated above are secured by this invention, it is worth double 
the money which they ask for it. 
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REGULATING CHILDREN'S TEETH— By J. S. Ware. 

(^Continued from Page 204i.) 

There is one kind of deformity which may be ''partially, if not 
wholly overcome by the early extracting of two or more of the incisor 
or bicusped teeth. 

I refer to th'ose cases where the upper jaw projects to a great de- 
gree over ihe under, with long and broad teeth, which the lip is not 
jarcre enough to cover, without an extra effort. All such cases can be 
very much improved by the extracting of the lateral incisors, after 
which a gold plate should be so adjusted to the roof of the mou4i and 
teeth, as to force the central incisors gentle inwards. I have prefer- 
ed in these cases to remove the lateral incisors, rather than the bicus- 
peds, for two reasons ; first, when the bicuspeds of the upper jaw are 
removed, it often happens, that the lower bicuspeds, when mastica- 
ting, will sirike the eye teeth in such a manner that they will be field 
firmly in their places, which prevents them from falling back into 
the places occupied by the bicuspeds which have been extracted. 
Secondly, ihe deformily is remedied with more certainty, and less in- 
convience to the patient, when the laterals are removed, by causing 
the absorption of that portion of the jaw where the deformity exists. 

The success of the Dental Surgeon in removing deformilies, very 
much depends upon his ingenuity and judgement in arranging the me- 
chanical apparatus in its first application, and in altering it from time 
to time to meet the necessity of the case. L have for many years 
adopted the following plan, which has, in my hands, been successful, 
and which has produced little or no inflammation in the teeth which were 
changed in their positions. 

I make a thin gold plate, (No. 30,) to' fit the arch of the superior 
jaw, and the inside of all the molar and bicusped teeth, fastening it with 
clasps passing round the socond bicusped and sometimes round the 
first molars. It should be made to be worn with ease, and to be easi- 
ly removed by the patient. The plate should be stiflfenedby soldering 
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a narrow piece of gold across the centre. To the phue thus fiueJ lo 
the roof of the mouth and teeth, I fasten pieces of gold of greater 
thickness than that which the plate is made of, (No. 28) to corres- 
pond with each tooth which 1 wish to alter, and of the same width, and 
if the tooth is to be carried inwards, the plate of gold should befaslen- 
ed the distance of one line from the tooth, and a ligature is to be at- 
tached to it, and to pass round the tooth to be pressed inwards. The 
ligature may be made of floss silk, or India rubber ; if floss silk is used 
it mast be tightened every day— :f India rubber, every third day will 
be sufficient. 

But when the teeth are to be carried outwaixls, the plate of gold 
should be fastened close to the teeth, and made long enough to pro- 
ject below their points, so that when the patient closes the mouth the 
teeth of the lower jaw will strike the back of the projecting plates of 
gold, which will force the teeth outwards. These plates of gold which 
correspond with the teeih to be changed in their position, must be al- 
tered from time to time, as the teeth are pressed outwards, so as to 
keep up a continued pressure upon them, until they are carried to the 
desired place, after which the plate should be worn at least tfiree months 
so as to hold the teeth in their position until they became firmly fixed. 

If the bicuspeds are to be carried outwards, the plate must be made 
lo fit so closely to the inside of the teetli that it will require consider- 
able force to pass the plate into its place, and if this does not remove 
them, as far outwards, as may be desired, anotner piece of gold must 
be soldered on to the plate next lo the tootli, after it has been worn 
three or four weeks ; and the same operation may be repeated if it 
should be required. 

Cases may occur where it will be found difficult to sustain the plate 
in its proper position. In such cases a piece of gold should be fasten- 
ed to the plate inside of the first bicusped, the shape of the capital 
letter L, projecting downward a little below the tooth or teeth, so that 
the bicusped of the under jaw will come in contact with ihe plate of 
gold before it does with any of the other teeth, this will effectually 
keep the plate from dropping. In cases where there isspace sufficient, 
between the bicuspeds, to admit a thin plate of gold, 1 fasten a thim- 
ble to the plate instead of the piece of gold in the shape of the capi- 
tal L, which completely encircles the teeth, and forms a very firm 
standard for the under teeth to press against. If the bicuspeds are to 
be pressed inwards, a ligature should be applied in the same manner 
as described above for the incisor teeth. 

The plate must be removed immediately after every meal, and 
faithfully cleaned. The teeth of the patient should alsp be brushed 
at the same time, during the whole time of regulating, and a tonic as- 
tringent wash composed of Tinctures of Cinchonia and Catechu, 
equal parts, and Tincture of Myrrh, half a part, flavored with a few 
drops of Oil Sarsafrars, will also assist much in hardening and strength- 
ening the gums. 
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PATHOLOGY OF TOOTHACHE.— By Dr. HeildexN. 
Toolhache iTiav depend either upon congestion, inflammation, ^r a 
lesion of innervation. ] st. Congestion ; this may have its seat either 
in the membrane exterior to the fang of the tooth, in that lining its 
central canal, or in the ganglion, which supplies the tooth tvith nerves. 
Congestion, wlien seated in the hning membrane of the fang, may be 
known by lancinating, throbbing pains, which are increased by any 
excitement of tlie system ; these pains are variable in their character, 
sometiines lasting bnt for a few minutes, and again for. as many 
hours, they are gt^nerally increased, towards evening, and when ttie 
patient is "in bed. The tooth, whose lining membrane is affected, is 
sensible to the touch, or to pressure, and frequently conveys the sen- 
sation of being somewhat above the level of the surrounding teeth. — 
The frequent application of cold water to the affected tooth is one of 
llie best means of cure that can be adopted in this form of odontalgia. 
2d. Congestion injJie lining membrane of the canal, and of the dental 
nerves. — Toothache dependent upon these causes may be distinguish- 
ed from the variety just described, by the tooth not being painful on 
pressure nor conveying the sensation of prominency over its fellows. It 
may also, be distinguished by the effect which cold water produces 
upon it; if the tooth be carious at the crown, cold water immediately 
gives relief, but if it be not so, the pain undergoes an exacerbation for 
sometime, but under the use of the remedy it eventually disappears. 
Youno-, plethoric persons, and pregnant women, are those most sub- 
ject to this form of toothache. In obstinate cases, besides the local 
application of cold water, it maybe necessary to use the foot-bath, and 
administer purgatives. Where caries of tlie tooth exists along with 
this form of congestion, timely phiaging must be had recourse to. All 
stifoula ts, such as the tinctures in conunon use for curirig toothache, 
miist be avoided here, as they only increase the mischief. Inflamma- 
tion. — This process when occurrinij iii the teeth of a healthy individ- 
ual, will produce the phenomena of healthy inflammation in any oth- 
er part uf the body ; in individuals affected with ^out, rheumatism, or 
scrofula, it will present the specific character of these diseases. In- 
flammation of the internal lining meuibrane of the tooth-fang (perio- 
dontitis,) occurs much oftener in carious than in healthy teeth ; it is 
characlerized by a dull achinor rather than actual pain, from which the 
patierU. fancies he obtains relief by pressing his teeth strongly togeth- 
er. This dull aching after sometime is exchanged into an ^.cwie, ho ring 
pain, which extends to the ne'ghbouring teeth ; at this stage, the af- 
fected tooth seems more elevated than iis fellows ; and this sensation 
prevents perfect closure of the mouth, and to a great degree interferes 
with mastication. In some cases this local inflammation causes se 
vere headache, and general febrile irritation. In this state, if nothing 
be done to check the local inflammation, this acquires greater intensi 
ly. The acute boring pain is now changed into a dull aching, atien- 
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ded with, throbbing, if ihe gum about the affected tooth be examined, 
it will be found intensely inflamed, the tooth ilself is now visibly lon- 
ger than the surrounding ones and loose ; pressure makes the patient 
ieel as jf it were about to slart from its socket. All these are evi- 
dences of suppuration at the root of the tooth, and if it be now extrac- 
ted, a drop of matter will be seen attached to its root. ]n cases uf 
intense inflammation of the tooth-fang, the process of inflammation may 
not be terminated by the formation of matter; inflammalion proceeds 
outwardly to the gum, the alveolus is absorbed, and a portion of the mat- 
ter formed at the base of the rootli is thus evacuated when the opening 
in the gum closes for a short lime, until the maU.er again accnaujjates^ 
Thus a sort of fistula is formed which can only be healed by the ex- 
traction of the tooth. The mischief may not be confined to ihe root of 
t.}>e tooth alone — which becomes absorbed at its extreme pointand rough- 
ened—but may also extend to the jaw-bone and render it carious. It 
sometimes happens that the cyst containing the pus at the root of the 
tooth becomes changed into a mass of pappy consistence, wln'ch, 
comes away with the tooth on the latter being extracted. The treat- 
ment of this variety of odontalgia must be strictly antiphogistic. — 
Should the local application of cold fail in completely removing all the 
symptoms, leeches must be at once and freely applied to the gums. 
Where suppuration seems inevitable, gently diaphoretic treatment with 
fomentations of warm water, or warm decoction of poppies, or marsh 
mallow, or a solution of extract of henbane, in the proportion of five 
or ten grains to four ounces of warm water, will be found to assist 
materially the maturation of the abscess ; as soon as the pus has been 
evacuated, the diseased tooth must be extracted. It very often hap- 
pens that a great mmiber of the teeth are loosened, without any me- 
chanical cause ; this may depend either upon a sub-inflammatory affec- 
tion of the lining membrane of the alveolar process, or upon that form 
of cynanche, denominated *' Parotidea." In the latter instance time 
alone will effect a cure ; the former requires for its cure repeated ap- 
plication of leeches over the affected portions of the alveolar process. 
— Wiener's Zcitschrift. 
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GuTTA Percha, (pronounced gutta perrsha,) is a Malayan term, 
signifying ragged gum. It has been applied to the concrete juice of 
a large tree, growing abundantly in Malacca, Singapore, Borneo, and 
the adjicent countries. 

The existence and proprieties of this vegetable juice were first 
made kno^^^n to Europeans by Dr. W. Monigomerie, in a letter ad- 
(Jressed to the Bengal Medical Board, in the year 1843 ; and so im- 
portant was this information considered, that he was awarded a silver 
medal by the Scottish Society of Arts, and a gold one by the Royal 
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Society of Arts of London. Specimens of the plant have since been 
taken to England, and are to be seen in the K03 al Garden at Kew. 

The tree from vvliich ihe Gutta Percha is obtained is described as 
belonging to the natural order Sopo/acece. It attains a large size, be- 
ing from sixly lo sevenly feet in lieight, and varying in diameter Irom 
two to six feel. It grows in alluvial tracts along ihe base of the hills, 
where it flourishes fuxurianily. 'J4je timber is not very appropriate 
for building purposes, it being of a loose and open texture. The irttit 
which it bears yields a concrete oil, used for food among the natives. 

From the sap of this tree the gutla peiclia is obtained, each tree 
yielding from twenty lo thirty pounds. In oider to procure it, a very 
wasteful plan has been adopted, and one wliich, if cariied on for any 
considerable length of time, must effectually put a stop to the expor- 
tation of the article. The trees are cut doivn, and incisions are then 
made around it, at intervals of eighteen inches or two feet from each 
other. The sap flours from these incisions, and is collected in lecep- 
tacles such, as c*. coa-nut shells or gouids. Toppivg the trees would 
be, in the end, much more economical although a smaller quantity of 
juice could thus be obtained at any one time, yet the tree being left 
would afford fresh suf^plies for years. Wlien a stifficient quantity of 
the sap has been obtained ii is boiled. This operation drives off the 
watery particles, and the juice then concretes, assuming the consis- 
tence wliicli it has when exported. "When collected in small quanti- 
ties, tlie process of boiling is unnecessary, as it will spontaneously 
concrete, in a shorl'time. As received here, it is generally in scraps^ 
or in rolls of thin layers, and often contains impurities, such as sau^- 
dust, &c., which are removed by appropriate means. 

When pure it is of a greyish white, or pale yellow color. At a 
m(>derate temperature it is nearly as hard as wood, but will receive 
the inipression of the nail. ]t is very tenacious, and possesses no 
elasticity. But its stiiking peculiarity, and the one in which it differs 
most essentially from caoutchouc, or India Rubber, is the most re- 
maikable effect produced by submitting it to the action of heat. — 
When placed in water at 1 10 deg. no effect is produced upon it, ex- 
cept that it receives the impression of the nail more readily ; but when 
the temperature is raised to 145 deg. or upwards, it gradually be- 
comes so soft and pliant as to be capable of being moulded into any 
form, or of beincr rolled out into long pieces or flat sheets. When in 
this soft state, it possesses all the elasticitj^ of common India-Hubber, 
but hardens as it cools to its former rigidity. It may be thus harden- 
ed and softened any number cf limes without injury to the material. 

Analyses have been made to determine whether this substance was 
not in reality a variety of caoutchouc, and the results were sufficient- 
ly near to warrant the conclusion that the articles were generically the 
same. Both, on destructive distillation, yield the same product, — a 
clear, limpid, yellow oil. Both are soluble in Coal-Naphtha, and in Ether. 
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As to the uses of this article, Mr. Oxley, a surgeon, resident at 
Singapore, stales ihal the natives employ it lor whips, hnckets, basins, 
jugs, shoes, traces, knife and door handles, &c. Jt has also been 
found a very usefid article for splints for the ireattnent of fractured 
limbs, since it can be very accurately adjusted to the part when warm 
and becomes hard and firm as it cools. When used for this purpose 
a sheet of the substance, about a quarter of an inch in thickness is 
em[)loyed. Jt does not become soiled, or saiuraled with fluids, and 
niay l)e so arranged as lo exclude the air from tlie part which it is de- 
signed to protect. It is also exleusivel}^ used m tlie manufacime of 
hose, gMS pipes, beltmg for miichinery, coating for telegraph wires, 
and a great variety of oilier purposes. 

The first specimens of Gutta Percha brought to this country arriv- 
ed here about fiiteen mouths ago. Tliey were introduced as cu- 
riosities merely ; some canes and whips liaving been b-ought from 
Singapore by a seaman belonging to this port. One of the wliips 
being presented to a scientific friend of the writer, was siiown by 
him at a meeting of the New York Academy of Medicmo, where it 
ailracted considerable attention, particularly as being of use to sur- 
geons in a variety of w^ays. 

The history of the article and its uses, as explained on that occa- 
sion, was probably the first nccount ever given in ihis country; as 
no specimens had previously been exhibited, nor is it known that any 
notice had been t^ken of it in any of ihe scientific journals on this 
side of the great water. 

Gutta Percha as well as many other substances, being soluable in 
Choloroform, a series of experiments is liow in progress in this city, 
A> hich will, in all probability, result in the discovery of a conipouud. 
which miy be ap})Iied to a new and still greater variety of useful pur- 
poses. — Day Book. 

NERVOUS TOOTPIACHE DURING PREGNANCY. 

It is often difficult to say whether this frequent and distressing af- 
fection of pregnancy originates in a state of nervous exciintion of the 
whole jaw, or in an actual inflammatory aff'e-ction of one or more of the 
teeth. When it is very sudden in its attack, and extends rapidly over 
various parts of the face and jaw, selecting no particular tooth, it is 
probably not connected with infiaujination, as that process would render 
some distinct spot the necessary scat of t.he pain. 

[n this variety the remedies may be of a general and soothing kind. 
The head and body must be kepi warm. A small quantity of the ex- 
tract of Belladonna, about the size of a pea in bulk, may be rubbed up 
with a teaspoonful of water, and apphed freely on the skin over the af- 
fected part. It should never be taken inwardly, or applied to the gum 
itself, as it is very poisonous. Laudanum will answer occasionally the 
purpose, though some times one will relieve when the other will not. 
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The compound tincture of valerian, in doses of a 'teaspoonful in a 
wine glass of water, every hour or so, will uflen sustain a nervous 
system, and mitigate the affection ; or a glass of wine ciiay be taken 
as a substitute. The patient will soorj discover if it agrees with her, 
and can be governed accordingly. A small blister behind tlie ear will 
often' relieve when everything else fails. Low diet, which is often 
adopted, is not always a wise measure; — the patient should eat what 
she desires. If she can bear a generous diei, it will do much towards 
miliixating her symptoms ; for there is no doubt that a few days' con- 
tinuance of " nervous toothache" will soon render the supporting treat- 
ment indisp nsable. 

But it is often the case that a decayed tooth gives rise to the pain. 
In such instances it is always combined with more or less of inflamma- 
tion, and will nor yield to general remedies. Should there be what is 
called a gum-boil at the root, it must be opened with a lancet; be- 
cause it often contains matter which ought to be evacuated. If no 
matter appears, the slight incision will do no harm, but produce relief, 
by theevacuation of blood it will occasion. 'Hie means directed for 
the first, or nervous variety, may be applied to this; indeed, iht^y 
usually precede the call of the physician. A variety of more deci- 
sive remedies may be applied by him, panicularly if the stomach le- 
qirres attention, which it frequently does ; but it often happens that 
nothing but the extraction of the tooth will produce relief. This may 
generally be done with far less danger of causing miscarrage, than is 
sure to follow that exhaustion and irritability of ilie nervous system 
always the result of a protracted toothache. A skilful dentist islhere- 
fore often the best proscription. — Wovian and her Diseases. 

Chinese Dentist. — The dentist pitches his tent on arriving, and 
unfolds to the admiring crowd a hu2:e scroll, on which, at the 
leit side, are set iovih his home, place of birth; &c. ; the rest of 
the scroll speaks of his fame and skill in cleaning, curing, and a 
knowledge of the mouth in general ; if this fails to obtain a cus- 
tomer, he opens box after box, producing hundreds of human 
teeth on which he lectures, declarin,": each large and decayed 
tooth to have belonged to a prince, duke, or high mardarin, who 
honored him with his patronage, and saved himself from the most 
terrific tortures. Should a bystander at last be attracted and 
offer his mouth for inspection, the instruments are produced, and 
if extraction be required it is done with much expertness ; he 
shows the instrument to the crowd, describes its use and power, 
and as illustration o^ it, draws the tooth, while the sufferer im- 
agines he is merely going to show how he would doit. If cleans- 
ing is required, he exhibits his instruments one by one, alter- 
nately ; after the operation is per!brmed he recommends his 
powders. Thus he continues, until having remained a short 
space without a customer, he packs up and moves on. 
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[From the Dental Register.] 

Letter from J. Y. Shirley, Dentist, to St. Louis Editor. 

Jacksonville, May, 1848. 
Dr. B. B. Brown, 

Dear Sir : — There is perhaps nothing appertaining to the Dental 
profession iiivolving more importance to the patient, and demanding 
more skill of the operator, than the construction of anificial palates 
and obturators, so as to remedy the defects for which they are in- 
tended. To see one of our race, wearing the human form divine, and 
yet, that forin so marred as to render the possessor an object of dis- 
gust to himself, and of sympathy to his friends, excites in the profes- 
sional man Cjnotions like those possessed by Him wlio came to earth, 
a lost world to save. And, though the operator cannot perform a mir- 
<zcle in this matter, yet he can, in many cases, render a benefit to the 
-deformed and afflicted, compared to which, silver and gold are as 
<lross. 

As you honored me with an invitation to contribute sometfhing for 
the Dental Register of the West, I have determined to send you a 
short history of one of those cases to which I have ahuded. Not that 
much more important operations have never been published, but, be- 
cause ihey are of rare occurrence, and hence, I feel it a duty to cast 
in something, if but a mite, in order to interest the profession, and if 
possible advruice the cause. Leaving you to be the judge of its value, 
I proceed to the case. Joseph, aged 17 years, son of Mr. B. C. 
Johnson, of Palmyra, Mo., lost, at tlie age of three years, the anterior 
portion of the superior maxillary bone of the left side, and the corres- 
ponding lialf of tlie upper lip, in consequence of the abuse of mercu- 
rial medicine. The month and left nostril were thus constantly ex- 
posed to view. His physiognomy was greatly changed and rendered 
even hideous, while his articulation was necessarily very imperfect. 
On March 9lh, 1845, Dr. D. Prince, Professor of Surgery in the Medi- 
cal Department of llh College, undertook the case by dissecting the 
fragmentery lip of the right side freely from its bony attachn\ents, and 
also releasing the cheek of the left side from ils connection to the 
bone beneath — removing its opposite edges with a bistoury upon a 
wooden spatula, as for hair-lip, nnd bringing the incised edges toge- 
ther by interrupted surtures. Thus the union wjis perfect, drawing, 
of course the left angle of the mouth too far toward the median line. 
Thus far there was an improvement, but still a communication was 
left between the mouth and left nostril. On Oct., 29th, 1847, the 
Doctor operated after the manner of Mutter, to extend the oral open- 
ing on the left, by making two incisions an inch in length, parallel 
with each other, and one fourth of an inch apart, removing the skin 
and muscular substance, and then dividing the mucous membrane 
by a simple incision, makinor a mucous covering for the (intended) in- 
cisores, and preventing, as far as possible a diminution of the size of 
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the monlh by the granulations at the angle. The nriouth was thus 
ma(ie nearly syinrneirical, but llie confimuiiication between the mouth 
and nostrifistill remained. On Nov. 15, 1847, two incisions were 
made opposite ihe opening from the mouth to the noslril, removing a 
triangulai portion without comt)lelely detaching it, scarifying the sur- 
face boundmg the orifice, thiusling a lignlure through the triangular 
sHp — carrying it upwards and forwards through the nostril by which 
the orifice\va"s filled. The lip was then closed by interrupted sutures 
as before, with perfect union. 'l\\e lip liowever appeared too flat 
upon ihe affected side, from the want of an alveolus and teeth, to 
remedy whicli he referred tlie paiient to me. 1 extrac.ed several 
teeth, filled such as could be saved, gave him apf)ropriate remedies 
for his gtims, and advised hifn to defer any further operation for se- 
veral weeks. After a few days his anxiety to return home became so 
o-reat, that he insisted 1 should proceed, and, if his teeth did not do 
well, lie would return, to wliich 1 consented. I proceeded to obtain 
the cast of the superior arch in the usual way, except ttie wax imf)res- 
sion WHS made to fill the arch entire, and finding tlie parts which had 
been brought in to fill the cleft palate necessarily very irregular, and 
Rot yet completely united-^constructed a complicated artificial palate, 
by which 1 mean, a plate to cover the soft par^s alhided to, and at- 
tach the artificial teeth by extending it posteriorly in an oblong fortn, 
and anteriorly so far as to supply the lost portion of the alveolus, that 
when the operation should be introduced, tlie lip mi^ht be elevated to 
its wonted position. This was made of 20 carat ,2[old, and one third 
thicker than usual for artificial purposes, to give more permanent sup- 
port to the teeth, and that it might not yield to pressure made upon 
the palatal portion where there was no bone. The central incisores, 
left cuspidate and first bicusped were wanting. I proceeded to sup- 
plv them, leaving out the bicusped, as the parts w^ere somewhat con- 
tracted. Two clasps were then made of 18 carat gold, taking hold of 
the first molar oil the right, and remaining bicusped on the left. The 
crowns of these teeth were so low tl^ey could not be of much use, in 
addition to which the plate was adjusted upon tiie suction principle. 
This artificial contrivance was introduced in presence of Judge D. P. 
Henderson, at whose house Mr. Johnson stayed. He called upon 
him to pronounce several words involving tlie dental sounds, wfiich 
he did very well. He said he had several times tried him with the 
same words which he could not pronounce so as to be understood by 
a stranger. The yourig man turned to the glass and expressed him- 
self much pleased with his personal improvement. I have heard 
from him several times recemly through his friends, to whom he ex- 
presses himself much pleased with the important services rendered 
him by Professor Prince atid myself. 

Very Respectfully, G. Y. Shirley, Den, Sur^ 
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NEURALGIA. CASE OF MISS E. R. L. BY J. LEE, M. R 
OE CAMDEN, S. C. 

Miss L. spent the winter of 1836-'7 in Mobile and New Orleans; 
prolonging her residence until June, '37. Returning to South Caroli- 
na she was much exposed ; several times wet ; took severe cold ; was 
attacked with neuralgic pains in the face ; referred principally to l.he 
dens sapieniise, inferior maxilla, right side. On examination 1 found 
two cavities not deep ; J excavated and filled them ; pain continued a 
week or ten days ; I extracted the tooth; it came away easily ; the 
tooth was not "considered the cause of the pain, but it was crowded 
and could be well spared. .The pain in the jaw increased. It was 
treated through the general system, and locally, by stinnalants, galvan- 
ism, emollients, and as it manifested a periodicity of pain from bad to 
worse, it was treated with quinine, &c., &c.. Nothing left undone 
from which hopes of benefit could bo derived. 

From November to January, 1838, scarce a night's rest was ob- 
tained ; the whole system seemed to be giving way under intense suf- 
fering ; the pain commenced at the right central incisor, and extended 
back"to the angle of the y\w ; the middle and upper branch of the 
Berve were only occasionally painful. At this stage of the disease 
she cc^vnestly solicited the extraction of the teeth ; this, of course, was 
refused. I proposed the examination of the first molar of that side 
which I had plugged with gold in 1832 ; removing the filling, I found 
the bottom of the cavity clean and white. I then drilled into the 
pulp, causing but little additional pain ; the pu^p was perfectly healthy. 
One-eighth grain of arsenic was placed in the ca-vity and covered with 
wax. At the expiration of two hours the paiifi began to diminish. — 
That mght she slept well. I renewed the arsenic, puttmg in half a 
grain and covered it with a tin filling. At the expi ration ^of ten days 
I took out the tin, most of the arsenic had disappeared. The capsule 
of the tooth was very tender, being inflamed, as I suppose, from the 
absorption of the arsenic ; this soreness continued more than a month. 
Three months have now elapsed since the operation. The neuralgic 
pain has not returned ; the tooth has no sensibility. At present it has 
a tin filling. 

STRENGTHENING TEETH, GOLD PLATES, 

In constructing gold plates for the insertion of artificial teeth, den- 
tists generally use- that which is about No. 28 by the wire guage, some 
who work at uncommonly low prices, use an article much thirmer than 
this, often not thicker than No. 30 or 32. It is needless to say that 
this is entirely too thin to do service in the mout.h for any length of 
time, hence we are constantly called upon to repair and strengthen 
these plates. Even No. 28, is too thin for most cases where tlie an- 
tagonistic teeth strike with any force upon the artificial ones mounted 
upon the plate. I have often found that the bicuspides and molars set 
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upon plates of this thickness, after a few months wear against the 
lower teelh, begin graduaJJy to spread by the straightening of the plate 
across the roof of the mouth, and continue to give way until the lower 
ones finally strike against the backs of the upper ones, or entirely 
within them against the plate. Generally, however, before it has gone 
to this extent some of the teelh, (so slightly are they made) give way 
and come off, and the dentist is called upon to repair, when he bvmgs 
back the plate to its original position, and it goes on straightening and 
giving way as before until it finally breaks in two, and then a new and 
stronger one has to be made. 

Those who wear entire upper sets of artificial teeth generally use 
the bicuspides for the hardest part of their mastication, and it will be 
found of great service to strengthen these plates by soldering on an 
extra piece of plate, about half an inch in width, extending from 
the backs of the bicuspides on one side across the roof ©f the mouth 
to the corresponding teeth on the opposite side. When. only the bicus- 
pides are to be set "on each side with perhaps one or two adjoining 
teelh, the strip of plate passing back of the incisors should b-e at least 
as thick as No. 24, while the et)ds may be beat oat to the thinness of 
28. Plates made in this substantial manner will be found serviceable 
for years, and the teeth will be much less liable to come off than when 
put upon plates which spring at every strain that comes upon them. 

Every Dentist, I presume, has had much trouble from the breaking 
of the wires by which artificial teeth are fastened to the gold backs 
which attach them to the plate. This happens most frequently 
with sliOEt bicuspides and molares which have the hardest duty to per- 
form in mastication. Sometimes the pins draw out of the teah with- 
out any fracture in the material of which they are composed ; in other 
cases the tooth crumbles and gives way, and not unfrequently the 
solder fails and the wires draw from the backs ; this accident would 
seldom happen if the wires were made extra large so that the solder 
would have a larger surface to adhere to. 

In order to prevent any of the above accidenls, about eight years 
since, I ordered a lot of bicuspides to be manufactured forme with the 
usual wires in the backs and a small hole through the whole length of 
the tooth for an extra pivot. These Teeth I mounted upon plates in 
the following manner : After the clasps were soldered to the plate 
and the whole accurately adjusted in the mouth, the artificial teeth 
were partially fitted to the plate; a thick coating of plaster of Paris, was 
then put over the teeth and plate so as to secure them firmly to- 
gether while the plate was drilled, through the holes made in the 
teeth, for the pivot; this being done the teeth were removed, and sold, 
wires, the right size to fit the 'holes in the teeth were securely solder- 
ed to the plate ; the teeth were then ground so as to fit perfectly up- 
on the plates and articulate well with the teeth in the opposite jaw ; 
The next step was to put on the backs, and to make the whole more 
secure, I bent these over the end of the tooth and perforated them so 
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as to allow the pivot to come through them. They were then 
solJereJ to the plate, the platina wires, and ih^ pivot. Since 
then I have had very short bicuspides made with only one plati- 
na wire, put into the tooth in the form ol'an ox-bow, and passing 
round the hole made for the pivot as near the front of the tooth 
as it could be put without showing through the enamel ; this I 
consider an improvement upon the other plan, when we are ob- 
liged to set very short teeth, as often happens when the natural 
ones have been much worn away by mastication. 

I have inserted many of these teeth during the past eight 
years and do not now recollect that any of them has ever given 
way or needed the slightest repairing. ' Besides the additional 
strength, which is obtained by this method of inserting, the pa- 
tient has a gold surface on the end of the tooth to bite agiinst, 
which to m.my is much pleasanter than the gritty material of 
which mineral teeth are composed. The labor is, of course, 
something more than when done in the usual manner ; but ihe 
satisfaction which the Dentist experiences as he sees these teeth 
from time to time, as sound and strong, after years of hard wear, 
as on the day when the work was completed, and the gratitude 
which patients often express for the good service they have done 
them, while contrasting them with those of a friend's, as is of- 
ten the case, where teeth have had to undergo frequent repairs, 
will amply repay us for the extra trouble and expense of the 
workmanship. An honorable man who is determined to suc- 
ceed in his profession will need no higher recommendation, no 
better advertisement, than the supei*iority of his own workman- 
ship; the young Dentist who is not so well established as to 
have a full business, has ample time at his command, while he 
who has all he can turn his hand to, can well afford to employ a 
proper assistant. A. 

Cement for Teeth. — M. Osterniay^r proposes a cement wliich he 
considers to approach very nearly to the composition of enamel : it 
consists of quicklime, 13 parts; anhvdrous phosphoric acid, 12 parts. 
The lime must be finely pnlverized, and chenn'cally pure. The an- 
liydrons phosphoric acid is obtained by the combustion of phospriorns 
in dry air. Tlie two substances are to be quickly mixed together, so 
as to form a powder. This is to be introduced into the cavity of the 
tooth, previously dried, and to be moistened with a sm ill quantity of 
Wdiei .-r^Eiicyclographie des Sciences Medicales- 



We call the attention of our readers to M. Levett's ad- 
vertisement of his enameled plates which were 'noticed in the 
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AMALGAM CONTROVERSY. 

Our readers must all l)e tired of llie coniroversy which lias for sev- 
eral monlhs bt-en carried on belween Drs. Pnnnly and Baker in the 
Dental Recorder, in which personal (nailers have had mnch more to 
do than ihe merits or demerits of b^ilver Amalgam as a filling for ca- 
rious teeth. 

When the recorder came into our h^nds, Dr. Parmly requested 
permission to correct some errors, which iiad previously appeared in 
il, in reference to himself, which, as he alledged, involved, ^* personal 
Irulh and personal character.'*' Ahhough not resf^onsible for what had 
appeared in the Recorder previoiis to ihat time, we felt anxious to do 
fnll justice to all parties and accordingly consented although reluc- 
tantly. 

Dr. Baker, on the one hand, feels that he and all olhers who use 
Amalgam in any wav, or to any extent in iheir practice, have been 
most grossly insulted and injured by Dr. Parmly, while Dr. P. also 
feels that he has been misrepresented, and his language perverted and 
wrongly quoted by Dr. Baker — very common feehngs we iujagine for 
controversalists to cherish towards each other. For seven months 
these gentlemen have been en^aoed in a war of words and yet the 
contesi seems no nearer its termination than when it fiisl begun. — 
Many of onr readers are enquiring what all this is about, and why 
they are bored wiih ihe personal aflpHirs of Drs. Parmly and Baker. — 
The propriety of the use of Amaltjam has not been touched and the 
question of the veraciiy of either of ihe gentlemen is of but htile in- 
terest to them. Under these circumstances w-e have declined pub- 
li^^hing anyihing more upon the subject wiih ihe exception of the fol- 
lowing explanation, which Dr. Parmly desires us to make — 

Dr. Baker in his last reply to Dr. P. says — '' Dr. Bemis then is the 
professional friend of Mr. Ames, to whom Dr. Parndy w'roie." Dr. 
Parody says his letter was not addressed to Dr. Bends, but to the 
physician* of Mr. Ames, and not knowing his nnme he inclored it in 
the following note to the Post Master in Springfield— '' Dear Sir : 
Will you be kind enough to direct and forward the inclosed iuuuedi- 
ately to the physician who attended the lale Mr. Ames, and oblige 
yours, &c. &c." That letter Dr. Bemis informed Dr. Parn)ly he 
never received. 

Although Dr. Bemis was, for several months after Mr. Ames re- 

* On page 182, eiglit lines from the top, for "physicians" read physician. 
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turned from Paris, his attending physician, and although he has been 
often applied to for a statement of the case and his opinion sohcited 
in reference to the efTecls of Amalgam upon his health and conslitu- 
tion, the following letter io {he New York Journal of Medicine, is all 
that we have seen from him, except the report of Dr. Houston. 

Dr. A. Lee, New York. 

Dear Sir : Your letter (accompanying Journal) requesting the de- 
tails in the case of the late N. P. Ames, Esq., of this village, were 
duly received. 

J have had numerous similar enquiries within the last two or diree 
weeks, from members of our profession and also from dentists; and 
for reasons have not answered them. 

Mr. Ames' case was an abscure one of long standing ; and during 
the last eighteen months of his life he was not under any active medi- 
cal treatment, except, perhaps, the last two or three months he was 
under hydropathic treatment at Bratlleborough, Vt. 

There was no autopsical examination ; and in my opinion, no defi- 
nite facts can be elucidated in his case having a decided bearing up- 
on the subject of mercurial Amalgam. Moreover, I am aware of the 
repugnance his relatives have to the publicity of his name and case in 
all the papers of the day. Yours with much respect, 

DAVID BEMJS. 

The subject of the use of Amalgam for filling teeth, has never, in our 
opinion, been treated fairly in thiscounrry, and never can be until the 
strong party feeling; which now exists shall have subsided. At a 
proper time we intend to give our views in full upon the subject and 
in tlie meantime we shall continue to publish such facts concerning it 
as may come under our ovvn observation, or be communicated for the 
Recorder. 



INCREASE OF DENTISTS. 

When there were but two or three Dentists in Boston, it was a 
question how they could support themselves. Now there are seven- 
ty dental practitioners, and it is said they are all w^ell sustained. It is 
true that the reputation of some of the older ones may secure them a 
very large share of patronage, while the juniors have small but al- 
ways comfortable fees, with fair prospects of increasing business.- — 
To the multiplication of rail-road facilities is the prosperity of this 
useful department, in some degree, due in this city ; and it is by no 
means improbable, that the profession will number two hundred in 
their ranks in less than twenty years. — Boston Med. ^ Surg. Jour. 

Dr. Allen, in an article in the Dental Register, of the West, also 
states that eighteen years since, when he commenced the practice of 
Dental Surgery in Cincinnati, there were but four dentists, j three be- 
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sides himself, although the city contained a population of thirty ihou- 
sa-nd. The population is now some ninety thousand, showing an in- 
crease of two hundred per cent, in eighteen years." 

'* Thirty thousand of this population," continues Dr. Allen, *' are 
foreigners, wlio never patronize a dentist; but this increase of popu- 
lation bears but a very small proportion to the increase of dentists in 
the city during the same time. The former ralio would now give us 
nine dentists, instead of which we have forty- two names' bearing that 
title, besides students and transient dentists, of whom there aie always 
more or less in the city." 

The above is believed' to be a fair estimate of the general increase 
of dentists throughout the country, and instead of rail-road facilities, 
we are disposed to attribute it to the progress of intelligence and refine- 
ment among the people. In Massachusetts the dentists are not by any 
means confined lo Boston*; Lowell, Worcester, Springfield and many 
other large towns have each from five to ten practicing Dentists, while 
there is hardly a town in the commonwealth, large enough to support 
two physicians, that does not sustain, for several months in a year, at 
least one dentist. 

We have always regarded great care of the teeth as one evidence 
of superior refinement and a high slate of civilization, in proof of it 
we may instance the following fact : During a residence of several 
years in one of the large towns at the east where patients came from 
all the neighboring towns for operations upon their teeth, it was found 
from an exact calculation that more business of this kind came from 
two towns where high schools (Academies) had long been establislied 
than from all the others, although the population and wealth were not 
great.er in these towns than in several others. Theie was more gen- 
eral intelligence, however, among the people and a higher and more 
refined grade of society— they had learned the value of their teeth 
and tlie utility of judicious dental operations in preserving them from 
decay. The practice of the dental art is destined to increase and 
spread, and to keep pace with the progress of knowledge and refine- 
ment ; and it behooves all dentists who have the honor and respecta- 
bility of their calling in view, to use all their influence to sustain and 
increase the facilities for qualifying young men for entering upon its 
responsible duties. We need more societies for mutual improvement, 
and more schools or colleges wliere students can qualify themselves 
for practice in every department of the art. 



BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

We have received the Ninth Annual Circular of the Baltimore Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, and would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement opposite the first page of the present number of 
the Recorder. 
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The advantages which this institiilion affords for obtaining a 
thorough tlieoreiical andpriclical knowledge of every branch of Den- 
tal forgery are not surpassed in iliis country. "Attached to the Lec- 
ture Rooms of tlie College are Mechanical Aparlnrents and an In- 
firmary. 'I'hese latter are open several u'eeks prior to the lectures 
and during the whole of the session, and the Piofessors and Demon- 
traiors, to whose care these apartments pertain, are daily with the 
students to give all necessary assistance." 

The (ol lowing Operations were perfc^nned by the Students in the 
College during the session of 1847-48: 

Cavities in teeth prepared and filled at an average expense of 

labor, of 3 3-4 hours each, - . . - . 190 
Spaces filled between teeth for the removal of caiies, or pre- 
paratory to filling, --.-.,- 144 
Tartar removed from teeth, (No. of sets,) - - - 32 
Diseased gums treated, (No. of cases,) - * - 87 
'I'eeth and rotas of the teeth extracted, - • - . 329 
Cases of irregularity of the teeth treated, - ... 9 
Artificinl teelh mounted on metalic bises, .... 525 
Artificial teeth Hpphed to natural roots, - - . . 4 
Artificial obturators and palates, - ... - 4 

The Faculty announce that hereafter they will invite a committee 
of Physicians and Dentists to be present at and participate in the 
final examination of all canclidates for decrees. 
^J'he (committee for the ensuing year will be 
E B.GAHDETT, M. D., Philadelphia, 
E. MAYNAHD, *^ Wastii.i^ton City- (j^ . , 

S. P. HULIHEN, D. D., S. Wheehng, Va. ( ^^"^^^^s. 
E. TOWNSEND, I), D. S., Philadelphia, ^ 
WM. W. HANDY, M. D., Bahimore, ^ 
J. R. W. DUNBAR, - - f Physicians 

J. 1. COHEN, '' - ) 



NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

We learn from the newspapers, that the New York Academy of 
Medicine, at its last regular meeting, decided not to adnnt any Dental 
Surgeons to membership in their society, declaring bv vote, that per- 
sons practicing in the dental art, \\hether educated physicians and sur- 
geons or not, are not "regular practitioners of Medicine and Surgery." 

The word " regular" has within the last few years ^iven great trouble 
to the faculty, so that they have fiad much difficulty in deciding what 
is regular and what is irregular, and the Academy in endeavoring to 
establish regulations for regulating the irregular regulars, have deci- 
ded to exclude from its society all who are found gttilty of selling 
medicines, (druggists) or extracting and filling teeth. The oculists and 
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aurists will probably go next, especially if they are found guilty of the 
very unprofessional act of adjusting a pair of spectacles or hearing- 
trumpet to the eyes or ears. of their patients. 

A\ the present time, on the Continent, in England, and in our own 
country, the tendency, in medicine and surgery, is to specialities, by 
which the practice and exertions of many of our physicians in larger 
cities are confined mainly to one distinct class of diseases, after being 
thoroughly educated in the general principles periaining to all. This 
tendency is favored and encouraged by the most learned and talented 
in the profession, and accordingly we now find one man celebrated for 
superior skill in the treatment of one particular class of diseases, and 
another of another class, such, for injftance, as cutaneous affections, 
pulmonary affections, diseases of the genital, or urinary organs, and 
we do not see why an educated physician, whose peculiar taste or tal- 
ent inclines him to practice upon the teeth, should be decided irregular, 
any more than if he devoted his attention to the skin, the throat, the 
lutigs, or any other part of the body. 

No man can prrictice dental surgery upon scientific principles with- 
out practicing medicine every day of his life : this the members of the 
Academy would know if they knew anything about the speciality of 
dental surgery, and although, like the manual part of every branch of 
surgery, it is mainly mechanical, its principles can only be learned by 
the study of tl)e principles of medicine and surgery. If the diseases 
which are now generally submitted to the care of dentists were better 
understood by physicians they would not be found, as some eminent 
men have beeii, treating for strumous inflammations, or scrofula, dis- 
eases which were caused solely by dead and irritating teeth. 

The Medical Association which recently met at Baltimore, admitted 
the Delegates from the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery,^ori equal 
grounds with those from any medical school or society, whe Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Massachusetts Medical 
Society have several members who are dentists, and we^'do not believe 
that the Academy of Medicine' would degrade itself by following^ their 
examples and admitting to membership such educated denial surgeons 
as may be anxious to join it. 

OHIO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The fourth annual announcement of this institution has been for- 
warded to us, from which we learn that the vacancies in the faculty, 
caused by the resignation of Professors Cook and Rodgers, have been 
filled by the appointment of Professors Shotwell, of the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, and Dr.'^Mendenhall, an experienced lecturer on Medical 
Science. The lectures on Chemistry will be delivered by Dr. Ray- 
mond, an expeirienced and indefatigable chemist who devotes his whole 
attention to this subject. The mechanical part will be under the su- 
pervision of A. M. Leslie, D. D. S., and we learn that ample oppor- 
tunities will be afforded for practice in this department. 
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We congratulate the Dentists of the west, on the re-organizatiofi, 
and, as we hope and trust, the permanent establishment of this sciiool 
for fating young men for practice in all the various branches of surgi- 
cal and mechanical dentistry. We are satisfied that institutions°of 
this kind afford advantages to students which they cannot find in the 
offices of any individual dentist engaged in practice, and we trust 
that similar institutions will be established and sustained throughout 
the couutry. 

OUR NEXT VOLUME. 

The present number closes Volume 2d of the Dental Recorder. 
This periodical was commenced in a small way at the urgent solicita- 
tion of many of the dental surgeons in the city and vicinity of New 
York, under the impression thai a periodical was needed of a more 
practical character than any that was then published. It was not ex- 
pected that the subscription list would be large, consivlering that there 
were at the lime of its commencement two established journals in the 
country, while the whole number of dentists, if they all subscribed, 
would not more than support one publication as it ought to be suppor- 
^ted ; but under the impression that the profession in our largest city 
needed a periodical of this kind, and would support it, the work was 
uridertaken. Its success has fully sustained the expectations of its 
friends and induced the proprietor, with ihe commencement of the 
present volume, to enlarge it to nearly double the size of the first, and 
we propose to increase it still more. The next volume will be printed 
in similar type to the present and contain twenty-four pages of read- 
ing matter besides the advertisments, making, when bound, a volume 
of two hundred and eiglity-ei^ht pages. 

The proprietor takes this opportunity to return his thanks to those 
subscribers who have paid for the work, for their liberal patronage, 
while those who have neglected to do so are informed that their sub- 
scriptions, nov^r due, ai;e needed to defray the expenses of the work. 

For the next volume we have been promised the assistance of sev- 
eral good writers, among them some of the best ; the work will also 
contain wood cuts whenever necessary to assist in illustrating more ful- 
ly than can be done by a mere description, any important operations, 
instruments, &c. 

It is believed that there is no work now published that affords grea- 
ter facilities to instrument makers, manufacturers of teeth, gold foil, 
files, and dealers in all other articles used by the dentists, to advertise 
in than the Dental Recorder, for in addition to our regular subscrption 
list, the first number will be sent to every known dentist in this country. 
The editor promises to spare no pains on his part, in making the 
Recorder as interesting and instructive as possible to its subscribers. 
It will be his object to give its readers everything which is new and in- 
teresting in the science and art of Dental Surgery, as well as the col- 
lateral branches of medicine, surgery, mechanics, or any other sub- 
ject in any way^connected%ith our profession. 



